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‘cmtcago DAILY NEWS CIRCULATION 
‘ror AUGUST was 39,793 HIGHER 
‘man ANY OTHER AUGUST in irs aistory: 


NET PAID FOR AUGUST, 1950, WAS 550,557 
25 RECORDS IN 25 MONTHS! 


and continuing thereafter through the last 25 months... 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS circulation reached an all-time high for each of those months. 











Starting in August, 1948... 
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JUST AS SNUG HARBORS offer ships protection from stormy 
seas, there are protective coatings today that guard them 
against sleet, snow, salt spray—and other damaging forces. 
There is a plastic coating for ships’ hulls that eases the 
age-old problem of barnacles and rust. Vessels stay in serv- 
ice twice as long between costly lay-ups in drydock for 
cleaning and painting. Top-side and below, there are long- 
wearing coatings to keep the modern craft ship-shape. 
Tankers at sea—and tanks ashore—get double protection, 
inside and out, from plastic coatings. Contents stay clean 
and pure, never touching the tank wall. The tank itself is 
safe from attack by water, acids, alkalies, or other chemicals. 
These sea-going coatings are made of the same kinds of 
plastics that serve us so well in industry and in our homes. 


“Snug Harbor” 


In a triumph of synthetic chemistry, these ever-useful basic 
materials are produced for us from organic chemicals, 
The plastics and chemicals for these improved coatings 
are but a few of the hundreds of better materials supplied 
by the people of Union Carbide to serve shipping and many 
other industries. 
FREE: Jf vou would like to know more about many 
of the things you use every day, send for the illustrated 
booklet ** Products and Processes.” It tells how science 


and industry use UCC’s Alloys, Chemicals. Carbons, 
Gases, and Plastics. Write for free booklet F. 


UNron CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET [I] NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include —aeeaannread — ti 


BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics e 


LINDE Oxygen + PResT-O-LirE Acetylene « PYROFAX Gas 
NATIONAL Carbons « EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries « ACHESON Electrodes 
PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes « ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 


e HAYNES STELLITE Alloys « SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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In the home bas 





T .wh ere 
Baltimore is traditionally a city = s a 
of home owners. And in Baltimore ul 4 n ecisi ons 
the Sunpapers go home! 
In more than 4,000 solid blocks a re mac el 
of Baltimore homes, every home is & 


served regularly by a Sunpaper Carrier. 
In thousands of other blocks, 


all but one or two homes 
get this regular service. 





EVERYTHING IN BALTIMORE REVOLVES 


AROUND THE 
What does this mean to advertisers? 


Just this: to have your 

message read by the whole family, in 
the home, put it in the Sunpapers— 
daily and Sunday. 








® MORNING 





Daily Circulation: 366,697; Sunday: 309,973 ® EVENING 


© SUNDAY 


National Representatives: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, San Francisco & Los Angeles; Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Scott, Chicago & Detroit. 
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Beginning October 15 and continuing through October 21, the two million 
men and women of the domestic petroleum industry will observe their second 
annual Oil Progress Week. During Oil Progress Week, working in local commit- 
tees, oil people will report to the American public = on how their industry 
operates to meet a national demand for petroleum products which averages more ) 
than 10,000,000 gallons an hour. Their reports will stress the progressive- 
ness and competitive nature of the oil business and the many ways in which 
petroleum plays an important part in the daily lives of individuals and 
communities. 

For the editorial department, Oil Progress Week will develop local news 
and feature stories revolving around the events which oil men in your community 
have planned as a means of focusing public attention on oil. Oil men will 
appear before civic, service and women's clubs, school assemblies and other 
organizations to discuss oil's contributions to their community. Many oil 
companies will hold Open House at their plants. Others will sponsor parades 
and high school essay contests. 

Highlight of the observance will be nationwide showings of a new documen-= 
tary motion picture about the oil industry entitled "24 Hours of Progress." 
Produced by Louis de Rochemont, of Hollywood and "March of Time" fame, the 
commentary is by Ralph Bellamy, stage and screen star. 

Each local Oil Progress Week committee will have a member especially 
assigned to keep you informed on what plans have been made and what special 
events are coming up. He will be glad to arrange interviews and special fea- 
tures about what oil means to your town and its citizens. 

This year, Oil Progress Week will point out the industry's preparedness 
to meet the country's national defense needs. During the last five years, 
domestic facilities to produce and refine crude oil have been expanded 25 per 
cent over the peak reached in World War II. 


* * * * * * 


Oil Progress Week has special significance for your advertising depart- 
ment, too. Increased lineage will be forthcoming as local oil companies 
utilize advertising to bring their story to your readers. Special ads for co- 
operative sponsorship or for joint "salutes" by other industries are a natural. 
In "oil country," special sections or editions will have wide support from 
oil men and other business men who recognize their partnership with oil. 

The Oil Industry Information Committee has sent to daily newspapers, 
mats and proof sheets with suggested 0il Progress Week advertising messages. 
Weeklies have received proof sheets from which they can order desired adver= 
tising mats from Oil Industry Information Committee district offices. 

The Oil Industry Information Committee maintains 12 district offices 
(listed under that name) in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Dallas, 
New Orleans, Tulsa, Denver, Cincinnati, Chicago, Kansas City and Minneapolis. 

I sincerely hope that Oil Progress Week, 1950, will prove to be a ? 
valuable seven days for your newspaper. If we can provide you with additional 
background or editorial material, please get in touch with the District office 
nearest to you or write me direct. 


Harold B. Miller 

Executive Director 

Oil Industry Information Committee 
50 West 50th Street, 

New York 20, N. Y. 
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BY-LINE 


By H. D. QUIGG 


Doc Quigg is in Korea writing the 
human side of the news for United 
Press. His dispatches are winning a 
warm welcome. They are regularly 
and widely featured. The one 
reprinted here was carried on 
Wednesday. It tells how a fellow 
veteran war correspondent gets his 
news, and how the story travels 


from front line to by-line. 


WITH U.S. FORCES, KOREA—(UP)—Now Bob Ver- 
million is a stubby little guy who comes from a place called 
Ecorse, Mich., and has been reporting and writing about wars 
for the United Press for a good part of his newspaper career. 

He was a war correspondent in the 
second World War, in which he 
jumped in combat with paratroopers 
a couple of times so he could report 
from on the spot. He later covered 
the ruckus in Greece. His experience 
is such that he knows exactly where 
to go on his daily rounds to get news 
—just as a city hall reporter knows 
the right sources on his beat. 

Vermillion awakens early in the 
morning, pours a smidging of water 
in his helmet and timidly splashes 
some in his eyes. Other correspond- 
ents rise on elbows and ask, ‘“‘Where 
you going, Bob?” 

“Up with the sloggers,”’ he replies. 
The expression is grim reporters’ 
type of humor, sarcastic commen- 
tary on the movie and fiction version of war. Correspondents 
call the fighting front in this war “‘Sloggerville.’’ Vermillion is 
extremely fond of the GI who inhabits Sloggerville and ad- 
mires him greatly and will get good and mad if he reads any 
criticism of him. This is a state of mind born of long and 
Close-hand experience. 

Vermillion starts to work by going out on the road to thumb 
a ride. This war is covered by hitchhiking. There’s plenty of 
military traffic, and soon he has a ride on a jeep or weapons- 
carrier or truck. 

He heads for a sector where fighting is heaviest. Usually he 
has to hitch several rides before he gets there. 

He talks with officers in command, moves forward for a 


“a stubby little guy”’ 


UNITED PRESS 


ade), pm 
to 


Sgt. H. A. Lederer, left, shows Quigg 
the holes in his helmet and helmet 
liner that a Red shiper’s bullet made. 


personal look and word with men doing the fighting. He gets 
shot at—sometimes by fire aimed at an area, sometimes by 
small-arms fire aimed at him personally. When he gets his 
story and starts back again hitchhiking he may be stopped 
by a roadblock. 

In this war a roadblock is not a barricade across a road. It 
occurs when Communists bring a road section under fire from 
higher ground overlooking it. When Vermillion runs into one 
of these he dives into a roadside ditch and stays there until 
the firing lets up enough for him to proceed. 

When he gets back far enough to get on an army telephone 
he rings U.P. headquarters, where the phone is answered by 
Ralph Teatsorth, tall, lean U.P. veteran from Findlay, Ohio. 

“This is Vermillion,” he says. ‘““Well, they advanced up to 
these two hills and used phosphorus shells—usual stuff—and 
observation post where I was came under fire and machine- 
gun burst threw dirt at my face.” 


He then turns in a well-rounded story of the whole action 
and Teatsorth scribbles it down in longhand on note paper. 
Teatsorth goes to work battling overworked army phone 
routes until he gets another headquarters farther to the rear. 
There Peter Kalischer, who comes from a part of New York 
City called Manhattan, scribbles the story down again. 

Kalischer battles the phone to Tokyo where Rutherford 
Poats, bespectacled reporter from Decatur, Ga., clamps on 


earphones in the U.P. bureau and pecks the story onto a 
typewriter. 


It’s then sped by wireless across the Pacific to the United 
States, where Thomas C. Cluck, dignified editor from Lower 
Fencepost, Tenn., writes it out. It is sent on our teletype by 
an operator named Eddie Bungue, of Brooklyn, U.S.A. 

You read it in the paper a few hours later. The next day 
the whole process is repeated, with different personnel in- 
volved. It sounds simple here, but now and then—as the 
British say—it takes a bit of doing. 





THE WORLD’S BEST COVERAGE OF THE WORLD'S BIGGEST NEWS 
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RUNNING AMERICA 1S the joint job of 150,000, 000 peo. ople. It *s the bigges® 

keeping it running for liberty @ d for freedom. And the whole orld’s 

whether Americans can do it! 

IN MUC OF THE WORLD today, t the people ! have resigned fr from running their own © countries. 

Others have been quick to step * n—first wt ith promises f ‘‘securt rity’’—@ d then W ith whips 

and guns—t? n things their way- The evidence is on every fron nt page in n the world, every day. 
izations spoke out—giving the great United States Congress its 

om home! 


jobt “on 


s Roots signal tr 


FREEDOM COMES UNDER ATTACK. The reality © 
made every American think hard about the things he’s willing t© work unmistakable Gras 
and fight for—and freedom jeads the list. 
And ever watehfuly ever sensitive to an alert people, 
But that freedom m has n attacked here recently—ivst The Congres® saw that signal, © eard the people 
as it has been attacked in other parts of the wor d. One speak out, loud @ ont = That ee enocrery in action. 
of the most serious threats to indivi val freedom has That's the honerican way! 
been the threat of G vernment-coml ted Compulsory 
Health Insurance: alsely presented as an guarantee Today 2mons the 10,000 great organizations on militant public 
of health “security” for every y: record against Compulsory Health Insurance are: 
THE PEOPLE WEIGH T THE FACTS. In the American ™ anner, the General Federation of American Legio 
people studied the case for Soci lized Medicine and the case against It. a. 's Ci reou Nations! Sota of 
y , Federation United States Chamber of 
They fout yd that Government domination of the people s medical National Gr range Commerce 
affairs under Compu ulsory Hee ith Insurance means lower standards Veterans © of Foreign Wars National Association of 
of medical care, higher py roll taxes, 1oss of incentive, damage % National Con nference ° Retail Grocers 
research, pen alties for the prov ‘dent, rewards 10F the improv ident _cattal coyestont Natemetoe Dry Goods 
Hospital ‘association American Bar association 
They found that n° country on earth can surpass Amer 
i edical care and progress: They 
eachers, d scientists e Doctors of this Nation oF grateful that as people 
i refuse be d by the fantastic promi of this 
yrsion into State S ialis * Doctors 
i rve their fellow citizens 
























master—ore a 
Americans nd for 
THE “GRASS ROOTS” ue ua In every com 
munity in the Nation, pe seople stood up to be counted on this im stand ready to fi 
rtant issuc- Thousands of local women s clubs, civic groups, arm, not the alien = of lif of soealism, BU 
|, educational and patriotic organ" security of @ and ‘e\f-reliant gn ie! 


edical, 





business, religious, taxPayet m 
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e Throughout the Nation, free mea and women, working and planning in America! 70 million people are procected by 
together, are finding the American answer tO every question of medics al ance! @ Throughout the Nation, families are insuring the  cacives against 
service, Care d cost. Hundreds of Voluntary Health Insurance Plans are the major costs of illness—at te asonable, pudget-basis prices Voluntary 
jn healthy  amperition—sponsore ed by doctors, insurance compat ies, hos- Health Insurance takes the economic shock out of illness. Protect your 
‘tals, fraternal rganizations—Dy | industry, agriculture and Ja Today family now. @ For information, ask your doctor—or your insurance man. 
An American’s greatest heritage is the right to learn the facts—and to speak his mind. 
Maintained with honor and used with sincerity—that right will g uarantee forever that 
PHYSICIANS © woe COMMUNITY o_o vet PAYING FOR THIS SPACE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSO OCIATION.» EDUCATI PAIGN 
wae NORTH LA SALLE caste “ oo. EDT LINO!S 
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This is the 98O0-line advertisement 


the doctors are running in 10,333 newspapers 
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Unlimited tie-in possibilities for newspapers — 
and for their communities 


By now every bona fide daily and weekly American newspaper, which has fully paid general circulation, has received 
an advertising tie-in kit containing proofs, mats and explanation of the greatest tie-in advertising program in years. 


This campaign is built around the paid advertising being run by the doctors of the Nation during the week of October 8 
to demonstrate that “The Voluntary Way Is the American Way’ 


Action now is imperative 


With America engaged in a fight against aggression and 
tyranny on foreign soil, all patriots willingly accept those 
temporary economic controls which may be necessary on 
the home front. 


But the sacrifices of our fighting men will be futile if, here 
at home, we lose permanently the basic freedoms which have 
made this Nation great. 

At this time of National Emergency, the need is for Com- 
munity-wide and Nationwide action to help assure the 
preservation of basic American ideals. 


The $1,110,000 October National Advertising Campaign of 
the American Medical Association will provide a rallying 
point in a “free enterprise” effort to preserve the medical and 
economic systems that have made America the healthiest and 
the strongest great Nation in the world. 


Millions of Americans endorse this campaign 


This effort has been publicly endorsed by a great number 
of persons and organizations in your circulation area, 
many of whom are your subscribers and advertisers. 
Among the responsible, non-political public groups which 
have voiced formal opposition to the threat of socialism 
embodied in proposals for Compulsory Health Insurance are 


15 state legislatures and more than 10,000 National, state and 
local organizations. 


Here is how you can tie-in with profit 
to you—and to your community 


Many of your advertisers will want to join the drive to bring 
to every person in your area the message that THE VOL- 
UNTARY WAY IS THE AMERICAN WAY. 


Illustrated below in reduced size are a few of the 20 tie-in ad 
suggestions now inthe hands ofall bona fide newspapers. The 
sale of these ads to local firms and organizations can mean 
real advertising volume. 

The presidents of 25,000 American businesses and industries 
have received full information about this campaign. Many 
have expressed great interest in the tie-in potentials and have 
issued instructions to representatives to contact their news- 
papers for assistance in local participation. 


The cause is good...the time is right...the opportunities 
are boundless...for benefit to you, to your community, 
and to your country. 


For information, additional mats or other materials, write to: 


Lockwood-Shackelford Advertising Agency 
57 E. Jackson Blvd.+ Chicago 4, Illinois 


NATIONAL EDUCATION CAMPAIGN - AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION + CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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W's on old trick of the curbstone pitchman 
3 te offer you Something for Nothing 


1m THE WORLD! 
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Latin American Legwork 


COVERING SOUTH AMERICA FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


South America is twice as large as the United 
States, and Argentina, where The Times South 
American Bureau is located, is equal in area to 
five Frances or eighteen Englands. Buenos Aires, 
its capital, is the largest city in the Western 
Hemisphere after New York and Chicago. 

The Bureau itself, at this writing the only full- 
time staff office maintained by an American 
newspaper in the Good Neighbor continent, is 
primarily concerned with the day-to-day news of 
Argentina, yet one of its two correspondents has 
to be prepared to take off at a minute’s notice for 
some remote part of South America to cover a 
major story. 

Specifically, this means that all telephone con- 
versations are guarded, for an untapped phone 
in a foreigner’s house is a rarity. Then too, there 
is much tampering with incoming mail. One cor- 
respondent’s letter to a magazine editor in Wash- 
ington was used by the peronista press as 
evidence of a “plot.” Even confidential diplo- 
matic correspondence is not immune. 

The preoccupation with Argentina is not only 
because that country is naturally the best 
endowed, and the most modernized, of all Latin 
America. It is also because President Peron and 
his blond wife Evita are the dominant news 
personalities of that part of the world. Since rela- 
tions between the Perons and foreign correspon- 
dents have been a little less than clubby, the 
resident correspondent comes to feel that his 
entire life is far too heavily conditioned by the 
mood of the couple in Casa Rosada, the Argen- 
tine White House. 

The key to Argentine psychology as it affects 
newspapermen is that the Argentine, and partic- 
ularly the peronista, cannot stand criticism. The 
governing element in his nature is dignidad, a 
Latin characteristic meaning much more than 
dignity, and reaching its extreme development 
in the Argentines. It combines, nearly every- 
where else, dignity, pride, patriotism, sensitivity 
and aloofness. In Argentina it is mainly all pride 
and no sense of humor. 


On an average of three or four months of the 
year one or other of the two correspondents is off 
exploring the rest of the South American “beat.” 
In the past two years they have written stories 
from every South American republic but Vene- 
zuela. They have covered two international con- 
ferences—one at Petrdépolis in Brazil, attended 
by President Truman, and one at Bogoté, in 
Colombia, attended by assassination and bloody 
revolution. 

While the chief correspondent was in Bogota, 
he received word that his wife had been arrested 
in Buenos Aires on the charge of trying to foment 
a strike of bank clerks. A few hours later, while 
he was trying to line up American diplomats to 
bring pressure for her release, the rioting started, 
and he found himself besieged in the cable office 
with his colleagues, thankful that his wife was 
safe in an Argentine jail. (As it turned out, she 
wasn’t, thanks to the American Ambassador.) 

His other concern was that he had great sheafs 
of the most wonderful riot copy he had ever writ- 
ten with no chance to send it, because censorship 
had descended like a guillotine. 

The primary difference between reporting in a 
Latin country and in the United States is that in 
New York, X units of legwork usually produce X 
units of news. In South America, X units of work 
produce only a fractional return. The manana 
psychology, enormous bites out of the working 
day at siesta time, and the inability of most Lat- 
ins to understand American news methods and 
objectives, simply tend to ruin the reporter’s effi- 
ciency. His only recourse is to try to understand 
the essential gentleness, warmth and charm 
which the Latins conceal beneath their dignidad, 
and to accommodate himself to their ways. 


Times correspondents recently wrote a series of 
sketches to describe their work to high school stu- 
dents. These appear in a booklet, “Around the world 
with The New York Times,” trom which this is taken. 
Copies of the booklet will be sent on request so long 
as the limited supply permits. 
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Court Rule 


e The SPOT NEWS Paper of the Newspaper 


EVERY SATURDAY & 





FOUNDED IN 1884 


Sealing Papers 


In Matrimony Cases Tested 


N. Y. Daily News Is Joined by ANPA 
In ‘Abridgement of Freedom’ Plea 


CounsEL for the New York 
Daily News will ask the New 
York State Court of Appeals on 
Oct. 10 to repudiate a court rule 
sealing matrimonial papers from 
the public. 

The News will argue that Rule 
278 of the New York State Rules 
of Civil Practice is invalid, un- 
reasonable, an abridgment of free- 
dom of the press and in conflict 
with other sections of law. 

The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association has taken an 
interest in the action and General 
Counsel Elisha Hanson will file a 
supporting brief. 

$500,000 Suit 

The News is appealing from an 
adverse lower-court ruling in a 
$500,000 libel suit brought by 
Robert R. Stevenson, a former 
treasurer of General Foods Corp., 
against News Syndicate Co., Inc., 
publisher of the newspaper. Mr. 
Stevenson claims he was forced to 
resign his $19,000-a-year job as 
a result of a Daily News article 
Aug. 19,1948, which was based on 
an affidavit his wife filed to sup- 
port a motion for temporary ali- 
mony. 

Mrs. Stevenson began separa- 
tion action April 6, 1948. No op- 
posing affidavits were ever served, 
the motion was never argued or 
submitted, and on August 13 it 
was withdrawn. 

The Appellate Division of New 
York Supreme Court, Second De- 
partment, ruled earlier this year 
in a 3-2 decision that the defense 
of newspaper privilege cannot be 
upheld if the affidavit involved was 
not open to inspection by the 
public. 

“It is illogical to hold that the 
defendant had the right to publish 
to its millions of readers informa- 
tion which not one of those read- 
ers could personally obtain,” wrote 
Justice John B. Johnston of the 
majority. 

‘Fair and True Report’ 

Two dissenting justices held 
Rule 278 does not abridge the ab- 
solute privilege provided in Sec- 
tion 337 of the New York State 
Civil Practice Act. (Section 337 
says in part: “A civil action can- 
not be maintained against any per- 
son, firm or corporation, for the 
Publication of a fair and true re- 
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port of any judicial, legislative or 
other public and official proceed- 
ings, or for any heading of the 
report which is a fair and true 
headnote of the statement pub- 
lished.”) 

The News, according to a pre- 
pared brief, will argue before the 
Court of Appeals: 

“Until the decision below in this 
action, so far as appears, no court 
in this state ever conceived that 
the right to publish fair and true 
reports of ‘any judicial proceed- 
ings’ did not extend to fair and 
true reports of judicial proceed- 
ings in matrimonial actions.” 


The brief adds that state 


courts “have never required that 
judicial proceedings in order to 
be reported within the privilege 
must be ‘open to the public. ” 

In attacking Rule 278 in so far 
as it seals all filed papers in all 
matrimonial actions from newspa- 
pers and the general public, the 
brief states: 


“In the very action involved 
here—Stevenson vs. Stevenson— 
the papers reported by defendant 
contained no eiements so _ out- 
rageous to public decency as to 
require sealing. The mere sugges- 
tion of marital infidelity without 
any of the details which go to 
make up obscenity is not so 
shocking to public morals today as 
to require that the public be 
shielded from knowledge that it 
exists.” 





Union Welfare Funds 
Provided in New York 


IN ADDITION to granting an im- 
mediate $3.50 a week raise for 
printers and pressmen, New York 
City newspaper publishers agreed 
this week to establish welfare fund 
accounts for the unions. 


Should employment continue at 
the present rate, with 2,700 print- 
ers and 1,800 pressmen on the 
payrolls, the publishers will put 
approximately $1,750,000 into the 
bank for the employes during the 
five-year term of the agreement. 


30c Per Shift Worked 

The welfare fund clause in the 
contracts, which are subject to ap- 
proval by the union members, 
states that a payment of 30 cents 
per shift worked by each journey- 
man will be deposited into a joint 
account. The amount paid for 
composing room apprentices will 
be figured in proportion to their 
earnings and the contribution for 
junior pressmen will be 20 cents 
per shift worked. 

William Mapel, vicechairman of 
the Publishers Association of New 
York City, who announced com- 
pletion of the tentative agreements, 
said the welfare funds will “ulti- 
mately benefit the employes,” but 
details of disbursement are left to 
negotiation. 

“One thing is certain,” he re- 
marked, “the money never will go 
back to the employers.” 


Provision is made for a five- 
year freeze on the sums to be 
paid, although the contracts on 
other conditions run for 18 
months. The wage increase and 
welfare benefits are payable the 
first week after union acceptance 
of the contracts. 

Highest Scale in Country 

The printers’ contract was nego- 
tiated with Francis G. Barrett, 
president of Typographical Union 
No. 6, and Elmer Brown, former 
ITU vicepresident who is now 
serving as a special representative. 
It would make the day scale 
$102.50 for 36% hours, the high- 
est in the country. Only other city 
having a day scale in excess of 
$100 is Detroit, with $100.76, also 
for 36% hours. 

The new night scale would be 
$107.50 and the lobster shift 
would get $112.50 for 35 hours. 

The pressmen’s scale would be 
raised to $97 on the day side and 
$100.50 on the night side. 

Revision of the Suspension and 
Merger clause provides two weeks’ 
cash pay in addition to accumu- 
lated vacation credits. 

The total cash settlement of $5 
a week with the printers and press- 
men approximates the wage in- 
crease in the new contract between 
the Newspaper Guild and the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun, 
which terminated a 73-day strike. 





and Advertising Fields 


Again, the brief states: “The 
decision below has as effectively 
shut off the public from informa- 
tion about matrimonial courts as 
if the legislature had declared that 
no member of the public might 
have access to papers filed in mat- 
rimonial actions. . . . Throughout 
the State of New York newspapers 
are muzzled against telling the 
public of charges made by the par- 
ties in such actions, however 
prominent those persons may be 
and no matter how much their 
activities may be a matter of pub- 
lic concern.” 


The brief says that, for exam- 
ple, if a wife charges her husband, 
a public official, has a secret in- 
come far in excess of his public 
salary, the press “is helpless to in- 
form the public of that fact unless 
it is willing to undergo . . . sub- 
stantial risk and expense. .. .” 

Declared Incensistent 

Rule 278, which was adopted by 
the judiciary in 1921, is inconsis- 
tent not only with Section 337 
(which the legislature enacted) 
but with other parts of legislated 
law, the brief argues. It calls at- 
tention to a section of Judiciary 
Law which requires county clerks 
of court to furnish all transcripts 
of court records upon request and 
offer to pay. 

Says the brief: . if there 
actually are sound reasons of pub- 
lic morality or other public policy 
for excluding newspapers and 
the general public from pa- 
pers filed in matrimonial actions, 
that determination must proceed 
from the legislative department. 
The first paragraph of Rule 278, 
enforcing the independent views of 
the judiciary, infringes upon that 
exclusively legislative province and 
is void.” 

The method by which the News 
reporter obtained the sealed affi- 
davit is not revealed in the brief, 
but would come out if the case 
reaches a trial, according to James 
W. Rodgers, News attorney. 


If the News is unsuccessful in 
its court fight on Rule 278 and 
Section 337, Mr. Rodgers believes 
litigation of this type will be en- 
couraged and, in addition, will al- 
ways present an issue that cannot 
be determined without a trial. 


The News’ prepared brief seeks 
a reversal of the lower court’s rul- 
ing and the granting of a defense 
motion for judgment on the plead- 
ings. 

George G. Hunter, Jr., plaintiff's 
counsel, has not prepared the an- 
swering brief, but he has set forth 
his arguments to support a coun- 
ter motion for judgment on the 
pleadings. The brief argues that 
the News’ article was not a “true 
or fair” report. 





Want-Ad Call Blasts 
Houston Police Racket 


Houston, Tex.— The Houston 
Press, in an exclusive story, tore 
apart a police protection racket 
and produced the 
evidence that re- 
sulted in indict- 
ments against the 
night chief of 
police and a po- 
lice sergeant. 

It took cloak 
and dagger de- 
tective work to 
“break” the sto- 
ry, and before it 
was completely 
unfolded half 





Donahue 
the city-side staff, including the 


photographers, on the Scripps- 
Howard newspaper had a hand 
in it. 

The first story of the protection 
racket knocked the Korean War 
off the top half of page one for 
the first time in weeks. 

Tips from Classified Desk 

The story began almost by ac- 
cident. Mrs. Mabel Ford, a classi- 
fied ad solicitor, was talking by 
phone Aug. 8 to one of her cus- 
tomers, Mrs. Clarice Gears, own- 
er of a tavern-restaurant. It was 
a routine want ad for a new 
waitress. 

In their conversation, Mrs. 
Gears complained that she was 
almost broke, and said she was 
“bled white” by police officers who 
were collecting “protection” money 
from her so the tavern could stay 
open after the curfew hour. 

Mrs. Ford induced the woman 
to talk to Managing Editor Vance 
Trimble and transferred the call 
to his office. 

The woman poured out a hys- 


terical story and Mr. Trimble 
called in City Editor Gordon 
Hanna. 


“This is a 10-strike,” Mr. Trim- 
ble said. “Ride it.” 

Mr. Hanna called in Assistant 
City Editor Jack Donahue because 
of his knowledge of the Houston 
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underworld and police practices. 
He went to see Mrs. Gears. Pho- 
tographer Tony Triolo went along. 
She named an attorney as mid- 
dle-man. The reporter dug into 
the lawyer’s background, then 
faced him. The lawyer was in- 
dignant. He talked of law suits. 
But Mr. Donahue kept the pres- 
sure on him and he “broke.” 
Statement for D. A. 


Mr. Trimble instructed the re- 
porter to bring the lawyer to the 
Press. The District Attorney was 
called in and before the lawyer 
could get composed, the prosecu- 
tor had a lengthy statement. 

The press put the story on the 
streets the next day, the Grand 
Jury was called into special ses- 
sion and the lid came off police 
headquarters. 

Reporters Ben Kaplan and 
Margaret Davis kept the lid off. 
From the dozens of police officers 
who trooped to testify, Mr. Kap- 
lan and Mrs. Davis got charges 
of corruption that implicated many 
persons in the police department, 
and even drew some of the fire 
to City Hall. 

Mrs. Davis is a veteran Crimi- 
nal Courts reporter. For years 
she has seen policemen humiliated 
by their superiors who told them 
how and when to testify in cer- 
tain cases. 

‘Hour of Honest Cop’ 


So Mrs. Davis wrote a sidebar 
story. She rolled back the years 
to the times and places she’d seen 
cops perform far beyond the call 
of duty. The copy desk called it 
“the hour of the honest cop.” 

In the words of one officer: 

“That story was a shot in the 
arm. It stiffened our backbones. 
When we read it a lot of us de- 
cided to go into the Grand Jury 
and tell them what was going on, 
whether it endangered our jobs or 
not.” 

The Press got the inside story 
of the city’s million-dollar punch- 
board racket. That was followed 
by another cloak and dagger deal. 

Mr. Donahue and Photographer 


Horace Tucker hid themselves 
across the street from the policy 
racket headquarters and Mr. 


Tucker got pictures of the Big 
Shot picking up money from his 
henchmen. 

Those pictures—and the story— 
also kicked the war into second 
place and drove the gambling 
rackets underground. 


2 Specials in Week 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Readers of the 
Atlanta Newspapers Inc., received 
two special sections in the Atlanta 
Journal and Atlanta Constitution 
within the past week. First was a 
42-page Television Section. The 
second was a 20-page fashion pre- 
view section. 





City Editor 
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Nicholson Back, 
Anxious to Be 
Publisher Again 


Ralph Nicholson, who recently 
resigned as director of public af- 
fairs of the Office of the United 
States High Commissioner for 
Germany, arrived home Sept. 12 
on the liner Queen Mary to re- 
sume newspaper publishing here. 

Mr. Nicholson, former publish- 
er of the New Orleans (La.) Item, 
owns a one-half interest in the 
Tampa (Fla.) Times and station 
WDAE in Tampa, of which he is 
vicepresident. His partner David 
E. Smiley, is president-publisher 
of the Times. 

The publisher, interviewed 
aboard ship by Eprror & PuB- 
LISHER, expressed delight at get- 
ting back to the United States 
and a keen desire to re-enter the 
publishing field. However, he said 
his plans are indefinite. He ex- 
plained that in addition to his 
Tampa interests, other matters 
were in negotiation and he in- 
tended to do some “reconnoiter- 
ing.” 

Accompanied by his wife, Mr. 
Nicholson planned to stay in New 
York at the Hotel Gotham until 
Sept. 23, to “check out” in Wash- 
ington and then go to Tampa after 
a brief visit in New Orleans. 

Partner Carries On 


“IT have such a fine partner in 
Tampa that I have not given that 
paper my _ attention for nine 
years,” said Mr. Nicholson, who 
sold his New Orleans paper in 
1949 and who took up the work 
in Germany in July of that year. 

Shepard Stone, on leave from 
his job as assistant Sunday editor 
of the New York Times to serve 
as Mr. Nicholson’s assistant, suc- 
ceeded him on Sept. 1. 

“How is the press coming along 
in Germany?” E & P asked. 

“The press on the whole is 
performing very Well if judged 
by American and not European 
standards,” replied Mr. Nicholson. 
“They are doing a better job of 
printing the news objectively with- 


out being subservient to political 
influences or big industrial groups, 
The German press is independent 
and objective far beyond my ex- 
pectations. 

“As a result, the German people 
are much better informed of 
what’s actually happening in their 
country and elsewhere than they 
have been at any time in history, 

“The radio also is doing a very 
good job in those same respects, 
It is independent and free and 
truly representative of the people. 
Independent commissions were set 
up to own and operate each big 
station. They charge two marks 
a month listening fees for each 
receiver, 
mercials and it is not government 
operated. They carry the Voice of 
America and a U. S. commentator 
twice a week.” 

Circulation Growing 

“Circulation is good and con- 
tinues to grow and the papers are 
prosperous,” reported Mr. Nichol- 
son. “The have a continuous news- 
print problem, especially in Ber- 
lin, where it is difficult to trans- 
port it, but they manage to get 
out 8, 10, or 12 pages, semi-tabloid 
size, and carry a substantial vol- 
ume of advertising.” 

Mr. Nicholson was asked about 
complaints by some correspond 
ents because since July 1 they 
have been required to pay the 
costs of their housing and other 
requirements by order of High 
Commissioner John J. McCloy. 

“The press in Germany i 
receiving excellent treatment from 
the High Commissioner,” he at- 
swered. “That has been the cas 
continuously and always will be 

“Neither the representatives of 
the press in Germany nor theit 
friends here need have any feat 
for the future because they wil 
be adequately cared for in every 
circumstance,” he reassured. “I 
is the most advantageous place I! 





as there are no com- | 


w 





_ 


the world for correspondents whet, 


you consider what they get fo: 
what they pay. They live in re 
quisitioned houses and have prac 
tically the same facilities as High 
Commission employes.” 
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Press Wireless 


Facility Moved / | 


Toward Korea 


ProMIsE of improved commu- 
nications facilities at an early date 
cheered correspondents covering 
the Korean War this week. 

The Army was moving a mobile 
transmitting unit of Press Wire- 
less, Inc., across the United States 
from Mitchel Field, Long Island, 
N. Y., and promised to expedite 
its transportation to Korea. The 
machine, when in operation, will 
transmit 120 words a minute to 
San Francisco. 

William J. McCambridge, pres- 
ident of Press Wireless, told E & P 
eight employes would go to Korea 
to operate the transmitter on a 
24-hour basis. 

Telephone communications for 
war correspondents were cut sev- 
eral hours recently because of the 
military situation. 

“Happy Holler Hall” 

Don Whtehead of the Associat- 
ed Press, writing Hal Boyle’s col- 
umn one day, stated the rambling, 
two-story frame building that 
houses correspondents in Korea 
has been named “Happy Holler 
Hall.” 

“The rain slants through its 
broken windows,” he wrote. “The 
bathroom facilities are crude, to 
say the least. And the fleas are 
with us to stay, despite DDT and 
other bug-killing wonders of mod- 
erm science. 

“But it’s home for the reporters 
of many nations. The warmth of 
friendship within its walls will be 
a memory that canot be erased— 
even by the Reds. . 

“After nightfall, correspondents 
can sit on a little balcony and 
watch the fireworks of artilllery, 


machinegun tracer bullets and 
flares against the distant dark 
hills. 


“In the harshness of the war, 
Happy Holler Hall has been a 
zany but cheerful place where the 
heavy burden of the conflict can 
be shed, briefly at least. And the 
inhabitants all agree with the re- 
porter who remarked: “We've got 
to get the boys out of the stench- 
es by Christmas.” 

Another Casualty 

The name of Robert P. (Pep- 
per) Martin, correspondent for 
Overseas News Agency, was added 
to the list of casualties. He twist- 
ed a knee when jumping out of a 
jeep while under mortar fire. He’s 
undergoing an operation by a 
Navy surgeon and will have to 
cover the war on crutches for 
a few weeks. 

Mr. Pepper, incidentally, is cov- 
ering the war by airmail. He has 
set up an airmail relay that gets 
his copy from front to desk in an 
average of four days. 

Maurice Channtelem, United 
Press correspondent, has not been 
heard from since the fall of Seoul 
on June 27. 


Richard Rendell, a Waterbury, 





On a hilltop, Tom Lambert of AP, and David Douglas Duncan of 
Life talk with Gen. Edward A. Craig about a battle in the Yongsan 


area along the 


Conn., man formerly with the 
Associated Press, the Union City 
(N.J.) Hudson Dispatch, the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times and Newsweek, 
has been named chief of the Far 
Eastern news staff of the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co. 

Bill Downs, Columbia Broad- 
casting System reporter and a 
member of the network’s four- 
man Far East team, has returned 
to the United States and has been 
re-assigned to the CBS Washing- 
ton news staff. 


S-H Writers Provide 
Roundup on Football 


Sports editors and football writ- 
ers of Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
in six key areas collaborated this 
week on a pre-season college foot- 
ball roundup. The result was a 
six-day series, “Football—’S0.” 

The writers were: Larry Robin- 
son, New York World-Telegram 
and Sun, East; Roger Williams, 
San Francisco’ News, Pacific 
Coast; Tom Siler, Knoxville News- 
Sentinel, South and Southeast; 
Clark Nealon, Houston Press, 
Southwest; Kaye Kessler, Colum- 
bus Citizen, Midwest; and Chet 
Nelson, Denver Rocky Mountain 
News, the Rocky Mountain area. 

In a sidebar, the sports editors 
of the 19 Scripps-Howard News- 
papers predicted the 1950 “Top 
Ten” college teams. Notre Dame 
took No. 1 spot. 





Baillie at Front 


As Correspondent 

Sporting the UN shoulder patch 
of an accredited war correspond- 
ent, Hugh Baillie, president of the 
United Press, was at the front in 
Korea this week. His first dis- 
patch Sept. 14 described an air- 
artillery attack from a sand-bagged 
command post “on a ridge among 
frowning hills.” 

Mr. Baillie, who also covered 
the North African and Sicilian 
campaigns in 1943, the invasion of 
Germany in 1944, and the occu- 
pation of Japan in 1945, went “rid- 
ing shotgun”—in a jeep with a 
shotgun guard—and visited a 
prisoner-of-war compound. 
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Korean front. 


Signal Corps 
Shoots Pictures 


For the Press 
By Sgt. B. W. von Block 


WASHINGTON — The day after 
hostilities began in Korea, pho- 
tographers of the United States 
Army Signal Corps were on the 
scene, shooting pictures at the 
front. Through its Army Pictor- 
ial Service, the Signal Corps main- 
tains teams of trained still and mo- 
tion picture cameramen through- 
out the world. 

One of the assigned missions of 
the still photographers is to obtain 
pictures of combat of a historical 
nature, which are made available 
to the press. In Korea these 
soldier-cameramen have sometimes 
been in a better position to obtain 
photographs of top news value 
than their civilian counterparts. 

Checked for Security 

These photographs, after review 
by Public Information Officers to 
prevent violation of security regu- 
lations, have been made available 
to all correspondents and news 
agencies on an impartial basis. 
The pictures are released either 
overseas or by the Office of Public 
Information of the Defense De- 
partment in the Pentagon. 

Under the command of Col. 
Charles S. Stodter, the Army Pic- 
torial Service is emphasizing the 
need for good pictures that are 
timely and newsworthy. 

Training of cameramen has been 
stepped up at the Signal Corps 
Photographic School at Ft. Mon- 
mouth, N. J. Combat camera 
teams are being trained and 
equipped to provide complete cov- 
erage of the Korean war. Officers 
and enlisted men are given rigor- 
ous training in photography and 
the principles of news and news 
coverage. 

Large numbers of pictures taken 
by army photographers in Korea 
have received wide distribution in 
recent weeks. The first combat 
photo of the hostilities, a shot of 
a C-54 burning on a strafed air- 
strip, was made by Sgt. C. R. Turn- 
bull, of Miami Beach, Fla., for 





Sgt. Charles R. 
the war in Korea with a Signal 
Corps combat camera. 


Turnbull covers 


many years a Signal Corps still 
photographer. This picture was 
transmitted via radio facsimile 
from Tokyo and was published in 
more than 1,400 newspapers. Dur- 
ing 27 days at the front, Sgt. Turn- 
bull made over 600 pictures. 
Copies of Signal Corps photos 
are filed in the Signal Corps Photo 
Library, and are available for in- 
spection by the press and the pub- 
lic. Upon the request of any news- 
paper or news agency, through the 
Office of Public Information, prints 
are made available without charge. 
One of the other services pro- 
vided the press by the Signal Corps 
is the maintenance of circuits over- 
seas for the transmission of pho- 
tographs by radio-facsimile. 


Daily Gets $25,000 
For Aged Refugees 


Los ANGELES—Through inter- 
cession by Waldo Drake, Los An- 
geles Times European correspon- 
dent, between Leonard Unger, 
American political adviser to the 
United Nations commander in the 
Free Territory of Trieste, and the 
U. S. State Department, the Times 
has effected restoration to two 
aged Communist refugees in 
Trieste of $25,000 of a $200,000 
estate willed them by their de- 
ceased son, Dimitrije, a Pasadena 
osteopath. 

The parents, Ivan and Darija 
Popov, who claimed they gave 
the Yugoslavian government a 
power of attorney in the matter 
under duress, were enabled, 
through the efforts of Mr. Drake 
in Europe and Gene Sherman, 
local Times reporter, to secure a 
revocation from Superior Judge 
Newcomb Condee in Los Angeles 
and the subsequent award of $25,- 
000. The decision was expected to 
set the precedent for future action 
on the rest of the inheritance. 

Following receipt of their com- 
plaint to the Times, Mr. Drake 
was sent from Frankfurt, Germa- 
ny, by plane, to Trieste where he 
found the Popovs in abject pov- 
erty in a refugee camp. Ivan, 77, 
is totatlly blind from cataracts; 
Darija, 78, is crippled with rheu- 
matism. Both will ask for tem- 
porary visitors’ permits to the 
United States. 
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Hal Lee Is the Man 
Setting Up IPC Parley 


By James L. Collings 


AT A CORNER DESK several book 
lengths beyond Editor & Publish- 
er’s balcony library sat a tall, 
debonair man who looks like a 
cross between a Kentucky colonel 
and a salesman for Esquire. 

“Por parte de la Comision Or- 
ganizadora quiero expresar nues- 
tro aprecio que Vd. asistira en la 
Conferencia de 1950,” he was 
saying over the phone in rapid 
cadence. 

After he had hung up, he was 
asked what that meant, please, if 
it wasn’t too personal. 

“Oh, that,” he smiled. “I was 
only saying, quote, ‘On behalf of 
the organizing committee, I want 
to express our appreciation for 
the fact you will assist us in the 
1950 Conference,’ and I was talk- 
ing to a Latin American publish- 
er. 

L. A. Authority 

This was Hal Fitzhugh Lee, who 
once made and lost nearly a mil- 
lion in Wall Street, who is an au- 
thority on Latin America, who is 
married to a former Powers model 
turned author, whose hobby is 
gardening on a Manhattan roof- 
top (“It’s a poor man’s pent- 
house”), who is executive secre- 
tary of the 1950 Inter-American 
Press Conference, scheduled in 
New York Oct. 7-17. 

Tell us a bit about the confer- 
ence, Hal. 

“Well,” he said, “it will be the 
first one in this country since 1926 
and we are expecting 300 from 
South American publications, in- 
cluding wives, and some _ 135 
from U.S. periodicals. 

“We (he has four girls assisting 
him, three of whom are bi-lin- 
guists) have sent out 1,200 invita- 
tions to newspapers and magazines 
from Canada to Argentina. 

“Each editor and publisher re- 
ceived his invitation in his own 
language, and we will have cor- 
responded with each at least four 
times before the conference.” 

His other duties are numerous 
and time consuming: Sending all 
Latin American delegates a guide 
to New York City, written in 
Spanish; taking care of hotel ac- 
commodations; obtaining pictures 
and a short biography of each 
delegate; constantly altering the 
conference program; attending 
meetings of the conference’s man- 
aging committee, where he makes 
longhand notes; and _ countless 
other details necessary to make 
the meeting run smoothly. 

“Altogether,” he related, “I have 
spent about 11 months on this 
project. We have a budget some- 
where between $15-20,000 for the 
whole show.” 
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“All credit,” he said, “is due 
men like Tom Wallace (editor 
emeritus of the Louisville, Ky., 
Times) and James Wright Brown 
(president of Eprror & PUBLISH- 
ER) and others who have worked 
toward these goals for years. 

“With their help, a very sub- 
stantial segment of the U. S. press 
has been mobilized for the 1950 
Inter-American Press Conference. 

Delegates to Spend $500,000 

“As a result, the invitation of 
the organizing committee has been 
widely accepted by the leading 
publications of Latin America. It 
has been estimated that about 
$500,000 will be spent by dele- 
gates and their families while they 
are here.” 

Hal said he hopes the confer- 
ence will result in an ANPA for 
the whole hemisphere. 

“They don’t have an organiza- 
tion like that in Latin America,” 
he said. “Latin publishers want 
such a professional group, an as- 
sociation that would have stand- 
ing committees on newsprint, 
technical advances and safeguards 
for freedom of the press. They 
want a secretatriat that works on 
their problems the year round, in- 
stead of depending on an annual 
convention to get results. 

“I also believe that this confer- 
ence will provide a bulwark 
against the infiltration of commu- 
nism. Certainly, a more enlight- 
ened public opinion should come 
out of it. 

“After all, 
hemisphere.” 

Solid Background 

Hal, at 49, has an understand- 
ing and thorough knowledge of 
Latin America. He lived in Mexi- 
co for eight years as a child, and, 
as he says, learned his ABC’s in 
Spanish. 

During 1944, he became editor 
of Pan American magazine and 
the Pan American yearbook. He 
was a delegate to the Inter-Ameri- 
can Press Congresses at Caracas 
(1945), Bogota (1946) and Quito 
(1949). At Quito he was elected 
chairman of the U. S. delegation. 
Hal is a co-founder and director 
of the Inter-American Press Asso- 
ciation of the U. S. (which, inci- 
dentally, is the pilot organization 
responsible for the 1950 IPC. 

“I left the editorship of Pan 
American magazine to handle this 
assignment,” Hal said, “and April 
24 of this year I was elected ex- 
ecutive secretatry.” 

There doesn’t seem to be any- 
body around better qualified for 
the job. 
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H. W. Stodghill 
Made Director 


PHILADELPHIA — New executive 
assignments in the Bulletin Co., 
publisher of the Evening and Sun- 
day Bulletin, were announced this 
week by General Manager Rich- 
ard W. Slocum. 

Howard W. Stodghill, longtime 
business manager, was elected to 
a new directorship in the com- 
pany, joining Robert McLean, 
William L. McLean, John S. Wil- 
liams and Mr. Slocum in top man- 
agement. 

Mr. Stodghill will be a con- 
sultant and advisor, with direction 
of the Circulation Department. 

Harry L. Hawkins, who has 
worked up through the ranks in 
the advertising department over 
a period of 30 years, becomes 
business manager, and Robert E. 
L. Taylor, a Bulletin employe 
since 1935, moves up to assistant. 

A new position of Circulation 
Manager was created and Louis 
A. Trupin was appointed. He has 
been director of street and dealer 
sales. Other appointments in the 
circulation department are: As- 
sistant CM, Milton J. Picou; home 
delivery supervisor, Bird C. White; 
city manager, Carl C. Qualzo. 


From Argentina come Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz (beneath umbrella) 
publisher-editor of La Prensa; his wife; and Dr. Jose Santos Gollas 


Brewer Extols 
E. Anthony in 
Capsule Ritual 


New BEDFORD, Mass. — Cele. 
brating its centennial year, the 
New Bedford Standard - Times 
sponsored burial of a time capsule 
Sept. 12 on New Bedford Com. 
mon. 

By a testament deposited with 
a bank, the capsule is to fe 
opened Sept. 12, 2050, or “ 
near that date as may be practical] 
and possible.” A copy of the 220. 





page Sept. 10 Centennial Issue of) 


the Standard-Times was among 
the many timely items enclosed 
within the copper tube. 

A gathering representing aj 
ages and ranks of life in the City 
heard an address by Howard W. 
Blakeslee, Science Editor of the 
Associated Press, predicting that 
life will be healthier, safer, longer 
and more comfortable and the 
world “more neighborly and a bet. 
ter place to live in” when the time 
capsule is opened. 

Tribute to Edmund Anthony 

Basil Brewer, publisher of the 
Standard-Times, characterized the 
ceremonies as “no idle gesture to 
the past or to the future, nor for 
the curiosity of that moment,” but 
rather a testimonial of apprecia- 
tion “to those who gave us birth 
and to the institutions which have 
made possible whatever we have 
done.” 

Referring to Edmund Anthony, 
who in 1850 founded the Evening 
Standard, with which the New 
Bedford Times was incorporated 
in 1932, Mr. Brewer recalled him 
as a printer who believed and 
proclaimed “only in union cat 
there be strength, and only in 
strength can there be liberty.” 

To those who thought and lived 
as did Edmund Anthony, the pub- 
lisher said, and to the deeds they 
wrought, the time capsule wa 


dedicated with thanks, “and also 
as an accounting of the trust the) 
placed upon us, with the hope i 
may not be found wanting or un 
worthy. 

upon us.” 


The eyes of 1850 ar 
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Sunday editor, to attend the Inter-American Press Conference and tt 
receive an Award for contributions to journalism. 
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Cuicaco—To the visitor attend- 
ing the Sixth Educational Na- 
tional Graphic Arts Exposition 
here in International Amphitheater 
it is a gigantic demonstration of 
printing in action. 

Amid hum of presses and clat- 
ter of composing machines, the 
visitor finds himself confronted 
with 338 booths, assigned to 200 
exhibitors, whose printing produc- 
tion machinery, supplies and serv- 
ices represent an inventory value 
of $10,000,000. 

The exposition is expected to 
attract 200,000 persons during its 
two-week display, although it is 
not open to the public, but rather 
to men and women of the print- 
ing industry. 

Newspapermen Interested 


There is much of interest to 
newspaper mechanical executives, 
seeking information on more pro- 
duction in less time and at lower 
costs. They will see improvements 
in present day equipments and 
procedures in letterpress, offset 
and gravure methods of printing. 
They will also get “a peak into 
the future” of new methods that 
do not conform to the traditional 
printing pattern. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co., re- 
leased details on the Blue Streak 
Comet, a simplified, two-maga- 
zine line-casting machine capable 
of high speed operation, either 
manually or in conjunction with 
the Teletypesetter. The machine 
can sustain speeds up to 12 lines 
of 12-em length a minute, if auto- 
matically operated, and a Tele- 


typesetter-actuated quadder has 
been developed. 
Two photographic line com- 


posing machines were exhibited— 
the Fotosetter developed by Inter- 
type Corporation and Linofilm, a 
two- magazine, single - distributor 
photocomposing machine _intro- 
duced by Mergenthaler Linotype 
Co. The latter, however, empha- 
sized Linofilm is not for sale. 
Linotype has scheduled further re- 
search on its machine. 
Camera for Metal Pot 

Both Fotosetter and Linofilm 
resemble the standard linecasting 
Machines, but they replace the 
traditional metal pot with a 
camera. They use photographic 
negatives of characters, composing 
type matter directly on film which 
is used to make plates. Linofilm 
Photographs a line of characters 
at a time. Fotosetter does the job 
letter by letter. 

Using two basic fonts and suit- 
able lenses, the Fotosetter can 
Produce 15 different type sizes 
from 4 to 36 point inclusive. It 
has a 117-channel magazine, large 


enough to accommodate three 
complete alphabets. 
The Linofilm, according to 


Linotype Officials, is similar to 





Machine at Show Sets 
12 Lines Per Minute 


the conventional line-casting ma- 
chine in that distribution, storage, 
and shape of matrices remain un- 


changed. However, metal pot, 
mold disk and molds have been 
eliminated, and the cam _ shaft 


moved to the right in order to 
provide space for a camera mech- 
anism which supplants the casting 
function. The machine is designed 
for operation either manually or 
with the Teletypesetter, as is the 
Fotosetter. 

In the Linofilm, 12-point 2-letter 
matrices are. used, and the manufac- 
turers stressed that both positions 
may be used in the same line by 
employing upper and lower rails. 
By a simple arrangement of “fo- 
cusing stops” the magnification or 
reduction of type is possible. 

The Linofilm operates normally 
at eight lines per minute. 

New Fairchild Engraver 

Fairchild Camera and _ Instru- 
ment Corp., introduced two new 
machines at the exposition. One 
was a 120-line photo-electric en- 
graver. The other is a self-justify- 
ing cold-type composing machine, 
known as the Lithotype, especial- 
ly designed to supply copy for 
photo-offset work. 

The Lithotype is being intro- 
duced with Century Old Style 
type in 6, 8, 10 and 12 point 
upper and lower case and with 
bold face and italics in addition 
to the standard type face. A vari- 
ety of other type faces will be 
made available. 

Also on exhibit in the “cold 
composition” field are Coxhead 
Corp., with its DSJ Type Com- 
posing Machine, newest model of 
the Vari-Type family, with change- 
able type feature and automatic 
alignment of the righthand mar- 
gin, and the equally modern Justo- 
writer, made by Commercial Con- 





graphically character by 
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trols Corp., for users of the 
cold-type process. The latter is a 
typewriter composing machine with 
a recorder unit that perforates a 
tape which is justified on the re- 
producer. 

American Type Founders is 
demonstrating a new photocom- 
posing machine which makes pos- 
sible reproduction of display com- 
position without setting type. 
Called the ATF-Hadego Photo- 
compositor, the equipment pro- 
duces photographic composition 
on film or paper, with a wide 
variety of type faces available. 

Center of attraction for action- 
minded printers is the ATF- 
Webendorfer four-color, web-fed 
offset press in full commercial 
production. 

Goss Printing Press Co., with 
headquarters in Chicago, has a 
display of newspapers, magazines, 
books and supplements printed on 
Goss presses. The exhibit includes 
both black and white and color 
printing produced on various Goss 
units. A miniature model of the 
Goss Headliner press is on dis- 
play. 

New Chemco Dark Room 

Chemco Photoproducts Co., has 
a display of camera, darkroom, 
stripping and printing equipment. 
Chemco’s darkroom, especially 
designed for the show, is a pre- 
fabricated all-steel unit coated 
with baked enamel and equipped 
with many optional features. On 
display is the Model 910 Con- 
trolled Temperature Darkroom 
Sink. 

Electric controls for presses are 
exhibited by Cline Electric Mfg. 
Co., and Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 
Ludlow Typograph Co. has an ex- 
hibit of its full line line of equip- 
ment for composing room use. 

Other exhibitors of newspaper 
equipment include Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Co., Challenge Ma- 
chinery Co., Dayton, Rapid Roll- 
er, U. S. Rubber and Bingham 
roller companies, Mohr Lino-Saw 
Co., H. B. Rouse & Co., and Van- 
dercook & Sons. 

f 


The Fotosetter, by Intertype, which “sets” photo- The Linofilm, by 


character. 





Ad Rate Increase 
‘The Only Way Out’ 


HARRISBURG, Pa. — James F. 
O’Connor, business manager of the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, told the 
Classified Clinic of Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
here this week that the general out- 
look of the newspaper business is 
“far from optimistic.” 

“I predict,” he said, “that if you 
haven't already increased your ad- 
vertising rate—and even if you 
have done so recently — another 
rate increase is in the offing for 
you. It’s the only way out.” 





Notable in the “unorthodox” 
field is the exhibit of William C. 
Huebner, owner and director of 
Huebner Laboratories, Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y. Mr. Huebner has a 
display devoted to the Electro- 
nographic Onset Press, which 
prints by the direct action of 
electronic or electrical force. 

Mr. Huebner also displayed the 
Straight-Line Image Reverser 
used in photo-mechanical camera 
work where the vertical copyboard 
and the vertical focus glass are 
parallel and the lens projects the 
image in a straight line between 
the copy and the sensitized plate. 

« 


Guild Committee 
Checks on Pensions 


The Newspaper Guild of New 
York, CIO, has established a spe- 
cial Pensions Committee to ac- 
tivate a citywide program of bar- 
gaining on pensions. 

Details of company-managed 
pension plans now in operation 
at the New York Times, New 
York Daily News, Standard and 
Poor’s and Time, Inc., as well as 
a model pension program offered 
at the American Newspaper Guild 
convention are being studied. 

Committee spokesmen said all 
units should take immediate steps 
to obtain from their managements 
actuarial data on personnel. 





Linotype, which films a whole 


line of characters at a time. 
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Compass Sells Shares 
To Raise Capital Funds 


THE New York Compass this 
week offered 30,000 shares of a 
new issue of non-voting common 
stock at $10 a share to keep the 
paper going for the next 12 
months, while expanding circula- 
tion. 

Readers were asked to buy as 
much as each could, whether one 
share or 100 shares. 

“Sales are better than we an- 
ticipated for the first few days,” 
Ted O. Thackrey, editor and pub- 
lisher of the paper, told Epiror & 
PUBLISHER. 

In the official prospectus, the 
stock was offered as a speculation. 
Its financial statement for the year 
ended May 14, 1950, showed a 
deficit of $514,112.69 although 
the company had grossed more 
than one million dollars in the 
period, the first year of publica- 
tion. Financial statement and 
prospectus appeared in the Com- 
pass Sept. 13. 

Not Breaking Even 

“The company has not yet 
reached the financial ‘break-even’ 
point in its operations, and re- 
quires sales of an additional 12,- 
000,-15,000 copies daily and in- 


creased advertising revenue to 
eliminate operating losses,” the 
prospectus said. 

During the summer about 50,- 


000 copies of the paper were sold 
each day. This represented a gain 
of about 10,000 daily compared 
with a year ago. 

“Current promotional contests 
may have had some effect in in- 
creasing the paper’s circulation,” 
the prospectus said, “but it is be- 
lieved that the increase indicated 
above results primarily from wider 
acceptance of and interest in the 
paper, and is an indication of sta- 
bility and growth essential to 
eventual success.” 

Advertising linage during late 
May, all of June and early July 
was reported averaging close to 
10,000 lines a week. This was 
about double the linage for the 
same period in 1949, when the 
Compass began publication. 

Advertising revenues have in- 
creased, it was noted, but not in 
proportion to linage because of 
rate reductions. 

Linage Off Since Korea 

In addition, volume of advertis- 
ing has been affected during July 
and August because of “restricted 
activity in the movie field in the 
City of New York.” Linage in the 
Compass is concentrated in the 
local amusement field. The paper 
gets a tiny share of the city’s re- 
tail advertising as compared with 
other New York City newspapers. 

The annual financial statement 
in the prospectus indicated that 
revenues from advertising during 
the Compass’s first year, ending 
last May, were overshadowed by 
income from street sales. 
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Newsstand circulation (at 10 
cents a copy) brought in $855,- 
968.54 during the 12 months. Ad- 
vertising, after provision for re- 
bates and allowances, amounted to 
$187,807.79. Subscriptions added 
another $32,890.85 to income. 
Bulk and back-date sales were $1,- 
193.96. Altogether gross operat- 
ing income was $1,077,861.14 for 
the year. 

Newsmen Cost Most 

Operating expenses totaled $1,- 
595,570.53, leaving the paper 
$517,709.39 in the red on opera- 
tions. The biggest item of cost was 
$606,265.95 for salaries and other 
expenses on the editorial side of 
the paper. 

Newsprint cost $192,591.29. Ex- 
penditures for composing, stereo- 
typing and the pressroom ran 
about $298,900. Production man- 
agement amounted to $28,683.20. 

Other expenses were: advertis- 
ing, $43,988.72; promotion, $26,- 
059.99; circulation, $125,140.39; 
and administration and accounting, 
$236,859.54. Depreciation of plant 
and equipment was set at about 
$37,000. 

Fixed assets on May 14, 1950, 
totaled $343,680.11, but the board 
of directors noted that this did not 
include an amount of $272,940.11 
which would have been spent on 
installation of equipment—which 
was taken over already set up 
from the folded New York Star. 

Paper Will Go On 

Whether or not the stock sale is 
completed successfully, Mr. Thack- 
rey told E&P, the Compass will 
continue to publish. Proceeds will 
go into expansion of operations, 
chiefly circulation, he indicated. 

Control of the paper will remain 
in his hands as owner of the only 
voting stock, 5,000 shares of no 
par common, valued on the books 
as $1,000. 

The new $10 par stock will be 
subject to prior claims of pre- 
ferred stockholders and of notes, 
bonds and other creditors, he said, 
but not to his own stock. 

The sole preferred stockholder, 
he said, is Mrs. Anita Blaine, who 
became seriously ill last fall. Pre- 
ferred stock listed at $600,000 on 
the books, is 5% cumulative, and 
redeemable at $105 a share. 

Purchasers of the new common 
will have prior right to non-cumu- 
lative dividends up to 5% annual- 
ly, as against Mr. Thackrey’s 5,000 
shares of voting common stock. 
But when the new stock gets its 
5% in any one year, then Mr. 
Thackrey’s stock, as a class, be- 
comes entitled “to receive an 
amount in dividends equal, in the 
aggregate, to the dividends re- 
ceived” by the new common, as a 
class. 

Other indebtedness of the com- 
pany, with prior rights over the 


common stock, were a mortgage 
on plant and equipment as security 
for notes totaling $93,000 in mid- 
August, payable to a mortgage 
finance company, and unsecured 
demand and short-term notes for 
$105,750 held by friends of Mr. 
Thackrey. 
ported payable in monthly install- 
ments on or before January 16, 
1952. 
Outlook Unpredictable 

Mr. Thackrey made no predic- 
tions on financial prospects once 
the new stock is sold. 

The prospectus said, “With ad- 
ditional funds, it is believed that 
the Compass can obtain additional 
circulation and can achieve a po- 
sition of security which will en- 
able it to carry on its important 
work in the public interest.” 

The daily was described as an 
“independent, liberal non-Commu- 
nist mewspaper,” appearing six 
mornings a week. 

“Politically, the Compass may 
be classified as somewhat left of 
center,” the prospectus said. “It 
is an opponent of the extreme left 
as well as the extreme right.” 

Mr. Thackrey, it was added, has 
spent more than 25 years as a 
newspaperman in the United 
States and the Far East. For sev- 
eral years, prior to 1949, he was 
editor and general manager of the 
New York Post. He has also 
served as editor or associate edi- 
tor of the Clevelund (O.) Press, 
the Buffalo (N. Y.) Times, the 
New York Telegram and_ the 
Shanghai (China) Evening Post. 

O’Conner Is M. E. 

Recently appointed managing 
editor of the Compass is Tom 
O’Connor, the prospectus noted. 
Mr. O'Connor was on PM from 
1940 to 1948, rising from re- 
porter to city editor and editorial 
writer. When PM became the 
Star, he was taken along. 

There are about 125 people on 
the Compass, all of whom, except 
executives, are members of unions 
with which the company has un- 
ion contracts. 

Other ways of raising needed 
capital have been considered, Mr. 
Thackrey said, but the stock sub- 
scription plan was judged most 
satisfactory. He indicated he had 
approached most of his wealthy 
friends before he decided to seek 
funds from the general public. 


The stock offer was made with 
the query: “Do you think this 
would be a better world without 
the Compass?” 

“Do you think there would be 
a more effective fight for civil 
liberties without the Compass? Do 
you believe the war on discrimina- 
tion and segregation and Jimcrow 
would have as great a chance 
of success without the Compass? 

“The Compass stands for peace, 
with honor; a revitalized United 
Nations; against the police state 
and for freedom and free people, 
here and everywhere. Would the 
chance of achieving these things 
be improved — if the Compass 
should suddenly disappear?” 


The $93,000 was re- 


Gen. Bradley 
Will Address 
APME Session 


General Omar Bradley, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
will address the annual meeting of 
the Associated Press Managing 
Editors Association Nov. 17 at At- 
lanta, Ga. 

This was announced by APME 
President Lee Hills of the Miami 
Herald after a two-day meeting of 
the chairmen of the study commit- 
tees this week in New York City. 

The Associated Press also plans 
to bring back at least one staff 
member from the Tokyo-Korea 
area to give the managing editors 
a first-hand report of the fighting 
and of reporting conditions there. 

The convention is scheduled for 
Nov. 15-18, and the first day’s ses- 
sion will be devoted largely to the 
war and censorship. More than 
460 persons are registered. 

Other features of the program 
include: 

1. A day devoted to problems 
of single circuit newspapers. 

2. The first report of the 
APME’s study of the content of 
AP’s news report and how it af- 
fects member newspapers. 

3. A program on photographic 
techniques. 

Committee reports will be 
mailed to AP managing editors in 
advance of the Atlanta meeting. 

Attending the meetings were: 

Officers: Lee Hills, Miami Her- 
ald, president, and L. R. Blan- 
chard, Gannett Newspapers, vice- 
president. 

General Executives, Continuing 
Study Committees: Norman Isaacs, 
St. Louis Star-Times, Chairman, 
and Herbert Corn, Washington 
Star, vice-chairman. 

State Studies: Vincent S. Jones, 
Gannett Newspapers; Alex McCul- 
lough, Spartanburg Herald; Ray 
Spangler, Redwood City Tribune; 
and E. T. Stone, Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer. 

Special Assignments: William P. 
Steven, Minneapolis Star-Tribune; 
Walter Lister, Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin, and Wallace Lomoe, Milwau- 
kee Journal. 

Writing: James S. Pope, Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

Features: Frank Eyerly, Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. 


Censorship: J. R. Wiggins, 
Washington Post. 
Nominating: Stanley Barnett, 


Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

News: David Patten, Providence 
Journal and Bulletin; Carl White, 
Santa Monica Outlook; Lloyd 
Felmly, Newark News; V. M. 
Newton, Jr. Tampa _ Tribune; 
Fred Stein, Binghamton Press; 
James Jarvis, Chattanooga Times, 
and E. C. Hoyt, Cedar Rapids 
Gazette. 


J 
Sunday Price Up 
SAN Deco, Calif.—The San 
Diego Union has increased _ its 
Sunday edition price from 10 to 
15 cents. 
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CARTOONISTS FIND THE PRESS FURNISHES TOPICS FOR COMMENT 


























REPORTERS’ ROUNDUP 


Cargill, Central Press 


Association Shoe 





NO BLACKOUT FOR UNCLE 


maker, Chicago Daily News 


SABOTAGE, EH! 


Thomas, Detroit (Mic Vews 





Troop Sendoff Photos 
Embellish Wreck Story 


Witkes BARRE, Pa.—The troop 
train disaster Sept. 11 at West 
Lafayette, O., struck close to home 
for the Record - Times - Leader - 
News, this town’s combined morn- 
ing and evening newspaper. 

One of the firm’s business of- 
fle employes was among the 50 
injured, another was badly shaken 
up and 33 Pennsylvania National 
Guardsmen from this area were 
killed. 

The newspaper’s men were on 
the train as members of Wilkes 
Barre’s historic 109th Field Artil- 
lery Regiment. They are Lt. Merle 
R. Edwards, a circulation man, 
who was injured, and Capt. John 
Melan, of the advertising depart- 
ment, who was unhurt. 

Covered Departure 

Only the day before, the Times- 
Leader-News had covered with 
reporters and photographers the 
happy-go-lucky departure of the 
Wilkes Barre group. 

The pictures, which included 
some of the dead and injured 
were scheduled, normal size, for 
the paper’s regular first edition on 
Monday, which generally is on 
the street at 1:30 P. M. 

When Managing Editor Joseph 
T. Murphy received the AP flash 
on the wreck around 8 A.M. he 
had the two pictures made into 
8-column cuts and they were used 
in a special edition out on the 
Street at 11 A.M. Another extra 
edition was circulated at 4:30 
P.M. 

The Times-Leader-News had no 
Teporters on the wrecked train, but 
considerable background on the 
local regiment, including a com- 
plete roster of the men. The unit's 
armory is right across the street 


from the newspaper office and its 
pre-departure activities had been 
covered fully for several weeks. 

Mr. Murphy said the coverage 
of the wreck was the biggest in 
the newspaper’s history. 

After the story broke, Mr. 
Murphy sent staff Reporter James 
F. Lee to the scene of the wreck 
by plane, especially to get eye- 
witness stories from the newspa- 
per’s two guardsmen. 

Coshocton Press Center 


The wreck flash alerted evening 
newspapers throughout Pennsyl- 
vania because they had covered on 
Sunday the departure of various 
units of the 28th Division. 

Many calls were made to the 
Coshocton (O.) Tribune, nearest 
daily to the scene of the wreck. 

The Tribune office later became 
a temporary headquarters for re- 
porters from Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Columbus and 
other cities. 

Some wreck survivors also went 
to the Tribune office where they 
provided eye-witness accounts of 
the accident. Russell Hamilton, 
of the Philadelphia Bulletin, call- 
ing from Philadelphia, talked on 
the telephone in the Tribune office 
with Sgt. Joseph Warhola, of 
Simpson, Pa., who took several 
wreck pictures which the wire 
services used. 

The Bulletin also sent James E. 
McNeill, a_ staff reporter, and 
Joseph Wasko, photographer, to 
the scene. They flew through 
bad weather in the regular Bulle- 
tin plane piloted by Kurt Heil- 
brun. 


Bad weather forced them to stay 
over Wings Field, Pa., for over 20 
minutes before heading west. The 
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pilot made a landing on a small 
airstrip at the West Lafayette Air- 
port,, about two miles from the 
scene of the wreck. 

Police, Military Helpful 

Mr. Wasko took about 20 pic- 
tures. He said there were 25 re- 
porters and photographers a‘ 
West Lafayette when he arrive .. 
Local and state police, and m.i!i- 
tary authorities, were very cvop- 
erative with the press, he reported. 

Information for wire services 
and papers, as far west as Chica- 
go, was supplied by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad System’s main pub- 
lic relations office at Philadelphia. 

Gus Payne, system publicity 
representative, was notified of the 
wreck at 7:30 A.M. 

A former Pittsburgh newspaper- 
man, he went immediately to his 
office in Philadelphia to handle 
calls. 

Since the railroads are being 
run by the Army, it was decided 
in a conference with military au- 
thorities that lists of dead and in- 
jured would be released’ by the 
Army after next of kin were noti- 
fied. 

Otherwise, the railroad used its 
normal procedure in giving out 
details of the wreck. 


38,200 See Benefit 
Gridiron Spectacle 


CuicaGo—A crowd of 38,200 
witnessed the exhibition football 
game between the Chicago Bears 
and Philadelphia Eagles here 
Sept. 10, under sponsorship of 
the Chicago Sun-Times for the 
Armed Forces Benefit Fund. 

Units from the Army, Navy 
and Marines participated in the 
between-halves ceremonies. This 
year’s contest was the second 
staged under Sun-Times auspices. 
Proceeds to the Armed Forces 
are expected to be upwards of 
$50,000, according to Dick Hack- 
enberg, S-T sports editor. 


Av-ust Output 
™ Newsprint 
~ New Record 


[he greatest one-month produc- 
ion in history was achieved in 
August by the newsprint mills of 
the United States and Canada. 
The total tonnage, 557,325, ex- 
ceeded that of any month on rec- 
ord. The previous high mark was 
549,656 in May. 

Increased output from U. S. 
mills accounted largely for the 
new record, according to News- 
print Service Bureau data. The 
domestic mills produced 90,882 
tons, the largest amount in many 
years. And in the first eight 
months of this year, the U. S. 
mills have turned out 7.5% more 
paper than in the same period 
last year. 

Canadian output is .7% ahead 
of last year. The August produc- 
tion amounted to 466,443 tons 
and the eight-month total is 23.,- 
410 tons better than last year’s 
record. 

U. S. mills in August shipped 
100 tons more than they produced 
while Canada shipped 417,589 
tons. 

If the present rate of produc- 
tion continues, last year’s 6,000,- 
000-ton record will be exceeded 
by about 200,000 tons. 

Daily newspapers reporting to 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association consumed 346,795 
tons of newsprint in August, com- 
pared with 318,046 in August, 
1949. Eight-month consumption is 
7% higher than a year ago. 


u 
2 More in Regal Dress 
Two major newspapers — the 
Cincinnati (O.) Enquirer and the 
Boston (Mass.) Herald—adopted 
the new 8-point Intertype Regal 
body type this week. 
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CAMPAIGNS AND ACCOUNTS 





Insurance Firms Back 


AMA Ad Drive, Oct. 8-22 


CuicaGo—Insurance companies 
coast to coast will bring up heavy 
advertising artillery to back the 
American Medical Association 
campaign against socialized medi- 
cine, Oct. 8-22. 

AMA will run 70-inch ads in 
11,000 daily and weekly newspa- 
pers. National copy by insurance 
firms will supplement the AMA 
drive. Group hospital plans and 
other related organizations will 
also endorse voluntary health in- 
surance at the same time. 

A progress report on support 
by private insurance companies 
was released this week, indicating 
widespread cooperation by acci- 
dent and health insurance firms. 

The insurance company list con- 
tained the names of 24 firms, 
each of which will run ads in the 
states in which they do business. 
Some are one-state agencies and 
others cover all 48. 


Insurance ‘Package’ 
PHILADELPHIA—A series of 1,- 
000-line ads, designed to sell a 
new “package” of insurance of- 
fered by the Insurance Co. of 
North America to homeowners, 
will appear in 130 daily newspa- 
pers in Pennsylvania beginning on 
Sept. 18. Smaller ads will run 
later in Sunday newspapers. 


South Saturated 

TEN Southern states will be 
“saturated” with newspaper adver- 
tising for the 20th Century-Fox 
film, “Two Flags West,” begin- 
ning Oct. 8. Ads of 1,400 lines, 
1,000 and 820 lines will run in 
37 newspapers. Charles Schlaifer 
& Co., Inc., is the agency. 


Tintex in 65 Dailies 

EVERY WEEK for two months, 
starting Sept. 19, Park & Tilford 
will run ads for its All-fabric Tin- 
tex Tints and Dyes in 65 news- 
papers across the country. Inser- 
tions will fill 200 and 300 lines. 
Storm & Klein, Inc., is the agency. 


Salt Cod on East Coast 

A SERIES of large-space newspa- 
per ads in Eastern seaboard and 
Midwestern cities is planned by 
the Gordon Pew Fisheries Co., 
Ltd. H. B. Humphrey Co. of Bos- 
ton is the agency. 


Sinclair in 250 Papers 

TIMED IMPACT on five markets 
highlighted the fall ad campaign 
of Sinclair Refining Co., which an- 
nounced its new anti-rust gasoline 
in more than 250 newspapers in 
155 cities beginning Sept. 5. Simi- 
lar campaigns were scheduled in 
four additional markets Sept. 12 
and Sept. 19, to continue for 13 
weeks. In outlying areas, 50-50 
co-op advertising was placed in 
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500 papers. Agency is Morey, 
Humm & Johnstone, Inc. 


Beechnut Uses Cartoons 
CarTOONS in 275 daily newspa- 
pers and 25 Sunday supplements 
beginning Sept. 14 were aimed to 
sell Beech-Nut coffee. A series of 
100-line ads will appear weekly in 
newspapers with a combined cir- 
culation of more than 20,000,000. 
Kenyon & Eckhardt is the agency. 


Cheese Takes Cake 
PHILADELPHIA — Cottage cheese 
sales in the Philadelphia-southern 
New Jersey and northern Dela- 
ware area, traditionally far below 
national averages, are being in- 
creased by the Supplee-Wills- 
Jones Milk Co., using heavy news- 
paper advertising. N. W. Ayer. 


Enter Lighter Field 
CuicaGo—Parker Pen Co., of 
Janesville, Wis., has earmarked 
$160,000 for a Christmas cam- 
paign to advertise nationally its 
newly acquired Flaminaire, bu- 
tane gas-fueled lighter. Tatham- 
Laird, Inc., Chicago, is the agency. 
s 


Arvin Ad Program 
CuicaGo—Arvin Industries, Inc., 
Columbus, Ind., has announced 
“the biggest ad-. 
in Arvin history” tor we 1s95u-51 
drive on television and radio sets. 
Large space newspaper ads are be- 
ing furnished to dealers. Roche, 
Williams & Cleary, Inc., Chicago. 
e 


Washington Star Hikes 
General Rate 10% 


WASHINGTON—The Washington 
Star this week announced its first 
increase in rates for general dis- 
play advertising since January, 
1948, bringing the rate to 55 cents 
a line flat, daily and Sunday, ef- 
fective Oct. 1. The new charge 
replaces the current 50 cents a line 
flat, maintained “despite rising 
costs of production and a steady 
increase in circulation.” 

New rates will be subject to 
agency commission of 15% and 
2% cash discount on net. 

* 


Gravestone Firm Buys 


Monumental Ads 

The Winona Monument Co., of 
Winona, Minn., built its advertis- 
ing budget from a total of $107 in 
1930 to $12,500 for the year 1950, 
with 90% going into newspaper 
space, according to a case history 
released this week by the Bureau 
of Advertising, ANPA. 

Early experiments with adver- 
tising convinced company officials 
that their $50,000 volume in 1929 
could be enlarged. This year the 
business may gross $1,100,000. 












































Bureau of Advertising projects were discussed this week at a Plans 

Committee meeting attended by, left to right: Delwyn J. Worthington, 

president, American Association of Newspaper Representatives; Karl 

F. Moore, director of Retail Division; Lee A. Ward, of Ward-Griffith 

Co.; Clark Stevens, of Sawyer, Ferguson & Walker Co., and Thomas 
J. Cochrane, New York News, committee vice-chairman. 








NAEA Appoints Canvass ‘Fraud’ 
Group to Back In New Jersey 
Bureau Ad Plan Stirs Rivalry 


Two big newspaper advertising 
groups joined forces this week to 
expand national linage through 
promotions at local levels, pushing 
the “Plan of Action” of the. Bu- 
reau of Advertising, ANPA, with 
the cooperation of a newly formed 
committee in the Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives Association. 

The NAEA committee will 
hold its first meeting Sept. 25, it 
was announced by George G. 
Steele, ad director of the Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Bulletin, and presi- 
dent of NAEA. Under the chair- 
manship of J. Garrett Noonan of 

.e Louisville (Ky) Courier-Jour- 
nal and Times, the group will 
serve as a Steering unit for NAEA 
and as liaison with the Bureau. 


Committee members who will 
serve under Mr. Noonan are: 

Thomas J. Cohrane, New York 
News, vicechairman of the Bu- 
reau’s Plans Committee, which 
originated the “Plan of Action”; 
Don U. Bridge, Gannett Newspa- 
pers, former chairman of the 
Plans Committee; Harry D. Keller, 
Philadelphia Bulletin; C. L. Foun- 
tain, Lancaster (Pa.) New Era and 
Intelligencer-Journal; Godfrey 
Kauffmann, Washington (D. C.) 
Star; Vernon Brooks, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers; Delwyn J. 
Worthington, Cresmer & Wood- 
ward, president of the American 
Association of Newspaper Repre- 
sentatives; Harold V. Manzer, 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram and 
Gazette. 

Also William S. Waddell, Eliza- 
bethton (Tenn.) Star; Sam R. 
Bloom, Dallas (Tex.) Times-Her- 
ald; Fred F. Rowden, St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post-Dispatch; Richard J. 
Jones, Portland (Ore.) Orgonian; 
E. A. Hartford, Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Times; Russell W. Young, 
Seattle (Wash.) Times; Robert K. 
Drew, Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal; 
Karl T. Finn, Cincinnati (O.) 
Times-Star; Lewis B. Hill, Colum- 
bus (O.) Ditpatch, and J. W. Gar- 
ner, Petersborough (Ont.) Ex- 
aminer. 


The Union City (N. J.) Hudson 
Dispatch warned its readers this 
week to beware of fraud in a cir- 
culation solicitation. 


The Dispatch said telephone 
callers were telling subscribers 
that the Dispatch carrier had 


been injured in an accident. The 
callers were said to have pro- 
claimed themselves to be carriers 
for the Newark Sunday News and 
to have appealed for subscriptions 
on the ground they were raising a 
fund to purchase a television set 
for the “injured boy in the hos- 
pital.” 

The Newark News promptly be- 
gan an investigation and said evi- 
dently fakers were using its name 
as it did not condone such prac- 
tices. 

“Our investigation disclosed that 
a fraud is being perpetrated on the 
unsuspecting and sympathetic pub- 
lic by a gang of circulation can- 
vassers brought into this territory 
by the Newark Sunday News to 
get subscriptions for their newspa- 
per,” asserted the Dispatch story. 

The Union City paper said the 
same tactics were being used in 
Hoboken and near-by municipali- 
ties. 

The story was picked up by the 
Newark Star-Ledger, morning and 
Sunday, which added details about 
similar reports having been re- 
ceived by it. 

News Investigates 

Joseph T. Scarry, circulation di- 
rector of the Newark News, made 
this statement to E&P: 

“The charge of the Hudson Dis- 
patch was a surprise to us, as the 
Dispatch did not get in touch with 
us in advance. As soon as we 
learned of it, we began an investi- 
gation. We already have strong in- 
timations that persons not in any 
way connected with the Newark 
News have been using its name on 
the telephone. This we are investi- 
gating further. Everyone who 
knows the Newark News knows it 
would not condone any such prac- 
tice.” 
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Tewspaper Kpresentative 





‘Well, I'll Tell You How 
I Entered the Business’ 


By James L. Collings 


SAT US DOWN crosslegged style, 
we did, and had us an open-vest, 
sleeves-rolled-up conversation that 
flitted about aimlessly, like a small 
piece of paper caught in the wind. 

Rex — Adolph G. Ruthman — 
owned one of the vests and several 
of the sleeves. He also owns an 
easy-quiet-friendly nature, 170 
pounds, blue eyes, sluggish blond 
hair, ears large enough to catch 
all the gossip from here to the 
backyard fence, and a partnership 
in Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, 
newspaper representatives. As se- 
nior partner, he is boss man. 

He leaned his eyes on the top 
rim of the hornrimmed glasses and 
told how he began in the advertis- 
ing business. 

Success Story 

“One night,” he said, “I came 
home from work as a stenographer 
with a billboard company. When 
I went’ into the living room, I 
picked up the newspaper and no- 
ticed, after a while, a classified 
ad with lots of white space 
around it. 

“The ad asked for a secretary. 
I wasn’t too satisfied where I was, 
so I sat right down and applied 
and wound up with a job on the 
Cincinnati Post. 1 became secre- 
tary to the advertising manager. 

“That’s how it happened, and 
I’ve had an interesting and en- 
joyable life ever since.” 

He snowballed his experience 
down the hill and when he finished 
he had himself a big baby, hard- 
packed, with pipe stuck cockily in 
icy mouth to show junior was over 
21. After two years with the 
Post, he went to the sales head- 
quarters, in Cleveland, of Scripps- 
McRae, which became Scripps- 
Howard in 1922. 

Another two years and he re- 
ported to Scripps-McRae’s New 


York sales office. In 1915, at an 
eager 25, he was made Eastern 
sales manager. 

“The next year,” Rex said, “I 
joined an advertising agency in 
Chicago as media director. Finally, 
in 1919, I became a partner in 
this firm.” 

He sat back and thought a mo- 
meni, considering his career. 
Stronglooking fingers tugged on 
one of his ears, which curl over at 
the top as though grasping hun- 
grily at a secret. 

Make It Brief 

“A long life (he’s 61),” he said, 
“brings you the ability to con- 
dense a sales pitch and gives you 
an understanding of the problems 
of agency men and advertisers. 
We here always try to put our- 
selves in their place. 

“[ never tell a man he’s made 
a mistake. I feel that if we haven't 
sold him it’s our fault. This atti- 
tude pays big dividends. Yes, I 
believe the sales approach should 
be brief and informative.” 

A smile split his face up into 
zigzag creases. 

“Tl tell you what I mean. 

“Once a man called me and 
asked my advice about two pa- 
pers in a certain town. Our paper 
was the smaller, and he wanted to 
know if on the strength of that 
he should use the other one. 

“Well, I told him I had two 
hound dogs up on the farm and 
one of them had more fleas than 
his companion, but that didn’t 
necessarily mean he was the bet- 
ter dog. 

“<*Thanks,’ my friend said, ‘I’m 
in a hurry. That’s all I wanted to 
know, and he hung up. _ That’s 
what I mean by a brief pitch.” 

Rex believes as wholeheartedly 
in his unique partnership setup as 
he does in sales brevity. 
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The organization was founded 
in 1910 by Louis Gilman, and five 
years later Daniel Nicoll made it 
Gilman & Nicoll. As mentioned, 
the trio became official in 1919 
when Rex joined. Mr. Gilman 
died in 1944 and Mr. Nicoll is 
now with Paul Block Newspapers. 

Today, with a $3,500,000 billing 
and 24 newspapers represented 
from New England to California, 
the firm has 30 employes, 14 of 
whom are salesmen. 

In August of 1944, against the 
advice of his friends who pre- 
dicted failure, Rex put GN&R on 
a partnership basis. There are now 
seven partners, including himself 
and his 27-year-old son, Richard. 

“I did this,” Rex explained, “be- 
cause I wanted my associates to 
have the same interest in the 
business I have. They had earned 
it, and I couldn’t figure out a bet- 
ter way to make the men happy 
and to increase their self-respect 
and feeling of importance. Col- 
lectively, they own more of the 
business than I do. 

“At the same time the multiple 
partnership was originated, we ar- 
ranged it so that our key men who 
























































Rex Ruthman 
are not partners participated in q 
bonus system. 

“But to get away from GN&R, 
I'd like to say that since the ex. 
pansion of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising, selling newspaper space to- 
day as compared with the Dark 
Ages when we had little more 
than conversation to offer is rela- 
tively interesting and resultful, 

“Today we often tell the fel- 
low on the other side of the desk 
more about his business than he 
knows himself.” 


... in the rich 
$800-MILLION 
AKRON MARKET 


ONE FOR ALL—Akron’s ONLY daily and 
Sunday newspaper is the ONE newspaper to 
reach ALL potential buyers in the rich, free- 
spending Akron Market. 


ALL FOR ONE—A Beacon Journal advertising 
schedule is ALL you need to do a thorough 


selling job of the entire Akron Market. 


And 


best of all, you can do this selling job at ONE 


LOW COST. 


AKRON BE 


John S. Knight, Publisher 


Represented by STORY-BROOKS AND FINLEY 
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‘: Seven Trusted Servants 


These are the business managers of the seven Brush-Moore 
Newspapers. They manage six papers in Ohio and one 


Cc. V. HUGHES 
East Liverpool Review 


on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 





Though their papers are a part of the Brush-Moore 


group, each is a working newspaperman representing 





his own community. That means just as there are 
Brush-Moore newspapers there are Brush-Moore 
towns — each strong, independent, thriving, 


growing. And, each town represented by a 





newspaper dedicated to serve the community 


GEORGE W. ROGERS 2 
The Salem News 





and each newspaper headed by a manager 
who with the editor is working to better 


his own town. 


E | Ina very real sense, the manager, the editor 
i | and their staffs typify the competence and 


. | personal integrity of the men and women who 






“get out the paper’ in home towns everywhere 


—a priceless ingredient in maintaining a free press. 


RICHARD P. CURTIS 
The Salisbury Times 






THE CANTON REPOSITORY, Canton, Ohio 
\ STEUBENVILLE HERALD-STAR, Steubenville, Ohio 


PORTSMOUTH TIMES, Portsmouth, Ohio 
THE MARION STAR, Marion, Ohi 
r ush ®@ a3 qs r ? ES LIVERPOOL REVIEW, East Liverpool, Ohio 
THE SALEM NEWS, Salem, Ohi 
NEWSPAPERS INC. 


THE SALISBURY TIMES. Selisbury, Maryland 
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Room for 300 
In Press Box 
At Rice Stadium 


Houston, Tex. — Sportswriters, 
photographers, and radiomen will 
be accommodated in a new press 
box at the Rice Institute Stadium 
this fall. 

The press box is a building in 
itself, perched on top of the 
70,000-seat stadium. This press 
box can serve 300 newsmen. It 
has separate decks for radio, press 
and photographers. Working news- 
men won't have to walk up—they 
will have their own elevator from 
the ground level. 

On the press level there will 
be space to seat 75 writers with 
30 inches of working space. Im- 
mediately behind each writer will 
be an equal space to accom- 
modate telegraph operators, with 
a plug for wire facilities to each 
seat. In front of each writer there 
will also be a telephone plug-in 
so he can get direct telephone 
service. Windows on the press box 
can be raised in good weather. 

Also, on the press level will be 
a 5x10-foot darkroom and a 5x 
10-foot photo transmission room. 
There is also a space for the offi- 
cial statisticians and the press box 
public address announcer. Also, 
on this level is a 25 foot long 
snack bar which will serve sand- 
wiches and soft drinks. 

The top level will have the en 
tire front open for the convenience 
of photographers, although there 
will be a canopy for protection 
against sun and rain. There will 
be an anchor bolt every five feet 
the full 240 feet of the photo- 
grapher’s deck and electrical out- 
lets will be available for cameras. 


Short “his 


PERSONAL item in EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER: “He joined the United 
Press 20 years ago as a cowboy.” 

nu 

PERSONAL item in the Welling- 
ton (O.) Enterprise: “Although 
not entirely completed, the Harry 
Bovard family is now occupying 
its new residence.” 

. 

HEADLINE in the Pullman 
(Wash.) Herald: “Lions To Qual- 
ify As Blood Donors.” 

a 





HEADLINE in the Yavapai Coun- 
ty Messenger, Prescott, Ariz.: 
“Man Dies of Heart Attack In 
Cottonwood, Body Sent to Wash.” 

Ss 


HEADLINE in the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Post-Gazette: “Butler Crash 
Kills Woman from East End.” 

* 


HEADLINE in the Wiesbaden 
Post at Wiesbaden Air Base, Fla.: 
“Base Wives Enjoy Free Lunch- 
eon.” 

s 
Rhinelander News 
To Have New Plant 

RHINELANDER, Wis.—Plans for 
the construction of a new plant 
by the Rhinelander Daily News 
on Rives Street, have been an- 
nounced by Clifford G. Ferris, 
editor and manager. The building 
will be of steel and masonry 
construction, approximately 68 by 
110 feet in size, on one floor. 

Since its establishment, the 
Daily News has been housed in 
the Stevens Street building, owned 
by the Columbus Club Holding 
Co., which has been overcrowded 
for several years. 


Unionists Hail 
United Front 
In Guild Strike 


Close cooperation between the 
Guild and other newspaper unions 
during the 73-day shutdown of 
the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun was hailed by labor lead- 
ers in congratulatory messages to 
the Newspaper Guild of New 
York. 

In an issue of its newspaper, 
Frontpage, the Guild this week 
claimed a “strike triumph” and 
Abe Raskin, labor writer on the 
New York Times staff, stated the 
“united front established between 
the Guild and the members of 
the AFL printing crafts opened 
the door to effective economic ac- 
tion by editorial and commercial 
employes for the first time in 
newspaper history.” 

“By its success in shutting down 
the key unit in the Scripps-How- 
ard chain,” Mr. Raskin asserted, 
“the Guild attained overnight 
the status it had sought unsuccess- 
fully for 16 years.” 

Murray Congratulations 

Philip Murray, CIO president, 
sent congratulations to the other 
unions and workers “who by re- 
specting the Guild picket line 
have given a most concrete dem- 
onstration of the value of labor 
unity in a common struggle. Again 
let me express the congratulations 
of the entire ClO upon the suc- 
cessful and victorious settlement 
of the strike.” 

John L. Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers, Michael J. Quill 
of the Transport Workers, and 
Louis Hollander of the CIO were 
among others who sent victory 





For One and All 

Raleigh, N. C.—The Raleigh 
Times meant business when it 
asked the City Council to end 
“privilege” parking to relieve 
a local shortage of parking 
space. 

The paper invited the city to 
do away with a special load- 
ing zone marked off in front 
of the Times building. Oblig- 
ingly, the city did, and installed 
one-hour parking meters in the 
area. 





messages and praise of union co- 
operation. 

Said Mr. Hollander: “You have 
established a precedent which will 
strengthen labor’s hand in the 
newspaper and many other indus- 
tries for a long time to come.” 

Guild Claims Gains 

The Guild claimed substantial 
gains in the W-T & S contract, 
notably the $120 minimum, high- 
est in the business, and the un- 
precedented one-year freeze on 
jobs. 

“The absence of the 
Shop,” said Mr. Raskin, “is a 
disappointment—but more for 
psychological, than for practical, 


Guild 


reasons. The fact is that there 
is no real union security ob- 
tainable by contract under the 


Taft-Hartley Law, and it is sense- 
less to pretend there is. All that 
would have been gained under a 
9-out-of-10 Guild Shop clause 
would be a requirement that 90% 
of the people in the Guild juris- 
diction pay dues. Under the Her- 
ald-Tribune_ clause, which _ the 
Guild had offered to accept, even 
this would be diluted to apply 
only to new employes.” 














AS SOUTH BEND GOES, 
$O GOES THE NATION 


Population in South Bend’s metropolitan area (St. Joseph county) 
increased 26% since 1940. South Bend itself gained 14%. This is typi- 
cal of the country as a whole, according to a statement issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, which says: “Most big cities grew a little within 
their incorporated borders, but the greatest degree of growth was in 
the suburban areas.” Clearly, “Test Town, U.S.A.” is typical of the 
nation. Clearly, it’s the market for tests you can trust. 
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Minneapolis Star and Tribune columnist 
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EVENING MORNING AND SUNDAY 





MORE THAN 600,000 SUNDAY + 475,000 DAILY 


—— JOHN COWLES, President 
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Baseball's Czar Pines 
For His Turn at Bat 


By Mark Warren, 
Editor, Woodford Sun 


VERSAILLES, Ky. — Few people 
outside Kentucky know it, but 
Baseball Commissioner Albert B. 
(Happy) Chandler has a strong, 
personal interest in mewspaper 
publishing and since 1942 has 
owned his own weekly newspaper, 
the Woodford-Sun, published here. 

Commissioner Chandler seeks 
constantly to improve his paper, 
which has a circulation of several 
thousand, and plans have been un- 
der way for some time to buy a 
building, and modernize every 
phase of the paper’s operation. 

For nearly 81 years, the Sun 
has served the people of Woodford 
county, in which Versailles is lo- 
cated, but actually its papers go 
into many states and even over- 


seas, for Woodford’s sons and 
daughters have traveled to far 
places. 


Plenty to Write About 

In all parts of the paper's pro- 
duction, Commissioner Chandler 
keeps tab on what takes place. 

His personal interest is in writ- 
ing, and when time in the future 
permits, he plans to do plenty of 
just that. “I have a lot to write 
about,” he smiled, as the famous 
expression which earned him the 
name of “Happy” crossed his face. 

As ex-Governor and ex-Senator, 
Commissioner Chandler is thor- 
oughly conversant with the state’s 
happenings from a political stand- 
point. 

As a newspaperman, he makes it 
a point to see that everyone re- 
ceives fair treatment and equal ac- 
cess to the Sun’s columns. 

Fair Play For All 

When it touches on _ baseball 
news, the Sun gives equal treat- 
ment to all teams. The local ball 
team, a semi-pro outfit, gets first 
attention from the home-town 
paper, just as in other communi- 
ties. 

Every major league team has its 
followers in Versailles, but prob- 
ably Cincinnati Reds have the lar- 
gest in view of the proximity of 
that city, some 98 miles distant. 

Versailles itself is a village of 
2,775 population. Some 13 miles 
away lies Lexington, Ky., which 
has two dailies, the Herald and 
Leader. 

The best of feeling exists be- 
tween the dailies and their smaller 
weekly neighbor, and the Herald’s 
editor, Thomas R. Underwood, 
who is also Congressman from 
Kentucky’s Sixth Congressional 
District, was author, by request of 
the Sun, of the lead article in its 
Aug. 31 issue, in which Congress- 
maan Underwood related the latest 
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congressional action arising from 
the Korean conflict. 

The Sun seeks its information on 
national problems from original 
sources. For example, when the 
State Department-Senator Mc- 
Carthy feud was at its height, the 
Sun obtained a first-hand account 
from John Peurifoy, then Under 
Secretary. 

When the Sun wanted to give 
its readers something on the mili- 
tary aspect of the nation, it ob- 
tained information from Gen. 
Omar Bradley. 

Some 90% of the Sun’s news is 
local or of community nature, but 
it seeks to carry some news of 
more widespread nature, to present 
something different in the way of 
newspapering. 





A recent issue of the Sun was | 


dedicated to Kentucky’s Press As- 
sociation, which is headed by Joe 
La Gore, managing editor of the 
Paducah (Ky.) Sun- Democrat. 
The entire front page was turned 
over to the meaning of press free- 
dom to the individual and the 
aims and purposes of KPA. By 
coincidence, both the KPA and 
the 
year, 1869. 

Commissioner Chandler has de- 


Sun were founded the same 





rived considerable pleasure from | 


being a newspaper owner. 
= 


112 Pay $42,446 


For Northwest Tour 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—Paying $42,- 

446 for reservations, 112 Buffalo 

Evening News readers left Sept. 


10 for a 15-day tour of the Pacific | 


Northwest. It was sold out. 
The News announced its 7,000- 


mile Northwest Tour on April 28. | 


From then until Aug. 16, a story 
about the tour was carried each 
Wednesday. 





DOUGH 


RE ME! 


Want to know how to sell more 
the 


newspaper spenders? 


linage to million-dollar 


See Pages 64, 65 





Publisher “Happy” Chandler and 
granddaughter 





No. 12 for Thomson 

Toronto—Roy Thomson, pres- 
ident of Thomson Dailies, has 
purchased the 75-year-old week- 
ly Orillia (Ont.) Packet and 
Times, and plans to make it 
a daily within the next few 
months. This is Mr. Thomson’s 
12th newspaper property. 


Since 1940. . 4 
The Buffalo Market has grown 







The Buffalo 
Evening News 

has gained over 
35% in circulation 


January Grid Game 
For L. A. Charities 


Los ANGELES—The first of three 
annual pro-bowl football games 
to be sponsored by the Los Ap. 
geles Newspaper Publishers Asso. 
ciation will be played in Mem. 
orial Coliseum next Jan. 14, Play- 
ers will be selected from the 
American and National Confer. 
ences of the National Football 
League, and proceeds will be al. 
located to the Charity Foundations 
of each of the five newspapers, 

Participants in the games will 
be chosen by public ballot and 
local sports editors, according to ) 
Floyd Maxwell, chairman of the 
association. 


=e 

Christmas Already 

CoL_umBus, O.—The Citizen for 
Sunday, Sept. 10, was a big-one— 
with a 64-page magazine section 
and a 16-page Home Week sec. 
tion. Budd & Co. took several 
full pages in the magazine to 
introduce its “Early Bird Club” 
for Christmas shoppers. 
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@ Sell the News readers 
@ and you sell the | 


@ WHOLE BUFFALO MARKET 


OVER 1,440,000 PEOPLE 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor ond Publisher 





KELLY-SMITH CO. 





WESTERN NEW YORK’S GREAT NEWSPAPER 
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i I5 IN A GREAT NEW SUNDAY 
eal | COLOR COMIC PAGE! 


















} 
ET In television, HOWDY DOODY has flourished in a Now, as a Sunday news 10 color comic Page, 
— ome aad manner—entertaining more than 10,000,000 HOW ne DOODY promises to increas 
ewers in 50 major Cities. .. . spectacular record! 


Available in “3, /2 standard and full tabloid. Wire for samples and rate today. 
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Finney Named 
Editorial Page 
Editor on Star 


MINNEAPOLIS—Nat_  S. Finney 
has been made editor of the edi- 


torial page of the Minneapolis 
Star, on which 
he began news- 


paper work as a 


cub reporter in 
1925. 

For the last 
nine years Mr. 


Finney has been 
manager of the 
Star and Tribune 
Washington  bu- 
reau. In 1947 as 
a Washington 
correspondent he 
won the Pulitzer 
prize for nation- 
al affairs reporting and the Ray- 
mond Clapper Memorial Award 
for outstanding Washington re- 
porting. 

Mr. Finney, who is 46, dropped 
out of the University of Minne- 
sota for a year to work as a re- 
porter on the Minneapolis Star, 
returned and was graduated in 
1927. He became a staffer on the 
Star again, made a six-month trip 
to Europe, worked for Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., publishers, and 
held sales and advertising posts in 
Chicago, New York and New Or- 
leans for several years. 

He returned to the Star staff in 

1933 and was made city editor 
and, in 1938, feature editor. He 
joined the Washington staff in 
1941. 
; He is a member of the Grid- 
iron club of Washington, the Na- 
tional Press club, the Overseas 
Writers, the White House Corre- 
spondents association, and Chi 
Phi and Sigma Delta Chi frater- 
nities. He was decorated in 1948 
by the government of Norway 
with the medal of St. Olaf. 

Mr. Finney has been succeeded 
on the Washington staff of the 
Star and Tribune by Wilbur ‘E. 
Elston. 

The post of editor of the Star 
editorial page has been vacant 
several years. Carroll Binder 
holds the comparable post on the 
Tribune. George L. Peterson and 
Arthur R. Upgren continue as as- 
sociate editorial page editors of 
the Star. 





Finney 


Football: 60 Pages 


The Jackson (Miss.) Daily 
News published its 1950 Football 
Preview Section in 60 pages on 
Friday, Sept. 8. Andrew L. Carmi- 
cal, in charge of public relations 
for the paper, said it carried 34,- 
692 lines of advertising. 

e 
Kremlin Edition 

The Griffin (Ga.) Daily News 

headlined reports of United Na- 


tions successes in Korea: “Stalin, 
you jerk, we’re winning now.” 
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Clark Blagden 


Blagden, Clark 
Together Again 
As Boston Team 


BostoN—The Boston Traveler 
has a whole new editorial page 
staff. Ralph M. Blagden, former 
managing editor of the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Star-Times, is chief editor- 
ial writer. Blair Clark, who was 
publisher of the New Hampshire 
Sunday News (1946-48) when 
Mr. Blagden was its managing 
editor, is Mr. Blagden’s associate 
on the Traveler editorial page. 

Mr. Blagden, who spent 10 
years in the newspaper business 
in Boston before he went to St. 
Louis, joined the Traveler on June 
19. He started on the Christian 
Science Monitor in 1930 as a re- 
porter, became city editor and 
assistant editor of the magazine 
supplement. 

In 1939 he transferred to the 
Boston Transcript as _ associate 
editor and chief editorial writer. 
He went to the St. Louis Star- 
Times in 1941 as an _ editorial 
writer and was made managing 
editor in that same year. 

Mr. Blagden left the Star-Times 
in early 1946, took several months 
off from work, and, in August 
of that year became managing 
editor of the New Hampshire Sun- 
day News, a new paper being 
started in Manchester, N. H. He 
remained with it until its sale in 
September, 1948. 

Mr. Blagden’s latest position 
was as political editor of the 
Albuquerque (N. M.) Journal. 

Mr. Clark started as a reporter 
on the St. Louis Post-Dispatch in 
1940. After the war he and an 








associate started the New Hamp- | 


shire Sunday News. 

He was business manager and 
treasurer for the New York Star 
in its final weeks of existence 
in 1949 and stayed on to liquidate 
the property for the owners. 


Wallpaper in Ad 
New ORLEANS — The lucky 
cloverleaf, woven into the golden 


anniversary wallpaper of Gus 
Mayer Co., Ltd., New Orleans 
fashion store, served as_ back- 


ground for SOth-year advertising 
in full-pages of the New Orleans 
Times Picayune and States on 
Sept. 3. Martin Burke, promotion 
manager of the paper, said the 
wallpaper is used in the store’s 
windows and packaging. 


| 










From Reports of Continuing 

Consumer Panel conducted in 
Houston by Alfred Politz, Inc. 
New York. 


How world-famous toilet soap* 
reaches new high in Houston consumer acceptance — 
with Chronicle advertising 


The figures below give a graphic and dramatic story of 
The Chronicle’s advertising effectiveness in the South's 
No.-1 market. Please note that this product’s* percentage 
of market reached an all-time peak in Houston during 
the period when The Chronicle’s locally-edited Sunday 
Magazine was used exclusively. 

















This Product’s* This Product’s* 
Percentage of Advertising Performance 
Market (in Lines) 
Report No. 4 4515 Lines 
(October 1 to 20.0 CHRONICLE Magazine 
March 31, 1950) Exclusively 
1435 Lines 
Report No. 3 POST Parade 
(April 1 to 18.0 poll pra 
a woe CHRONICLE Magarine 
Report No. 2 $008 Unes 
October 1 to 13.3 POST Parade 
March 31, 1949) 
"i 9 , 176 We) tines 
. ‘ad 
Sept. 30, 1948) aiateanees 

















And remember, this is just one example. The records 
show that there are many, many more whose performance 
proves that The Chronicle Magazine or R. O. P. can do 
the entire job for you in Houston. 


* Name of product upon request. 


The Houston Chronicle 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


R. W. McCARTHY M. J. GIBBONS THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Advertising Director National Advertising Manager National Representatives 


FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 37 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 
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WORLD LEADER IN’ AIR CONDITIONING 
g * e e © 
a Keep Purchasing Power Consistently High in 
Inc., 
) 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
The name of Carrier Corporation, top-ranking manufacturer of air- 
conditioning equipment, is known the world over. Located at the Hub 
of the Empire State with ready access to world markets by all modes of 
transportation, Syracuse provides Carrier and many other manufacturers 
of world-famous products with strategic location as well as efficient, 
economical sources of local supply from more than 400 widely diver- 
sified industries. 
~ In turn, these industries, large and small, contribute to the prosperity 
of this ever-growing Central New York metropolis by maintaining steady 
f employment and high wage levels—factors which make Syracuse a 
"s community of tremendous buying power. This is clearly reflected in 
. } monthly reports that consistently show Syracuse out front in increases 
ay in department store sales in the second Federal Reserve District, includ- 
ing key cities in New York and New Jersey. 
ml 
a SYRACUSE NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 
provides blanket coverage of this highly responsive, all-import- 
= / he ant market. Now, more than 215,000 daily and 333,000 Sunday 
circulation presents the message of manufacturer and retailer to 
SY R ACU SE this great ready-to-buy, able-to-buy audience. 
a For Complete Market Coverage 
at ONE LOW COST... 
rds 5 
nce 
do 


HERALD JOURNAL— POST STANDARD 


(Evening) (Morning) 
‘ HERALD-AMERICAN POST-STANDARD 
(Sunday) (Sunday) 
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‘Ohio Family’ 
Promotion Idea 
To Be Repeated 


CoLumBus, O. — Twenty-four 
adults and 33 children participa- 
ted in a variation of the “king- 
for-a-day” idea over a period of 
12 weeks in Columbus, when the 
Ohio State Journal presented its 
“Ohio Family of the Week” pro- 
motion. 

Twelve families—one family a 
week enjoyed the program, 
which was the brain child of Sid 
R. Phillips, public relations head 
of the Dispatch Printing Co. De- 
signed as a circulation booster 
for the Journal in smaller Ohio 
towns, Mr. Phillips said the plan 
was such a success that it will 
surely be repeated next year. 

Hookup was made with one of 


Columbus’ leading hotels, the 
Neil House, which entertained 
each family for two days. The 
families stayed in the Neil 


House’s best suite, ate all of their 
meals in that hostelry, and each 
group enjoyed a Saturday night 
party in the hotel’s swank dine- 
dance room. 

A 1950 car and driver were 
loaned each family by a local 
auto dealer and the individual 
mothers and daughters were hon- 
ored with orchid corsages. 

Selection of the families and 
the towns from which they came 
was left to chance. First the town 
was picked, and an “advance 
man” obtained a list of representa- 
tive, typical American families 
from churches, clubs and civic 
sources. The final selection of 
the family’s name was made from 
this list. 

The children ranged in age 
from 19 to 2. The wives were, 
for the most part, prominent club- 
women and active in civic affairs 
in their home towns. 

The visit of each family was 
marked by their welcoming by 
either the governor of Ohio, may- 
or of Columbus, or another high 
Official, plenty of publicity about 
the visit in the Journal, and after- 
wards a scrap book complete with 
photographs and clippings was 
presented to each family. 

Climax of the whole program 
was on Saturday, Aug. 26, when 
all 24 adults were brought back 
to Columbus and were honored 
on Ohio Family Day at the Ohio 
State Fair. The families were 
guests at a special luncheon in 
the Neil House, spent the after- 
noon on the State Fair grounds, 
and in the evening attended a 
banquet at which the principal 
speaker was Dr. Clyde Hissong, 
State Director of Education. 


UN Bars Flag in Ads 


THE UNITED Nations flag may 
not be used in advertising of pro- 
motions of merchandise, the Legal 
Department of the U N has ad- 
vised the National Better Business 
Bureau, Inc. 
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This Is The Press 


Basil Brewer, publisher of the 
New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times, wrote this message in the 
Centennial Edition of Sept. 10: 

Of myself I can do little, 

A few brick by my hands per- 

haps, 

My feet a few faltering steps. 

But if I can gather and pro- 

mulgate 

The thoughts of men, 

If I can gather congenial com- 

patriots 

And_ fashion 

gether— 

Here indeed is a lever which 

can move the world. 

This is the press. 


Sports Editor Shines 
With His Predictions 


CoLtumMBus, O.—Sports Editor 
Bob Worth of the Newark (O.) 
Advocate has won the prize for 
the third time for his predictions 
on the final team standings in the 
Ohio-Indiana baseball league. 

League President Frank M. Col- 
ley, a sports writer for the 
Columbus Citizen, said Mr. Worth 
would receive $25 for his selec- 
tions. Mr. Worth picked Marion, 
Newark, and Lima in order. 

Other prizes went to Bob Rock 
of the Newark Advocate sports 
staff; Gerald Furay of the Spring- 
field (O.) Sun, and Newell Har- 
vey of the Zanesville (O.) Signal. 

The booby prize of 98 cents 
went to Al White of the Lima 
(O.) News. 


their hands to- 





700 Bikes Inspected 


HARTFORD, Conn.— Some 700 
bicycles have been inspected in 
the 1950-1951 inspection period 
in the Hartford Times-Hartford 
Police Department Bicycle Safe- 
ty Campaign. License plates are 
issued to bicycles passing the tests. 


$2 Extra Dividend 


An extra dividend of $2, in ad- 
dition to the usual quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents, was de- 
clared this week by Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co., payable Sept. 20. 
A year ago a $3 extra was paid. 








-~ BUSINESS IS LOCAL 


bm influence on the 
consumption of dentifrices — 
and many other products — is 
shown in graphic detail in our 
Regional Variations” studies. 
Extra copies are available to 
Bureau members at cost. 


Write Promotion Deprtment. 


Bureau of Advertising, ANPA 
570 Lexington Avenue 
New York 22 


This space contributed by 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 








Pulitzer Prize 
TV Shows to 
Aid Columbia 


Works of Pulitzer Prize win- 
ners will be televised in a new 
full-hour “Pulitzer Prize Play- 
house” program on the American 
Broadcasting Co. TV_ network 
each Friday from 9 to 10 P. M., 
beginning Oct. 6. 

The program is expected to be 
the means of overcoming annual 
deficits of $30,000 in the Gradu- 
ate School of Journalism of Co- 
lumbia University and in award- 
ing the Pulitzer Prizes. 

Check to Eisenhower 


Announcement of the program, 
one of the top budgeted shows, 
was made by Dean Carl W. Ac- 
kerman, secretary of the Pulitzer 
Prize Advisory Board; Erwin C. 
Uihlein, president of the Jos. 
Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., the sponsor, and Sigurd S. 
Larmon, president of Young & 
Rubicam, Inc., advertising agency 
representing the company. 

Both prize-winning works and 
other material of the journalistic 
and literary figures who have re- 
ceived the Award will be present- 
ed. Leading stars of stage and 
screen will appear each week. 

The initial contract is for 39 
weeks. ABC spokesmen said the 
total cost to the sponsor could 


s 





595,390 


YOU CAN'T MISS WITH THIS TARGET 





not be estimated until station ac- 
ceptance is determined after the 
show gets started. They said a check 
will be given to Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower, president of Colum- 
bia, by Mr. Uihlein on the open- 
ing program. 

Dean Ackerman earlier had es- 
timated such a show would pro- 
duce approximately $100,000 for 
the school, which would have to 
absorb some of the costs for re- 


search and production (E & Pp. 
June 17, P. 13.). 

Speaking on behalf of the 
Pulitzer Prize Advisory Board. 


Dean Ackerman said: 

“*Pulitzer Prize Playhouse’ on ) 
television can greatly increase the 
public’s appreciation of the sery- 
ices of authors, journalists and 
composers to American culture 
and democratic citizenship. 

“All who have been associated 
with the conception, development 
and production of this television 
series now hope and aim to en- 
large the horizon of television 
broadcasting. The many hundreds 
of men and women engaged in 
this historic undertaking can see 
that the Pulitzer Prizes _increas- 
ingly reflect and nurture the 
American way. 

“The faculty and alumni of the 
Graduate School of Journalism 
are heartened indeed, for this 


program will help to perpetuate 
and encourage fine literary crafts- 
manship and courageous journal- 
istic enterprise.” 
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ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 


| Rockford Register-Republic 
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+ What can a newspaper 
7 dlo to help 
buyers of space buy? 


"on ) 
» the 
serv- 
and 
Iture 
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) en- 
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| see 
Teas- : : ' ; , 
the Here’s the gist of one important Media Director's 

answer to that question. 
f the 
- “About all a newspaper can do to get considered by 
tuate us is to provide full details on their circulation, tell 
one us what’s in the paper and who reads it, tell us what 
Tnal- ; , Pa hls * 

kind of advertising lineage they carry, and why. Any 

kind of sales talk that does not concern what we want 
Re to do and what the paper has to offer is bad selling, 
so far as we're concerned. 


a 
- 


“To do a good job of selecting newspapers, you really 
have to know what each newspaper does for a pro- 
duct—the kind of people who read it, the kind of 
advertisers who use it and their experience with using 
it. 


“The size of a town is by no means an indicator to be 





applied to our list building for this product. (He was 
3 talking about automobile tire advertising.) We go 
o into papers to lend support to our distributors’ efforts 
| and by no means all the distributors who merit sup- 
3 port are in large towns.” 


Many newspapers make it easier for buyers of space 
by highlighting their particular advertising values in 
Service-Ads near their media and market listings in 
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More Than 2,500 Chicago Housewives 
wrote, phoned or called Mary Martensen for her 
favorite cheesecake recipes after reading about them in 


in two weeks after the first recipe appeared in the 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
; the Herald-American. Letters and calls are still coming | 
| | 
| Herald-American food pages. : 


A PROVEN ENTRE TO A HALF-MILLION HOMES 


Means Greater Results for Herald-American Advertisers 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| The way to the family pocket- 

book leads through the kitchen. 

| Here over a half-million house- 

| wives maintain a daily welcome 

| for popular home economist, 

| Mary Martensen, whose kitchen- 

| tested recipes appear in the 

Herald-American. 

| Well over 2,500 housewives 

contacted Mary Martensen dur- 

y ing the first four months of 1950 

| seeking her advice on kitchen 

| problems. 

| Compared to the same month 

| last year, April brought the 

Herald-American test kitchens 

70% more telephone calls, 

82% more personal visits and 

18% more mail from Chicago 
homemakers. 

| The high regard a half-million 

| housewives hold for Mary 

| 

| 

| 


CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN 


| 

| 

| 
Martensen, reflects the influence | 
the Herald-American exerts upon | 
Chicago’s young, active families. | 
To all advertisers selling to wom- | 
en, this means quick response | 
and increased sales. Your adver- 
tising will be more productive, 
the more you use Chicago's 
largest evening newspaper—the | 
Chicago-Herald American. { 


A TESTED RECIPE 
for Cooking Up Sales... 
Use the 


Chicago HERALD-AMERICAN 
WOVWEN’S PAGES 


FOR YOUR ADVERTISING 
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F the monthly SRDS Newspaper Section and in the an- 
H nual CONSUMER MARKETS. a Section of SRDS. 
a 

%& 
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STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE 


the Medio-Buyina 


iMate ielitelatel, mormeres a Ko lhi:iae oil sto} hiale) 
San Cu maiite Publishe 


333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
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Service-Ads like this supplement many 
newspaper listings in SRDS with addi- 
tional information that helps buyers 
buy. SRDS Newspaper Section aver- 
aged 181 Service-Ads per issue in 1949. 
That’s five times the per-issue average 
of any other publication carrying the 


advertising of newspapers. 











Newsprint Shortage 
Acute in Australia 


By Jane McMaster 


THE newsprint shortage is the 
biggest problem facing Australian 
newspaper publishers today, ac- 
cording to Stanley Eskell, manag- 
ing director of Yaffa Syndicate— 
Australia’s largest—and of News- 
paper News, trade magazine. 

Mr. Eskell has been visiting 
here to catch up on the latest 
newspaper and printing trends. In 
addition to his other titles (he 
is publisher of Newspaper News 
as well as managing director) he 
is managing director of Rotary 
Color Print Co., Pty. Ltd. The 
firm prints the Australian Edition 
of Reader's Digest, newspaper 
comic supplements and childern’s 
comic books. 

35,000-Ton Shortage 

Australia expects a 35,000-ton 
newsprint shortage for 1950 and, 
according to present estimates, 
the shortage in 1951 will reach 
55,000 tons, he said. Publishers 


contemplate reducing circulation 
or size, or both, if the situation 
continues, he pointed out. 


The government, which has put 
a near “censorship” on American 
comics in his country, has not al- 
lowed any import licenses for | 
Canadian newsprint since 1949, 
the Australian continued. Publish- 


ers have been forced to reply, in | 


the main, on England and Scan- 


dinavia for their newsprint sup- | 


ply. Australia’s one 
mill in Tasmania is 
supplying 35,000 tons a year but 
hopes to increase its output in the 
next 12 months to 60,000 to 80,- 
000 tons a year. 

Problem on Comics 

“Australia is the only country 
outside of countries behind the 
Iron Curtain that bans the im- 
portation of art proofs of comic 
strips,” said Mr. Eskell of a prob- 
lem affecting American syn- 
dicates. “Except for the expedi- 
encies we go to, it could prevent 
American comics from being pub- 
lished. 

The “expediencies” to get 
around the 1940 ban, imposed to 
save dollars and still in effect, are 
to take copies of American news- 
papers, cut out the comics, touch 
them up and photostat them on 
glossy paper. From that, cuts are 


newsprint 


made and American comics are 
published—about three months 
after they appear in New York 


City, Mr. Eskell said. 
Payment for use of the comics 
is made, but the money is blocked, 
Mr. Eskell continued. 
The ban, Mr. Eskell feels, 


courages American publishers 


from letting their material get into | 
“a form | 


Australia” and constitutes 
of censorship.” 
“I think American publishers 


and syndicates have been very 
patient,” said Mr. Eskell. “Some 
26 


currrently | 


have been waiting for their money 
for 10 years. America seems to 
be doing everything possible to 
help Australia and it’s about time 
Australia saw to it that American 
publishers and syndicate people 
are no longer at this fiscal dis- 
advantage.” 

A hopeful sign for this and 
other problems is the fact that 
Australia seems to be getting a 
more favorable trade balance with 
America and the dollar areas 
through stepping up its exports, 
Mr. Eskell said. He believes the 
government may take some action 
favorable to the newsprint situa- 
tion in 1951. 

State woleesenssians relaxed their 


controls on newspaper prices, both 
subscription and advertising, last 
year after seven years and prices 
shot up, Mr. Eskell said. But 
of course, in common with 
the situation everywhere in the 
world, costs and wages had gone 
up,” he pointed out. He termed 
newsprint the biggest “cost” item 
in Australian publishing, and said 
the average price paid is $140-$160 
a ton. 

Sydney papers sell for three- 
pence daily and sixpence on Sun- 
day. And what does Mr. Eskell 
think of U. S. Sunday newspapers 
that sell for 20c? “It doesn’t sur- 
prise me. It’s about right when 
you consider the American econo- 
my in relation to the Australian 
economy.” 


* 
3lst Baby Edition 
Fort WortTH, Tex.—The Fort 
Worth Press published its 3lst 
semi-annual “Baby Edition,” a 
24-page tabloid, on Aug. 30. 





Scranton Times Hits 
Closed Court Hearing 


SCRANTON, Pa.— The Scranton 
Times took issue last week with 
a federal judge who conducted 
a closed hearing in a case involv- 
ing the withdrawal of attorneys. 

“Let our court hearings and 
records be open to the public,” 
the Times demanded in an editor- 
ial. “That applies to all courts.” 

Federal Judge John W. Mur- 
phy defended his action by assert- 
ing that lawyer-client communica- 
tions required a publicity shield. 

“We note in passing,” he said, 
“that a protection was granted to 
certain communications between 
doctor and patient by the Act of 
1907 and by the Act of June 25, 
1937, to confidential communica- 
tions to newspaper reporters, i.e., 
as to being required to disclose 
the source of any information pro- 
cured or obtained by them in the 
line of duty. 
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BEST QUALITY MICROFILMING 


4 God tHbUijhe 


The great savings in storage space is only one of the advantages you gain in 


microfilming your file copy newspapers. Of equal importance is the fact that micro- 
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America’s unceasing rivers of hot, molten steel How does this compare 
- wi i tries? 
are one of her great basic strengths. ee ne 


Latest available estimates give the Iron 
Curtain countries over 30 million tons or 
about one-third our annual production. We 
have consistently poured far greater quan- 
tities of steel than any police state, and 








These rivers of steel were growing during the cold war. They 

) are growing now. Many companies are increasing their 
capacity to make steel. They will add more than 6 million 
tons to the flood. 











A in have increased our capacity almost 19 mil- 
icro- It takes lots of steel to fight off aggressors, and it takes lots lion tons since 1940. 
een of steel to supply you the cars, home appliances, building 
materials and many other things which you buy for your Why do American companies outstrip 
pay ’ ; : P ? . ‘ 2 
daily comfort and safety. That’s why we think you will be entire governments in making steel? 
vitally interested in these facts about the steel industry. It’s not a magic formula... it’s people... 
ers people with room to work in... to strug- 
ata How much stee! does America pour? gle with everyday problems...to make 
icro more products better...to stand up to 
sion. | The steel industry in the United States is competition...to profit from their work. 
one of the fastest growing major industries This is the reason why the steel industry 
in the world. It has successfully met an outstrips any government production plan. 
increased demand of more than 40 per cent 
in the awacot ” years... outproduced = If there’s so much steel, why shouldn’t we 
other countries of the world combined over b ' eins ebatels 
CR 1940 1950 this period...now has a total annual ca- CY Sat Peseees Says 
Oy pacity of over 100 million tons. Americans are being shot at! The Army, 


Navy and Air Force need more steel. At the 
same time some home folks are increasing 
their buying. This is wrong. The defense 
of your home comes first. Everybody will 
have to exercise self control. In effect you 
increase America’s supply of home-front 
products when you buy only those things 
you really need. 
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More than 200 companies make up the free 
and independent steel industry of America. 
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Critics Primary Job 
Is Reporting, They Say 


By Jim F. Palmer 


Houston, Tex. — That curious 
brand of newspaperman — the 
critic—is rapidly assuming a place 
of importance in the Fourth Es- 
tate as America develops her posi- 
tion as the leader in cultural and 
entertainment arts. There is a real 
need to better understand this 
phase of reporting, too often con- 
sidered a soft job filled by an ar- 
tistic loafer. 

To find more about the subject, 
the University of Houston School 
of Journalism has conducted a 
study among critics on the Los 
Angeles (Calif.) Herald and Ex- 
press, Denver (Colo.) Post, Jack- 
sonville (Fla.) Times-Union, Chi- 
cago (I11.) Herald - American, 
Louisville (Ky.) Times, New Or- 
leans (La.) Times-Picayune, Port- 
land (Me.) Telegram, Detroit 
(Mich.) News, Nevada State Jour- 
nal, Newark (N. J.) Star-Ledger, 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Bulletin, Dallas 
(Tex.) News, Columbus (O.) Dis- 
patch, Jersey City (N. J.) Jersey 
Journal, Oakland (Calif.)  Tri- 
bune, Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelli- 
gencer. 

Also the Portland Oregonian, 
New York  Journal-American, 
Dallas (Tex.) Times Herald, New 
Orleans (La.) Item, Davenport 
(Ia.) Times, Cincinnati (O.) Post, 
Fort Worth (Tex.) Star Telegram, 
Portland (Me.) Evening Express, 


New York News, New York 
World-Telegram and Sun, Wis- 
consin State Journal, Tulsa 
(Okla.) World, Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer, St. Louis (Mo.)  Star- 
Times, Atlanta (Ga.) Constitu- 


tion, Miami (Fla.) Daily News, 
Detroit News, Memphis (Tenn.) 
Commercial Appeal, San Diego 
(Calif.) Tribune Sun, Cleveland 
(O.) Press, Houston (Tex.) Post, 
Cleveland News, Houston Chroni- 
cle, Portland Journal and Boston 
(Mass.) Post. 
Frank Answers 
Most of the 42 critics 


; ques- 
tioned were frank in their an- 
swers, but for obvious reasons 


asked that their names be with- 
held. The study was made with 
the cooperation of senior journal- 
ism students Roberta Sisson Dans- 
by, Mary Van Velzer, and Harold 
Sprawls. 

The critics agreed their pri- 
mary job is one of reporting, of 
telling readers “what happened.” 
“To report, comment, and ap- 
praise as honestly as possible is 
our primary duty,” summarized 
one critic. “To tell the readers 
just what they are going to see,” 
added another. 

To crusade or not to crusade is 
a touchy question among the crit- 
ics, who were about evenly di- 
vided on this topic. Said one, 
a a gu.int idea of critics— 
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(THE AuTHOR: Mr. Palmer is 
assistant professor of Journalism 
at the University of Houston; a 
former music critic of the Hous- 
ton Press and chief critic of Hous- 
ton Telenews magazine.) 





we are not crusaders, educators, 
or professional beggars. What on 
earth would a critic want to cam- 
paign for a new symphony hall 
for?” Added another, “We avoid 
strictly a policy of lecturing or ex- 
horting the public. The public 
has its sovereign right to take it 
or leave it.” Never! This is akin 
to playing God, which some critics 
attempt, which usually results only 
in making them look ridiculous,” 
replied another. 
‘Lift Public Tastes’ 

On the other side of the pic- 
ture, many critics boasted of their 
efforts to “lift public tastes.” “We 
give extra space and more de- 
tailed coverage to the better at- 
traction of stage, screen and the 
concert hall. The critic must be 
both a guide and a leader,” re- 
ported one critic. “We go all out 


for ‘culture-—save where a foot- 
ball is concerned,” a_ critic 
quipped. 


Almost all of the critics stated 
flatly that they have no pressure 
put on them by advertisers or by 
the business office. A_ critic 
summed it up: “Not once in my 
24 years of editorship has the 
business office influenced or at- 
tempted to influence criticism. 
Not once has any motion picture 
or other organization ever at- 
tempted to influence either criti- 
cism or publicity volume through 
threats of advertising reprisals.” 

But a critic wrote: “—places 
and things written about must be 
advertisers in the paper.” Busi- 
ness Office squawks once in a 
while. Managing editor usually 
backs up the critics. Letters from 
disgruntled readers are more 
damaging—editors frequently get 


upset over a letter,” said another. , 


‘No Instructions’ But— 
A Florida critic coyly added, 


“No instructions, but I’m also a ! 


news writer for the advertising de- 
partment.” 

The critic’s influence is strongly 
felt in the box office, according to 


the study. This is especially so | 


of foreign films and in the theater. 
“Local entertainers definitely do 
feel the influence, and admit it. 
An adverse review can slow up 
business, but only for a few days. 
If the show has caught the public 
fancy, it can survive its hostile 
press,” a critic explained. 

Critics are an unhappy tribe, 
the study shows, but they can 
laugh at their woes. “My chief 


difficulty is holding back tears 
when Lassie gets kicked, and hold- 
ing myself to one box of popcorn 
a picture. But worstest, aching 
where I sit, be it balcony or cen- 
ter aisle down front,” moaned 
one. “Begging off when my wife 
wants me ‘to go to a movie to- 
night,’” another added. 
Butterflies in Stomach 

“The worst problem is psycho- 
logical. I've been at it a long, 
long time, but I still get butter- 
flies in my stomach when I begin 
to pass judgment on a_perfor- 
mance. I want to be fair, but the 
job is pretty subjective, which 
makes fairness a little difficult 
sometimes. I fear letting matters 
of personality influence my judg- 
ment,” was the thoughtful sum- 
mary of one critic. 

Getting along with press agents 
is the major worry of many 
critics. From Chicago came, 
“Getting press agents to cooperate 
in supplying information, not 
puffs, and on time, is my main 
worry.” “My problem is press 
agents that delay going to lunch 
and famale press agents reeking 
of loud perfume,” a Kentucky 
critic reported. 

Getting enough sleep is a num- 
ber-one worry of almost all the 
critics, the study revealed. Other 
problems include having enough 
space to “tell the story,” avoiding 
cliches, evaluating publicity, and 


getting the local angle in all 
stories. 

The critics appreciate getting 
newsworthy publicity material, , 


and in most cases about 50% of 
their copy was derived from this 
publicity, they reported. 
Straight Reporting Style 

A stylistic trend toward 
“straight reporting” was noticed 
by the critics, as opposed to the 
earlier literary style. As one 
critic said, “We prefer a repor- | 
torial account rather than a strict | 
criticism. This also is proving | 
popular with our readers.” 

Critics agreed that a sound | 
journalistic background is highly 
important for the newcomer in | 
the field of criticism, ranking | 
higher than even a_ specialized | 
knowledge of subject matter. | 
From New Orleans came, “I value | 
my journalistic training very high- 
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ly, for it enables me to organize 
my thoughts and put them into 7 
writing more quickly, I believe 
The business of writing a reviey 
of an opera or stage show in 39 
minutes, on deadline, doesn’t al. 
low much time for rumination.” 

Suggested another critic, “The 
best education obtainable, with 
summer courses in the use of the 
hand ax.” 

But a sound, basic education jp 
the arts and in creative Writing 
was also stressed as a requirement 

The Major Problems 

The major problem facing the 
new critic is that of his “appal. 
ing sense of self-importance which ) 
makes him think he must fk 
‘cute’ and patronizing.” 

Other comments: “The young 
critic usually starts off as a bit. 
ter iconoclast, which is entirely 
wrong He must prevent his 
reactions from being strictly per. 
sonal, and avoiding falling over. 
board, pro or con, about average 
material. His major problem js 
to stifle his native and youthful 
impulse to confuse reviewing with 
the indignant pointing out of 
flaws. Criticism involves praise 
equally with blame; but it takes 
years to learn that.” 


$63,000,000 in Dailies 


Toronto—Advertising expendi- 
tures in daily newspapers during 
1948 totalled $63,311,016 as com- 
pared to $53,929,642 in 1947, ac. 
cording to a report of the Don- 
inion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Ist in Per Capita Income 
$1506 
Ist in Per Family Income 


$6464 


Raleigh is the only major North Carolina 

City (together with the county in which 

it is located) to show a 1949 gain in Per | 

Capita and Per Family Income, Qualityo 

Market Index and Effective Buying Income 
(SM Survey, 5/10/50) 


Sell Raleigh PLUS the 
prosperous 33 county 
Golden Belt of the ? 
South, Without Waste 


with the Raleigh News 
and Observer. 
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With men dying in battle, it’s time to get 
tough with ourselves! 


We must pay for the defense of freedom... 
and we must stay strong at home as well. 


This two-front job makes it more important now 
than ever to protect the dollar’s buying power . . . to 
fight the forces of inflation, the enemy’s Sixth Column 
... to make sure our soldiers get everything they need. 

To do it calls for tough minds, 
tough decisions, and tight belts 

1. We’re up against the fact that piling arms pro- 
duction on top of civilian production calls for 
billions of added dollars. For this we need a sound 
economy, and we can’t have a sound economy 
without a strong dollar. 

2. We must decide to do away with things that are 
luxuries in the light of today’s needs—The luxury 
of taking it easy . . . of spending freely . . . of letting 
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America Strong is 
~ Everybodys Job 


Government do for us what we can do for our- 
selves or do without . . . of living with the Govern- 
ment Budget far out of balance. 

3. Beyond this, we must recognize that saving is 
more important than ever. Greater saving is vital 
in many ways: It makes funds available for new 
tools and factories . . . for the increased production 
America must have. It takes “‘extra money” out 
of circulation, keeps inflation from weakening the 
nation’s buying power, protects the value of your 
present personal savings. 


Let’s always remember: There are two essen- 
tials to winning a war. One is victory in the field. 
The other is making sure our economy is not 
being bled to death. 

* * * 
The life insurance companies bring you this message 
because of its importance io all Americans. 


Institute of Life Insurance 


488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y¥. 
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Hearstian Era 
In Chicago Told 
In Jubilee Issue 


Cuicaco — A 64-page “Golden 
Anniversary” edition of William 
Randolph Hearst’s Chicago Her- 
ald-American is scheduled for 
publication Sunday, Sept. 17. 

Within the pages of the special 
section is the history of Chicago, 
as recorded by the Hearst paper 
during the 50-year period, since 
July 4, 1900, when Mr. Hearst 
entered the local field with his 
third newspaper—the Chicago 
American. The city then had 10 
newspapers. 

Message from ‘The Chief’ 

Featured on the front page of 
the 50th anniversary section is a 
message from “The Chief.” Mr. 
Hearst pays his respects to Chi- 
cago and to his newspaper asso- 
ciates, stating: 

“It is a privilege to have had 
50 years of expansion for my pa- 
pers in the great city of Chicago. 
A privilege for which myself and 
my associates are truly grateful 
and for which we should show 
every hour of the day our grati- 
tude through diligent service. This 
I hope we are doing to the satis- 
faction of the citizens of Chicago.” 


A Combined Effort 


months to guide the new venture.” 

Mr. Hearst started morning pub- 
lication in Chicago on May 2, 
1902, when he issued the Chicago 
Examiner. The American was 
first issued daily and Sunday, but 
in 1906, Mr. Hearst changed the 

masthead of his local Sunday edi- 
tion to read: “Sunday American 
and Examiner.” On March 31, 
1907, the Sunday paper became 
the Chicago Sunday Examiner. 

The Examiner was merged with 
the Chicago Herald in 1918, be- 
coming the Herald-Examiner, and 
on Aug. 28, 1939, the Chicago 
Evening American (formerly the 
Chicago American) absorbed the 
Herald-Examiner and became the 
Chicago Herald-American, evening 
and Sunday. 

Worth Coutney is publisher and 
a director of Hearst Consolidated 
Publications. 

Among bylines on special arti- 
cles is that of Sam Lederer, now 
86, and a publicity man, who was 
the first reporter hired for the new 
American in 1900. 


Richmond City 
Report Is Made 
In Supplement 


RICHMOND, Va.—For the sec- 
ond year the Richmond city gov- 
ernment made its annual report 
to the citizens in a tabloid supple- 
ment to the Richmond News 
Leader on Sept. 7. 

Although paid for at the reg- 
ular advertising rates, the 12-page 
section cost the taxpayers less 
than the old method of publishing 
booklets of statistics which re- 
ceived sparse circulation and scant 
attention. 

This year’s insert contained 80 
news-style stories, ranging from 
one paragraph items to a column- 
and-a-half piece; two signed col- 
umns, one by the mayor and an- 
other by the city manager, and 27 
pictures, running from half-column 
cuts to a six-column layout. 

A five-column montage, pictur- 





ing steps in the bringing of nat. 
ural gas to Richmond, dominated © 
the front page. 


William E. Lloyd, director of ’ 
school-community relations and ~ 
News Leader state editor, and 
John E. Leard, News Leader as. 
sistant city editor, prepared the 
tabloid. They worked under q 
council committee. 

Mayor T. Nelson Parker cited 
the mission of the tabloid report, 
writing that “the essence of good 
government is active co-operation 
among the legislative body, ad. 
ministrative officers and the cit. 
zens” and that “real co-operation 
rests upon an informed and under. } 
standing citizen body.” 

City Manager Sherwood Reeder 
wrote in his report: 

“The city’s business is of vital 
concern to every citizen and hence 
you are entitled to know how your 
government has been conducted 
and what it has done to justify 
your confidence or evoke your 
criticism.” 















The section represents the com- 


bined energies of the HeraldAmeri- 


can Sunday staff, augmented by the | 
paper’s leading writers, under the | 


direction of George A. DeWitt, 


executive editor, and Jere Hagen, | 


Sunday editor. 

From an advertising standpoint, 
the section is 70% advertising and 
30% news matter. Advertising 


support, according to P. J. Morri- | 


son, advertising director, is such 


that the H-A is printing an extra | 


section, in addition to the 64-page 
edition, which will be devoted en- 


tirely to overflow linage and more | 
historical stories and illustrations. | 


Included in the section is a his- | 


tory of Hearst papers in Chicago, 
bringing the story up to the latest 
expansion of the Herald-American 
with its new addition to house its 
mailing room and added space for 
the plant’s mechanical facilities. 
Established in 45 Days 

Mr. Hearst decided in May, 
1900, to get out a Chicago paper 
in time to report proceedings of 
the Democratic national conven- 


tion in Kansas City, where Wil- | 


liam Jennings Bryan was nomi- 
nated for the presidency. 

“Exactly 45 days later—on July 
4, 1900— Mr. Hearst personally 
directed publication of the ‘birth’ 
editions of the Chicago American,” 
States the Herald-A. “Mr. Hearst 
had three Hoe presses installed, 
with a capacity of 500,000 papers 
daily and facilities for printing in 
four colors. ... 

“The dauntless publisher, who 
had already made history in Amer- 
ican journalism with newspapers 
in New York and San Francisco, 
remained in Chicago for several 
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% WHO feeds the hungry Los Angeles market? 
* WHERE, what and bow much food do these 
millions of people buy? 
% HOW many of them prefer YOUR product, 
or your competitor's? 
YOU CAN GET this vital marketing and sales information! Don't 
guess how food sales are in the big Los Angeles market.... KNOW! 
YOU'LL GET the answers accurately and honestly in the NEW 
* For Los Angeles Monthly Grocery Sales Audit. Now available through ... 
full details 
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direct or The Los Angeles Evening 
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Just for Fun... 


Just for Children. . . 


NEA’s New 
Four-Color 
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Introducing .. . 


TOM TRICK 


Release 
A jolly little fellow who entertains young readers . Sunday 
while parents relax. He capers through a page of 


OCT. 29 
puzzles, games, cut-outs and tricks, and gives them 
things to make in the added DO-IT feature. It’s a 


four-color treat every comic section should haye. 


Half page, third page or tabloid size. 
Four colors or black and white. 


Write or Wire for Proofs! 
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Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Inland Dailies Feel 


Ad Linage 


EvANSTON, II]—Newspaper re- 
tail advertising is already begin- 
ning to feel “the pinch” as a re- 
sult of a hard line of shortages be- 
cause of the Korean war, even 
though linage volume generally 
was much higher in July and Au- 
gust, offsetting a decline in linage 
for some newspapers during the 
first six months of 1950. 

Such was the consensus of about 
20 advertising executives attending 
the Retail Advertising Clinic here 
last week-end under sponsorship 
of Inland Daily Press Association 
and Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University. 

Future Months Uncertain 

Inland dailies, however, expect 
to wind up the year in good shape, 
either showing gains or maintain- 
ing last year’s heavy volume, but 
it is anybody’s guess as to what 
1951 has in store for newspapers. 

Those in attendance said they 
planned to take next year “in 
stride,” meeting such anticipated 
problems as staff depletion because 
of men called into military serv- 
ice, loss of linage in certain classi- 
fications, tighter newsprint con- 
trol, and all the rest of the head- 
aches carried over from World 
War II. 

Despite the general feeling of 
“uneasiness” as to what the future 
may hold, Inland newspaper ad- 
men were not overly pessimistic 
in automotive, appliance and other 
hard lines. 

Manpower Shortage Looms 

With most of the dailies faced 
with losing ad salesmen to the 
armed forces, personnel problems 
appeared to be the immediate 
headache in store for the majority. 
Return of women solicitors seemed 
to be the most logical answer to 
the anticipated manpower shortage 
looming ahead. Some papers have 
already begun training their best 
women classified solicitors for re- 
tail display selling, while others 
are employing draft-exempt men 
who have had experience in allied 
selling fields. Several papers have 
an “extra” salesman on their staffs 
to take up the slack if key men 
are called into service. 

Twelve of the 20 papers repre- 
sented at the clinic indicated that 
advertising rate raises have either 
been announced or are planned for 
this year. Rate increases ranged 
from 4% to 8%, with an average 
of about 7% for those papers re- 
porting at the clinic. Seven of the 
Papers raising rates this year have 
made a previous increase during 
the past two years. Increased costs 
and higher circulations were the 
two reasons given for advertising 
rate raises, with several papers 
pegging their increases to circula- 
tion gains. 

The relative merits of signed 
contracts with rétail advertisers as 
opposed to earned rates, or no 
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contracts at all, were debated, with 
Elmer Tryon, Marinette (Wis.) 
Eagle-Star, favoring signed con- 
tracts, and Attlee Bratley, Racine 
(Wis.) Journal-Times, advocating 
no contracts. Both men found 
supporters for their respective 
types of operation. Royall La- 
Rose, Appleton (Wis.) Post-Cres- 
cent, favored signed contracts, 
pointing out the Post-Crescent has 
625 retail contracts now in force. 
D. J. Wilhelm, South Bend (Ind.) 
Tribune, told of that paper’s 
earned rate policy, with a sliding 
discount for large volume users. 

The two-day clinic was conduct- 
ed by Dr. Charles L. Allen, assis- 
tant dean at Medill. Dean Ken- 
neth E. Olson opened the Friday 
session, pointing out the clinic is 
the first of a series to be held cov- 
ering Inland newspaper advertis- 
ing problems. Clincis devoted to 
general and classified advertising 
are to follow. The clinics are pat- 
terned after similar meetings al- 
ready held for Inland daily edi- 
torial department personnel. 

At the opening session, Mr. 
Tryon reported it was difficult to 
say whether the Korean war had 
as yet affected the retail advertis- 
ing picture in his town. The Eagle- 
Star, he said, had shown losses for 
the first six months, but picked up 
sufficient gains in July and August 
to offset the first six months’ losses. 
“Our linage is spread pretty much 
across the board,” he explained. 

‘Nip and Tuck’ 

Richard G. Lundgren, Rockford 
(Ill.) Morning Star and Register- 
Republic, said it has been “nip 
and tuck” all year to stay ahead of 
last year’s volume. In general, he 
said, department store linage has 
been off every month this year. Mr. 
LaRose reported department store 
linage has been off a trifle in Ap- 
pleton, but the Post-Crescent has 
picked up in other classifications to 
maintain a lead over last year’s 
total volume. 

William Bailey, New Castle 
(Ind.) Courier-Times, said his pa- 
per was about even with last year, 
having picked up additional busi- 
ness through special promotions. 

Inland papers were warned not 
to expect continued heavy automo- 
tive advertising in the months 
ahead, according to Nelson Arm- 
strong, Port Huron (Mich.) Times 
Herald. Automobile companies 
will not be able to maintain ci- 
vilian production, if defense pro- 
grams are carried out as antici- 
pated, he predicted. 

Co-Op Ads Withdrawn 

Mr. Bratley said the Racine 
Journal-Times is holding its own 
with last year’s volume, but added 
that the paper is beginning to lose 
linage from appliance dealers. 
Several other papers reported that 
cooperative distributor-dealer ads 
are being withdrawn. 


Joe P. Lackey, Jr., Hillsdale 
(Mich.) News, summed up the 
hard line situation with the com- 
ment: “Today, you can sell out 
hard lines with a whisper instead 
of a double truck.” 

On the “plus” side was the re- 
port from Mr. Armstrong that 
three Michigan newspapers in 
Port Huron, Saginaw and Ann Ar- 
bor are being used as “test cities” 
by Montgomery Ward chain stores. 
Ward advertising in those three 
cities, he said, is being concen- 
trated entirely in newspapers with 
good results to date. 

TV Provides Linage 

K. VV. Peterson, Hammond 
(Ind.) Times, told how that paper 
has taken advantage of “scare buy- 
ing” in the tire field by getting 
local dealers to feature high-priced 
tires at a special price for a set of 
four, thus keeping tire copy in the 
paper. 

Television programs are proving 
a source of revenue for at least 
two Inland papers. The Port Hu- 
ron Times Herald has developed a 
television classified directory in its 
classified section, featuring the 
daily TV programs, plus local tele- 
vision set and service dealer ads. 
J. I. Evanson, Gary (Ind.) Post- 
Tribune, told of that paper’s Sat- 
urday TV page, featuring programs 
for the coming week, with each 
day’s program listings “spon- 
sored” by a local firm. The pro- 
grams and ads are laid out in such 
a way that the page can be folded 
and cut into a pocket-size section, 
he explained. 

Dispatch Rooms Popular 

Considerable interest was evi- 
denced in dispatch room opera- 
tions to speed up preparation of 
advertising materials used in ad 
composition. Mast Inland dailies 
having such departments are using 
girls to dig up mats to be used, 
picking up copy from advertisers, 
and getting layouts together before 
sending them to the composing 
room. 

Such an arrangement, it was 
pointed out, saves ad compositors’ 
time and cuts production costs. 
Dispatch departments are operated 
by the Port Huron, Racine, South 
Bend and Decatur (Ill.) newspa- 
pers. ‘The latter were not repre- 
sented at the clinic, but their plan 
of using trays instead of envelopes 
for the materials was explained 
by Mr. Allen. Don Feeney, Dav- 
enport (la.) Times, said his paper 
was planning to install the “De- 
catur tray system.” 

Paul Fulton, Chicago Tribune 
manager of retail advertising, dis- 
cussed sales opportunities that 
come with changes, showing how 
a newspaper can develop “adver- 
tising packages” that will serve 
their customers better. He cited 
the Tribune’s daily and Sunday 
zoned advertising for retailers, as 
an example. 

M. T. Reilly, manager of re- 
search for the Tribune, and Harry 
J. Hirsch, Tribune divisional man- 
ager of apparel, retail advertising, 
presented “A Technique for Meas- 


uring the Magnitude of Your Lo. 
cal Market.” The presentation 
dealt with an analysis of retail 
sales potentials in outlying areas, 

Saturday morning was devoted 
to market and consumer buying 
habit surveys, including the cost 
and how such studies can be put 
to use. Wesley Geerer, regional 
manager, retail division, Bureau of 
Advertising, ANPA, presented the 
latest Bureau study at the Satur- 
day luncheon session. 

New Business Ideas 

The final session was devoted to 
ways of finding new business. Spe- 
cial sections, coupon pages, build- 
ing and farm pages and the 40- 
page medical section issued by the 
Rockford Newspapers (E&P, Sept. 
9, page 72) highlighted the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Armstrong of Port Huron 
told how the Times Herald per- 
suaded the city council to print 
its annual report in a special tab 
loid section. Local response was 
such, he said, that the board of 
education is now planning to pub- 
lish its report in a similar section. 

Mr. Peterson of Hammond told 
how the Times promotes “end-of- 
the-month” sales, encouraging 
merchants to offer at least one 
item at an attractive price to stim- 
ulate local buying of clearance 
merchandise. 

The Appleton Post-Crescent has 
hit upon “Saturday specials” for 
Monday sales, limiting such ads to 
five inches in order to attract 
smaller users of advertising space. 





IN THE 
SIOUX CITY 


750,000 
#\._ POTENTIAL 
\ CUSTOMERS 


In the rich 56-county, 4-state Sioux- 
land market, no other medium or 
combination of di can put 
your sales message across with any- 
thing like the effectiveness, complete- 
ness and ECONOMY afforded by 
Sioux City’s newspapers. 

The Journal-Tribune has unusual 
facilities for assisting the advertiser. 
Its individualized merchandising of 
nationally advertised products in- 
sures dealer influence and support. 
Inquire about its famous “7-point 
merchandising aid. 
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PROCESSES 


Predetermined Layouts 


All Color Reproducer 
Light Wedge Selector 


Pure Spectrum Color 


Low, Medium & High 
Right or Left Image Selection 


For All Type Requirements 


Color Copy Analyzer 
Color Identification 


Read Colors by Numbers 


Preregister Image System 

Curved Surface Coordinator 

Sensitizer for all Processes 

For all Uniform Coatings 

Flat & Curved Surface Image Assemblies 


Etch Processes 
Variable Diameter Curvatures 


Variable Diameter Curvatures 
Press Edition Performance Monitor 
Press Edition Forecaster 


All Purpose Press—Over 32 Processes 
High Speed Changes 


Migrating Image Systems 

For Varied Web Materials 

For Immediate Processing 

For Special Finishing 

For Variable Job Sizes 

For Variable Cylinder Diameters 


Signature Units 
Signature Holding 


For High Speed Folding 

For High Speed Color Assemblies 

For High Speed Low Cost Reproductions 
For Better Quality & Lower Cost Coatings 





ONSET 


EQUIPMENT 


Measurescope & Scribing Layouts 
Onset Camera Image Composer 
Strata Juximposed Screen Masks 
Monochromatic Illuminator 

Lens Light Controller 

Image Reversers 


Phototextype Composing Machines 


Color Value Matcher 
Color Value Meter 
Value Measurement Coordinator 


Film & Glass Plate Register Chases 


Curved Surface Register Chases 
Plate & Cylinder Vertical Coaters 


Plate & Cylinder Photo Composers 


Plate & Cylinder Etching Machines 
Etch Depth Indicators 


Plate Curvers 
Pre-Make Ready Cylinder Machines 
Curved Plate Proofs Press (Shortrunner ) 


The Onset Press 

Onset Cylindrical Tubes 
Onset Power Pack Units 
Web Register Controllers 
Image Drying 

Web Rewinders 


Web Slitters 
Web Sheeters 


Signature Assemblers 
Rotary Collators 
Rotary Folders 


One Shot One Plate 4 Color Cameras 


Photronic Reproducers 


Paper Coating Machines 
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Wait Till Man Says Sit 
If You Want Adman Job 


IN WALKS Joe College or Betty 
Coed, looking for a job in ad- 
vertising. Coat is unbuttoned, 
hair windblown, shoes unshined. 

“Hiya!” the collegiate jobseek- 
er says, thrusting out a hand for 
a warm, friendly shake. With the 
other hand, he unobtrusively lays 
his hat on a pile of incoming 
mail. He pulls up a chair, sits in 
it to establish an air of familiari- 
ty, and nervously pulls out a cig- 
arette. 

Survey Says So 

That’s the picture of the aver- 
age college graduate out to make 
an impression on an employer in 
the advertising field, according to 
a survey recently conducted by 
Leonard J. Hooper, graduate stu- 
dent in advertising at the School 
of Journalism, University of Mis- 
souri. 

“I surveyed 250 advertising ex- 
ecutives about the errors commit- 
ted by job-hunters they’d noticed,” 
said Mr. Hooper. He got 42 re- 
plies from executives on metro- 
politan and on small city dailies, 
on weeklies, radio stations, adver- 
tising agencies, manufacturers and 
department stores. 

Hardest to please were the 
manufacturers. They didn’t mind 
so much how carelessly groomed 
the jobhunter was. They worried 
about his fidgeting, his overselling 
or underselling of himself. They 
didn’t like the indications that the 
applicant was unfamiliar with the 
job he was -after. Worse, many 
fellows irritated the man across 
the desk by saying, “I’ll take any 
job until an opening occurs.” 

Finicky Agencies 

Advertising agencies were al- 
most as finicky. Agencies wanted 
college graduates who weren’t too 
collegiate in dress and appearance, 
too unmannered. And they 
thought there was too little 
thought given to samples of work. 

Daily newspapers were dis- 
turbed by omission of significant 
data and of a photograph of the 
applicant. Weeklies, by compari- 
son, found few faults in appear- 
ance, manner, or selling ability of 
the average college graduate— 
apparently being pleased to have 
one or two drop in at any time. 

Department stores fussed about 
photographs, the academic nature 
of samples of work, fidgeting, the 
lack of knowledge shown by the 
applicant about his own qualifica- 
tions and about the requirements 
of the job, and the fact that few 
ever asked about details of the 
job. 
“I was chairman of ‘Noise 
Week,’” one applicant said. 

“Fine,” said the executive be- 
hind the desk.. “Do you have any 
samples of your work?” 
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The executive told Mr. Hooper 
later that jobseekers should go 
into detail about all jobs previous- 
ly held but play down campus ac- 
tivities. 


Too many college and journal- | 


ism school graduates, employers 
said, “have a fair amount of theo- 
ry but no practical experience.” 
Despite this, Mr. Hooper report- 
ed, they “want to start out at the 
top, rather than working their 
way up the ladder.” Some do not 
know what pay-scales prevail in 
the firms they are visiting. Result: 
they want too much money to 
Start. 

But the picture wasn’t all un- 
favorable. Some employers said 
the jobseekers’ appearance was 
generally good. Most executives 
liked a man who “Wears a Hat.” 
In some offices, a collegiate air 
was “expected.” 

Mr. Hooper figured his sampl- 
ing and the responses would help 
young applicants for jobs in ad- 
vertising. They may avoid the 
pitfalls noted by employers. In 
addition, it may give advertising 
instructors some ideas on points 
where instruction is now faulty. 


Raleigh Dailies Get 


New York Sun Presses 

RALEIGH, N. C.—Purchase of 
four units of one of the New York 
Sun’s utility presses has been an- 
nounced by Frank Daniels, gen- 
eral manager of the Raleigh News 
and Observer. 

The new units, now being in- 
stalled, will increase the News 
and Observer presses to a total of 
10 units and will expand single 
run capacity from 48 to 64 pages. 
Also, Mr. Daniels said, it will 
make it possible for the paper to 
employ jumps of two pages. 

The units being installed are 
Hoe’s 1938 model. The six units 
which the paper has in operation 
also are Hoe, 1925. 
















































































HOME OF A 10-YEAR-OLD ‘BABY’ 


Long Island’s tabloid Newsday, published by Alicia Patterson and 
her husband, Capt. Harry F. Guggenheim, began its 11th year of 
publication the other day, rapidly utilizing all of the space of this 


new plant at Garden City. 
showroom. 


The paper was born in an automobile 
In the last 12 months it has published more than 20, 


000,000 lines of advertising and circulation is around 125,000. There 
are 446 employes and 1,427 carrier boys. 





German Reporter 
Impressed by U. S. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—‘‘America 
is a confusing, but wonderful 
place” commented Manfred Bock- 
enheimer, a member of the re- 
portorial staff of the Stuttgarten 
Zeitung, while visiting the James- 
town Post-Journal under the Ger- 
man Leadership Project sponsored 
by the Department of State. 


Mr. Bockenheimer is one of 
125 Germans brought to the 
United States to study the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Prisoner of Yanks 


Only 15 years old in 1941, the 
German newsman inducted into 
the German Army, first in an 
anti-aircraft division, then in the 
so-called Arbeitsdienst, supple- 
menting the active troops and fi- 
nally into the combat forces. He 
was taken prisoner by the Ameri- 
cans near Salzburg, Austria, and 
confined for a time in Heil-bronn. 





80 Federal Street 





CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Layouts, Design, Specifications and Engineering Supervision 


NEWSPAPER AND PRINTING PLANTS 


Structural, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering 


Boston 10, Mass. 








“I have already gained much 
and profited greatly by my stay,” 
he said just before leaving here. 


FOR SHADING 
BLACK on WHITE 


Use CRAFIINT 
TOP SHEET 


Craftint Top Sheet is an entirely trans- 
parent acetate sheet on which is print: 
ed varieus screen patterns. Top Sh 

can be placed over art or negatives 
to add quick shading or to break up 
solids. Unwanted portions easily. rubs 
off with stump. Top Sheet is available 
in 60 patterns both in black and white. 


At your dealer or write direct. 


THE CRAFTINT MFG. CO. 
ve C 
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58% coverage at a single cost 


THE BIGGEST COVERAGE OF RICHER BALTIMORE 





Baltimore has the money. In 1949 the city showed the largest 
increase in net, effective family buying income among the 
nation’s 32 largest cities. And Baltimore is buying. Retail 
sales reached an all-time high in ‘49. To reach this richer 
Baltimore use the News-Post, the paper with Baltimore’s 
greatest coverage (58%) reaching 198,299 City Zone 
families* at less cost, and at a single cost. (Total net 
paid, 227,091). 


Baltimore News-Post 
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table galtimore carne? ne Baltimore A HEARST NEWSPAPER—Represented Nationally by Hearst Advertising Service 

— new aAnalys's Offices in principal cities: Philadelphia ¢ Baltimore © Boston ¢ Chicago © Detroit 
market. Los Angeles * New York © Pittsburgh * San Francisco © Seattle ¢ Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


*ABC City Zone based upon Bureau of Census 1947 surveys for Metropolitan Districts. Among the ten 
largest markets in the U. S., Baltimore's rate of growth is exceeded by only two West Coast Cities. 
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Paper Scarcity 
Keeps Louisville 
Dailies Thin 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—A 30% cur- 
tailment in size of papers was im- 
posed by the Courier-Journal and 
Louisville Times for possibly two 
weeks because of a shortage of 
newsprint. Advertising is limited. 

The Sept. 9 papers carried no 
advertising except church an- 
nouncements and death notices, 
and the Sept. 10 Sunday C-J had 
no advertising except death notic- 
es and what was in the roto mag- 
azine and comics. 

The papers’ newsprint scarcity 
became acute during the Cana- 
dian railroad strike. This was the 
situation, readers were told: 

“We contracted for 41,027 tons 
of newsprint in 1950 as against 
consumption of 35,851 tons in 
1949, and obtained an option upon 
an additional 1,000 tons. How- 
ever, we found in midsummer that 
the supplier who had given us 
the 1,000 tons option would not 
only be unable to supply addi- 
tional tonnage, but would be 
forced by water shortage to cut 
back our contract 500 tons all in 
August. 


2,400 Tons at Premium 
“We then went into the open 
market and purchased more than 
2,400 tons at premium prices with 


more than 1,000 tons of it for 
August and, September delivery. 
Of this, we have received only 


250 tons, the balance being caught 
in the Canadian rail strike. 

“The Canadian rail strike lasted 
only nine days, but its effect will 
be felt for several weeks. There 
was a car shortage before the 
strike. The accumulated produc- 
tion during the period of the strike 
has accentuated the shortage and 
delayed until late September the 
delivery of tonnage that should 
have been in Louisville the first 
of the month. 

“Another misfortune was that 
a shipment of 300 tons from Fin- 
land was scheduled for delivery 
in New Orleans on Aug. 27. It 
was delayed by storms, and only 
arrived Sept. 6, then had to be 
unloaded and shipped by rail. It 
will arrive in Louisville next week. 

“We have less than a week’s 
inventory on hand and a portion 
of that is borrowed from publish- 
er friends. We hope that in two 
or three weeks our deferred ship- 
ments will arrive in sufficient vol- 
ume to permit us to resume nor- 
mal operations.” 


Local Ads Rationed 


PAMPA, Tex.—The Pampa Daily 
News as of Sept. 3 reported it 
must curtail the number of pages 
because the Canadian railroad 
strike had stranded two carloads 
of newsprint. Local advertising 
was being ratidned temporarily, 


based on previous schedules. 
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Advertiser Runs 


Eisenhower Contest 

Ponca City, Okla.—T. J. Cuza- 
lina, a local druggist who writes 
a column in the Ponca City News, 
has announced an _ Eisenhower- 
for-President contest, offering 
$1,000 for the best description of 
General Ike in four words and | 
a letter of 100 words. Eisenhower | 
lapel pins will be given to each | 
contestant. The contest was an- | 
nounced in a full-page ad. 


Bangor Daily's 
Growth Told: 
In New Plant 


BanGcor, Me. — Four-year} 
growth of the Evening and Sunday | 
Commercial was heralded in a| 
special section Sept. 3 which was | 
issued from a Goss press in a new | 
printing plant. 

Co-Publishers James D. Ewing | 
and Russell H. Peters, who ac- | 
quired the 75-year-old paper in| 
1946, recalled that their first an- | 
nual payrolll was $65,000. Now it 
exceeds $250,000. Gross volume | 
of business has “more than quad- 
rupled” and is running in excess | 
of $500,000 a year, they reported. | 

The Sunday edition, started last | 
November, has lived up to the 
publishers’ expectations “in every | 
way.” 

Thomas P. Kane is general 
manager. j 

The special section, which de- | 
scribed the personnel and proc- | 
esses of the Penobscot Publishing | 
Co., was prepared under the su- | 
pervision of Sunday Editor Ray 
Cudahy and City Editor Kenneth 
Zwicker. 

Moving of the plant required 
eight days but not an edition was 
missed. 








- 
Much Baby Beef 
JOHNSTOWN, Pa. — The Johns- 


town Democrat Baby Beef Con- 
test, sponsored for the third year 
at six district fairs in five counties, 
had 1,366 entries. The Democrat 
paid out $1,080 in cash prizes. 





Breakfast Briefs 


A Knoxville woman has sued 
her husband for divorce because 
he has a habit of breaking beer 
bottles over her head. Some 
wives can’t allow their husbands | 
any bad habit. 











* ~ * 


Mr. Truman has told us that | 
from now on we cannot expect | 
to have anything as usual. We 
shall see shortly whether this in- | 
cludes politics. 


From The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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€alm down, boys! You can get what you need from any- } 


where in hours — when you use the speed of Air Express. 
That’s why printers, engravers and agency men specify 
Air Express shipment, and meet every deadline with time 
to spare. 

Use it regularly to put wings on all stages of production. 
Air Express gives you the time to do a better job. Rates are 
low! For example, 18 lbs. goes 1100 miles for $6.08 ... 
6 lbs. for $2.39. And rates include special door-to-door 
service at no extra charge. 


Air Express gives you all these advantages 


World's fastest transportation method. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 18,000 off-airline offices. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 
Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best 
air shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, 
Railway Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 


Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 


AIK APKES 





GETS THERE FIRST 









A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of the U.S. 
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Fire Prevention Week. 
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An Advertisement Sponsored by 
The Stock Fire Insurance Companies, Their Agents and Brokers, 
Through The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
85 John St., New York 7, N. Y. 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
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Paper Scarcity 
Keeps Louisville 
Dailies Thin 


LouISvVILLE, Ky.—A 30% cur- 
tailment in size of papers was im- 
posed by the Courier-Journal and 
Louisville Times for possibly two 
weeks because of a shortage of 
newsprint. Advertising is limited. 

The Sept. 9 papers carried no 
advertising except church an- 
nouncements and death notices, 
and the Sept. 10 Sunday C-J had 
no advertising except death notic- 
es and what was in the roto mag- 
azine and comics. 

The papers’ newsprint scarcity 
became acute during the Cana- 
dian railroad strike. This was the 
situation, readers were told: 

“We contracted for 41,027 tons 
of newsprint in 1950 as against 
consumption of 35,851 tons in 
1949, and obtained an option upon 
an additional 1,000 tons. How- 
ever, we found in midsummer that 
the supplier who had given us 
the 1,000 tons option would not 
only be unable to supply addi- 
tional tonnage, but would be 
forced by water shortage to cut 
back our contract 500 tons all in 
August. 

2,400 Tons at Premium 

“We then went into the open 
market and purchased more than 
2,400 tons at premium prices with 
more than 1,000 tons of it for 
August and, September delivery. 
Of this, we have received only 
250 tons, the balance being caught 
in the Canadian rail strike. 

“The Canadian rail strike lasted 
only nine days, but its effect will 
be felt for several weeks. There 
was a car shortage before the 
strike. The accumulated produc- 
tion during the period of the strike 
has accentuated the shortage and 
delayed until late September the 
delivery of tonnage that should 
have been in Louisville the first 
of the month. 

“Another misfortune was that 
a shipment of 300 tons from Fin- 
land was scheduled for delivery 
in New Orleans on Aug. 27. It 
was delayed by storms, and only 
arrived Sept. 6, then had to be 
unloaded and shipped by rail. It 
will arrive in Louisville next week. 

“We have less than a _ week’s 
inventory on hand and a portion 
of that is borrowed from publish- 
er friends. We hope that in two 
or three weeks our deferred ship- 
ments will arrive in sufficient vol- 
ume to permit us to resume nor- 
mal operations.” 


Local Ads Rationed 


PaMPA, Tex.—The Pampa Daily 
News as of Sept. 3 reported it 
must curtail the number of pages 
because the Canadian railroad 
strike had stranded two carloads 
of newsprint. Local advertising 
was being ratidned temporarily, 
based on previous schedules. 
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Advertiser Runs 


Eisenhower Contest 
Ponca City, Okla.—T. J. Cuza- 
lina, a local druggist who writes 
a column in the Ponca City News, 
has announced an _ Eisenhower- 
for-President contest, offering 
$1,000 for the best description of 
General Ike in four words and 
a letter of 100 words. Eisenhower 
lapel pins will be given to each 
contestant. The contest was an- 
nounced in a full-page ad. 


Bangor Daily's 
Growth Told: 
In New Plant 


BaNGorR, Me. — Four-year 
growth of the Evening and Sunday 
Commercial was heralded in a 








special section Sept. 3 which was | 
issued from a Goss press in a new | 
printing plant. 

Co-Publishers James D. Ewing | 
and Russell H. Peters, who ac- | 
quired the 75-year-old paper in | 
1946, recalled that their first an- 
nual payrolll was $65,000. Now it 
exceeds $250,000. Gross volume | 
of business has “more than quad- | 
rupled” and is running in excess | 
of $500,000 a year, they reported. 


The Sunday edition, started last | ¢ 


November, has lived up to the | 
publishers’ expectations “in every | 
way. 

Thomas P. Kane is general | 
manager. 

The special section, which de- | 
scribed the personnel and proc- | 
esses of the Penobscot Publishing 
Co., was prepared under the su- | 
pervision of Sunday Editor Ray | 
Cudahy and City Editor Kenneth | 
Zwicker. | 

Moving of the plant required | 
eight days but not an edition was 
missed. 
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Much Baby Beef 
JOHNSTOWN, Pa. — The Johns- 


town Democrat Baby Beef Con- 
test, sponsored for the third year 
at six district fairs in five counties, 
had 1,366 entries. The Democrat 
paid out $1,080 in cash prizes. 





Breakfast Briefs 


A Knoxville woman has sued 
her husband for divorce because 
he has a habit of breaking beer 
bottles over her head. Some 
wives can’t allow their husbands 
any bad habit. 





* * * 


Mr. Truman has told us that | 
from now on we cannot expect | 


to have anything as usual. We 
shall see shortly whether this in- 
cludes politics. 


From The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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€alm down, boys! You can get what you need from any- 
where in hours — when you use the speed of Air Express. 
That’s why printers, engravers and agency men specify 
Air Express shipment, and meet every deadline with time 


to spare. 


Use it regularly to put wings on all stages of production, 
Air Express gives you the time to do a better job. Rates are 
low! For example, 18 lbs. goes 1100 miles for $6.08 ... 
6 lbs. for $2.39. And rates include special door-to-door 


service at no extra charge. 


e e 
Air Express gives you all these advantages 
World’s fastest transportation method. 
Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 
One-carrier responsibility all the way. 
1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 18,000 off-airline offices. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 


Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best 
air shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, 
Railway Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 


AIR APKES 








GETS THERE FIRST 


Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 





A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of the U.S. 
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Prevent FARE 


Save Lives = 


Fire takes over 10,000 lives 
every year. Most of these tragic 
deaths are needless. Careless- 
ness and ignorance too often 
are responsible. Do your part 
... help to make every week 
Fire Prevention Week. 











An Advertisement Sponsored by 
The Stock Fire Insurance Companies, Their Agents and Brokers, 
Through The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
85 John St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Iti yadda hile) mia 4 


OCTOBER 8 to 14 
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Swiss Writer 
Does Treatise on 
Press Freedom 


By G. Langelaan 


Paris—In this troubled world, 
the man-in-the-street has had his 
eyes opened as never before to the 
fact that the most important as- 
set in all his political aspirations 
is the freedom of the press. 

Jacques Bourquin, permanent 
delegate to the International Fed- 
eration of Newspaper Editors and 
Publishers to the European head- 
quarters of the United Nations, 
has produced a timely work, “La 
Liberte de la Presse,” published by 
the Presses Universitaires de 
France. A Swiss journalist of long 
experience he treats the subject of 
press freedom with the thorough- 
ness that characterizes the Swiss 
and with an objectivity and im- 
partiality that do credit to a citizen 
of so neutral a country as Switzer- 
land. 

Greek Philosophy Traced 


The first part of “La Liberte de 
la Presse” is devoted to a study 
of the idea of liberty from the time 
of the Greek philosophers until 
today. Freedom of the press in 
the 17th and 18th centuries leads 
by a detailed study to the ques- 
tion of the freedom of the press in 
the 19th century in France, the 
United States and England. 


An important section follows 
on the history of the press under 
totalitarianism, under Fascism, the 
last Nazi system, in Spain, and 
under the Communist regime of 
the USSR. The reaction against 
these regimes is studied next. 

A chapter on the mission and 
working conditions of the press 
covers the press and public opin- 
ion, the political role of the press, 
and the particular tasks appropri- 
ate to the press. 

But there are limits beyond 
which freedom is not freedom, and 
these limits are carefully studied: 
the encroachments on the private 
lives of individual citizens, injury 
to the interests of the State, defa- 
mation of foreign states. Preven- 
tive measures, measures of sur- 
veilance and control, the right to 
insertion of reply, are all ex- 
amples. 

Necessity for Guarantee 

The last part of the work, Con- 
clusions, discusses the undeniable 
necessity for a constitutional guar- 
antee of the freedom of the press. 
After noting that the machinery 
of the State, built by the indi- 
vidual, has a tendency to encroach 
on the liberties of the individual 
beyond what he anticipated, the 
author points out that the effec- 
tive weapon against unjust en- 
croachment is always the same, 
the freedom of the press. 

M. Bourgin advocates no ready- 
made plan, and admits “the de- 
marcation line between what 
should be allowed to be printed 
and what should forcibly be for- 
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bidden is always a floating one,” 
but his 557 pages lead us back to 
the truth expressed in the simple 
words of Virginia’s Bill of Rights 
of 1776, which he quotes. “That 
the freedom of the press is one of 
the great bulwarks of liberty and 
can never be restrained but by 
despotic governments.” 


as 

New Negro Weekly 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va. — The 
first issue of the Charlottesville 
Tribune, a Negro weekly newspa- 
per, made its appearance here 
Saturday, Aug. 12. The paper will 
be published at the office of the 
Roanoke (Va.) Tribune. 





Dunham Assigned 
To New Health Beat 


CLEVELAND—Donald J. Dunham 
this week was appointed by Louis 
B. Seltzer, editor of the Cleveland 
Press, to an assignment of com- 
plete coverage of hospitals, medi- 
cine, surgery and the general sub- 
ject of health. 

Mr. Dunham, with 25 years’ 
experience on the Press staff, 
leaves his latest work as an editor- 
ial writer to take over the new 
post which Mr. Seltzer described 
as covering “the biggest news to 
the greatest number of people 
in our times.” 


Washington Post 
Sponsors Book Fair 


WASHINGTON—The Washington 
Post will present a Children’s Book 
Fair, Oct. 29-November 3 in the 
lobby of the Department of Com- 
merce Building. The Washington 
Booksellers Association is cooper- 
ating and the exhibit will be under 
the auspices of the National Capj- 
tal Sesquicentennial Commission. 
Approximately 3,000 books in the 
juvenile field will be exhibited. 

The Sunday, Oct. 29, issue of 
the Post will feature a special 
tabloid section devoted to chil- 
dren’s book news and advertising, 








When news of the tragic Washington 
plane crash reached the front pages, the 
nation was stunned. And we at The 
Mutual Life had an immediate job before 
us—for among the victims of the crash 
was one of our policyholders. 

The check for the proceeds of the 
policy was started on its way to the 
beneficiary with our usual speed: one day 
after the Home Office received the neces- 
sary information. Last year The Mutual 
Life paid 99.1% of all death benefits 
within 24 hours after the completed doc- 
uments were received. 


What makes this fast service possible? 
Our system of processing the benefit pay- 
ment at the earliest possible moment. 
Whenever a policyholder’s death is re- 
ported, even informally, our Home Office 
now sends the check to the local agency 
office —or to the nearest Field Underwriter. 
Our representative presents the check to 
the beneficiary as soon as he receives 
formal notification of the death. 

It is our constant aim to alleviate 
financial worries as quickly as possible— 
because we consider that to be the main 
job of life insurance. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


BROADWAY AT 55th STREET 
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Weekday 

Linage of 
Newsday 
Daily News 


Comparative linage figures 
P st it New York Times 


of Newsday and ; 
New York City Journal-Americon 
daily newspapers Herald-Tribune 


listed by Media Records New York Post 
Brooklyn Eagle 


Daily Mirror 
+ World-Telegram & Sun 


** Not published due to strike 


Newsday First 
uly, 1950 
1,566,789 

1,380,422 
1,212,300 

906,959 
672,145 
667,849 
575,919 
545,533 


** 


July than any New York City daily 


| newspaper... morning or evening. 


Newsday also First 





in Gain 

Jan.-Jul. ‘50 7 mos. ‘50 over ‘49 
12,126,466 2,384,264 
12,845,171 553,652 
10,661,440 457,791 
7,271,497 544,722 
6,079,175 161,280 
6,720,219 45,679 
5,068,479 40,871 
4,707,537 790,018 

7,295,041 821,926* 


* Gain over World-Telegram linage. 


Locally, during the last three years, the three big years in the Nassau-Suffolk boom, Newsday gained 7,132,146 


lines while the Nassau Daily Review-Star dropped 401,164 lines. 





‘ Jan.-Jul. ‘50 Jan.-Jul. ‘47 Gain or Loss 
Newsday 12,126,466 4,994,320 7,132,146 Gain 
Review-Star 4,288,939 4,690,103 


Source: Media Records. 


been adjusted to elimi 


Media Records credits Newsday with 
a seven month volume of 15,677,189 lines and a July volume of 
2,031,113 lines but Newsday linage in the two tables herein has 





and Classified linage by Media Records. 


te double count of General, Automotive 


Here indeed is the Nation’s new major market ...a market 
where Newsday alone can do your selling job on the local level. 








Alicia Patterson, Editor and Publisher . . . Executive Offices, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 
Represented Nationally by Kelly-Smith Company 





PRIVILEGED MATERIAL 
LATE IN June the Appellate Division of 
the New York Supreme Court ruled (in 
a libel suit involving the New York Daily 
News) that publication is not privileged if the 
court record involved is not open to public 
inspection. 

Here is a dangerous judicial precedent 
taking Rule 278 of the Rules of Civil Prac- 
tice, which seals proceedings in matrimonial 
cases, and twists it around giving the court 
the right to prevent publication. 

The paper was sued for printing a story 
based on a wife’s affidavit in an action for 
separation and alimony which, under Rule 
278, was sealed from public inspection. The 
five justices of the Appellate Court agreed 
that the published story was a fair and true 
report of what was in the filed papers. But 
the majority held that immunity conferred 
by legislation on “fair and true reports of 
judicial proceedings” does not extend to 
judicial proceedings and records which are 
not open to the general public. 

The court says they’re “judicial proceed- 
ings,” but then says again that they’re not. 

This interpretation of the Rule of Civil 
Practice is just about as bad as that which 
occurred in Baltimore in connection with in- 
famous Rule 904. That, it is recalled, was 
finally judged unconstitutional. It provided 
a judicial restraint on publication just as the 
New York interpretation of Rule 278. 

We feel confident that the higher court 
will acknowledge a judicial proceeding as a 
judicial proceeding and will reaffirm the right 
of privileged publication of such material 
regardless of how it was obtained and 
whether it was with or without the court’s 
permission. 

Certainly, the newspaper is correct when 
it states in its appeal: 

“The decision below has as effectively shut 
off the public from information about matri- 
monial courts as if the legislature had de- 
clared that no member of the public might 
have access to papers filed in matrimonial 
actions. No newspaper may now safely re- 
port to its readers the facts developed in 
such actions if based on charges which, 
when stripped of the privilege, would be or 
might be held to be libelous. Throughout 
the State of New York newspapers are 
muzzled against telling the public of charges 
made by the parties in such actions, how- 
ever prominent those persons may be and 
no matter how much their activities may be 
a matter of public interest and concern. If, 
for example, a wife charges, on a motion 
for temporary alimony, that her husband, a 
public official, has a secret income far in 
excess of his public salary, the press is help- 
less to inform the public of that fact unless 
it is willing to undergo the substantial risk 
and expense attendant upon pleading and 
proving the defense of justification.” 


TV CENSORS 

FORTUNATELY, Pennsylvania television 

stations successfully defeated efforts of the 
state Board of Censors to submit aM films 
for inspection prior to use on the air. 

Imagine the red tape and turmoil on fu- 
ture television networks if 48 states decided 
it is in their power to censor all films shown 
on the air within the state! 
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There is one glory of the sun, and another 
glory of the moon, and another glory of the 
stars: for one star differeth from another star 
in glory.—l. Corinthians, XV; 41. 





CENSORSHIP 

THE TALK about imposing some kind of 

voluntary censorship on the press at home 
continues unabated. The sudden change in 
Secretary of Defense might stir it up even 
more although we hope that increasing suc- 
cess of United Nations armed forces in 
Korea will dispel the fears of those who de- 
clare we need such censorship. 

It seems to us that newspapers can con- 
tinue to use common sense in their treatment 
of news which might “give aid and comfort 
to the enemy” without trying an unworkable 
and useless nation-wide censorship. Some 
newspapers are now in the same position of 
leaning too far over backward to withhold 
information that they were in during the 
late years of the war when the Director of 
Censorship warned them against depriving 
the public of information to which it was 
entitled. 

Newspaper editors should have two ques- 
tions in mind when they are considering the 
security aspects of a news item: 

1. Is this information something that a 
foreign agent could obtain easily elsewhere 
or is it something he might have to spend 
days or weeks uncovering? 

2. Is it right to withhold the information 
from the American people when it can be 
transmitted to any other country in the 
world in the absence of cable censorship? 

In other words: in our patriotic efforts to 
protect our defense program are we suc- 
ceeding in making the American people the 
only ones in the world who are uninformed? 


LOTTERY AMENDMENT 

IT HAPPENED so quickly that hardly any- 

one knew it was being done until the 
President signed the bill. We’re referring to 
Congressional amendment of the postal lot- 
tery laws to permit mail handling of material 
mentioning details of fishing tournaments. 
Guess E & P was right when it said a lot 
of Isaac Waltons would disagree that fishing 
was all luck. Congress must have heard 
about that one. 

What we can’t understand is why Con- 
gress, when it was passing this amendment, 
didn’t take the time to do a complete over- 
hauling of the lottery laws. They need it. 

For instance, there is so much confusion 
surrounding interpretation of the laws that 
one newspaper in New York gets an opinion 
from the Post Office permitting use of 
“pari-mutuel” in ad copy while a paper in 
Denver is told the contrary. The antiquated 
laws ought to be rewritten. 


REAL OR IMAGINED WOLF 
A WASHINGTON correspondent takes us 

to task for our editorials which have de- 
clared a free press issue is involved in the 
Congressional contempt citation of Dr. Ed- 
ward Rumely of the Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government. His letter, printed 
on another page of this issue, avers E&P 
has been trapped into this position and warns 
against crying “wolf.” Other correspondents 
and editors may feel the same way so we 
welcome this opportunity to elaborate on 
our thinking. 

The little boy who cried “wolf, wolf,” did 
so for the fun of it without having seen one. 
If Eprror & PUBLISHER has been crying 
“wolf” it has not been for the fun of it but 
because we believe we have really seen one. 

We are not concerned here with what the 
background of Mr. Rumely or the CCG has 
been or what their doctrines are. Our edi- 
torials would have been the same no matter 
whose circulation list Congress wanted to 
look at. The issue at stake as we see it is 
whether anyone can use a printing press to 
express political views—whether it be called 
“lobbying” or not—without being punished 
by Congress for using that press. That is 
the basic guarantee of the freedom of the 
press clause and it has nothing to do with 
whether Mr. Rumely or anyone else misused 
the Congressional frank, solicited funds or 
attempted to influence Congressmen in di- 
verse ways, as our correspondent states. 

We are reminded of another lobby investi- 
gation 14 years ago. In the Fall of 1936, 
the Black Committee seized quantities of 
press telegrams in its probing zeal. E&P 
attacked the practice and eventually the 
D.C. Court of Appeals condemned the com- 
mittee and restrained its agents. 

At that time it might have been important 
for Congress and the people to know who 
was behind these lobbies just as it is now, 
according to our Washington correspondent. 
But it was not so important that a Congres- 
sional committee could violate the privacy of 
press telegrams. Nor is it so important now 
that another committee can violate the First 
Amendment by penalizing someone or some 
organization for its use of a printing press. 

E&P has not fallen into any “trap.” Only 
last week, in an editorial unrelated to this 
issue, we acknowledged that “unfortunately, 
‘freedom of the press’ has been cried out too 
often against measures that did not encroach 
at all . . . the ‘freedom of the press’ issue 
has become timeworn and unpopular and 
many newspapers lean over backward to 
avoid seeking the protection of the First 
Amendment in anything but obvious cases.” 

So, it can be seen that E&P is aware of 
the dangers of crying “wolf” needlessly. But 
we believe this leaning over backwards to 
avoid the free press issue at all costs and in 
every instance has also affected some Wash- 
ington correspondents. 


E&P is the only publication in the land 
which is not afraid to speak out on the free 
press when it is of importance. We have 
always done so. As far. as we can discover 
most other publications and most editors 
have been cowed into believing the fight for 
a free press is unnecessary, obsolete and un- 
popular and they have abandoned it for all 
time. E&P has not done. so and we do not 
intend to do so. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


ROBERT HARRON, 
public information at Columbia 
University in New York for the 
last five years and on the public 
relations staff for 12 years, has re- 
signed to become head of the new 
public service bureau at the Uni- 
versity of Denver in Colorado. 
Mr. Harron formerly worked for 
the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, 
Boston (Mass.) Transcript, the 
New York Evening Post and the 
Associated Press. 

ARTHUR GRIFFITH, chief edito- 
rial writer for the Miami (Fla.) 
Herald, and his wife have returned 
from a vacation tour of Mexico 
and Guatemala. 

CALVIN CLYDE, Jr., assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Tyler (Tex.) 
Courier Times and Morning Tele- 
graph, has reported for active 
duty with the U. S. Navy. Mrs. 
SARAH BUTLER, general manager 
and daughter of the founder of 
the T. B. Butler Publishing Co., 
has assumed active management of 
the papers. 

Haro_p A. STRETCH, publisher 
of the Camden (N. J.) Courier- 
Post, has been appointed member 
of a committee to study traffic 
problems in that city by Mayor 
BRUNNER. 

NELSON POYNTER, editor and 
publisher of the St. Petersburg 
(Fla.) Times, and Mrs. POYNTER 
have been vacationing in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

FREDERICK W. GIESEL, president 
and business manager of the Cin- 
cinnati (O.) Post, and family are 
on a vacation in Europe. 

JaMEs K. GREEN, publisher of 
the Tucumcari (N. M.) Daily 
News, will succeed the late 
Curisty H. MorGAN temporarily 
as publisher of the Farmington 
(N. M.) Daily Times, it has been 
announced by LINCOLN O'BRIEN, 
president of New Mexico Newspa- 
pers, Inc. 

FRANK H. Ryan, editor of the 
Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post, 
is one of five new lay members 
appointed to the New Jersey Ju- 
dicial Conference by CHIEF Jus- 
TICE VANDERBILT. 

KENNETH MACDONALD,  vice- 
president and executive editor of 
the Des Moines (la.) Register and 
Tribune, has enrolled in a 13- 
week course in advance manage- 
ment in the graduate school of 
business administration at Harvard 
University. 

Henry R. Luce, founder and 
editor-in-chief of Time, Life, and 
Fortune magazines, has taken a 
leave of absence of six months to 
a year, stating that he had “long 
desired such a sabbatical for trav- 
el and study in the United States 
and abroad.” 


Jack GRANT, publisher of the 
Leesburg (Fla.) Commercial, has 
been called back into the Armed 
Forces. During his absence the 
Commercial will be managed by 
his wife, Mary GRANT. 
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45 YEARS IN HOBOKEN 
A. L. Kohnfelder, left, assistant to the publisher of the Jersey Ob- 
server, receives a bronze medallion from Advertising Manager Fred 
A. Stickel at a surprise luncheon marking Mr. K’s 45 years on the 
paper. At right is Miss Elsie Yeutter, national ad manager. 
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On the Business Side 





EUGENE J. LEMCOE has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times. This 
is a title not in 
use for several 
years onthe 
newspaper and 
involves supervi- 
sion of all adver- 
tising depart- 
ments. The ap- 
pointment was 
made on the 16th 
anniversary of 
the day MR. 
LEMCOE joined 
the Star-Times. 
Since 1946, he 
had been nation- 
al advertising manager. 

Roy I. NEwWBorN has been ap- 
pointed city circulation manager 
of the New York Herald Tribune, 
it was announced by RICHARD A. 
R. PINKHAM, circulation manager. 
Mr. NEwBsorwn, who joined the de- 
partment in 1937, succeeds the 
late Louis LEvy. 

L. E. HEINDEL, advertising di- 
rector of Madison (Wis.) News- 
papers, Inc. and first vicepresident 
of Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives Association, Inc., was pre- 
sented with a bronze plaque “for 
outstanding leadership” by the 
Madison Business Association. 
President of the MBA 1948-1950 
and director of the organization 
for the last six years, MR. HEINDEL 
was instrumental in establishing a 
downtown municipal parking lot 
and organization of the Madison 
Civic Associations Council. 

C.. WATTS WACKER, previously 
in the market research division of 
the Detroit (Mich.) Times, has 
been appointed media director of 
the Detroit office of Geyer, New- 
ell & Ganger. 

ROBERT P. RICHARDSON, Jr., for- 
mer member of the advertising de- 
partment of the Columbus (Ga.) 
Ledger-Enquirer, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of 
the Bradenton (Fla.) Herald. 

VINCENT A. STREMPSKI, former- 
ly advertising manager of Polish 
Everybody’s Daily, Buffalo, N. Y., 





Lemcoe 


has been appointed to the Dis- 
placed Persons Commission as a 
selector. He will be assigned to 
the commission's staff in Frank- 
furt, Germany. 

WENDELL PressBy, former ad- 
vertising manager for the Great 
Bend (Kan.) Tribune, has joined 
the display advertising staff of the 
Wichita (Kan.) Eagle. ROBERT P. 
GOULD, Wichita university jour- 
nalism graduate and formerly with 
the national advertising staff of 
the Wichita (Kan.) Beacon, has 
joined the Eagle’s special advertis- 
ing section. B. W. ALEXANDER, 
former free-lance merchandising 
promotion man in the Southwest, 
has also joined the section. 

BRuCE DANIEL Sapp, who has 
been on the classified advertising 
staff of the Raleigh (N. C.) News 
and Observer, has resigned in or- 
der to enter Virginia Theological 
Seminary, where he will prepare 
for the Episcopal ministry. He will 
be succeeded by Davin Lacey, of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., who has 
been working in the sales depart- 
ment of a Raleigh store. Recent 
additions to the News and Ob- 
server’s classified staff also include 
LeTTIE CHOPLIN, who has been in 
the classified department of the 
Raleigh Times. 

CHARLES T. PATTEN has been 
appointed vicepresident and busi- 
ness manager of the Santa Fe (N. 
M.) New Mexican. He will also 
continue as advertising manager. 








In the Editorial Rooms 





RICHARD Paris (HANK) CLARK, 
Jr., who left the Montgomery 
(Ala.) Journal copydesk to go to 
Officer Candidate School at Fort* 
Riley, Kans., has received his sec- 
ond lieutenant’s commission and 
sailed for active duty in the Far 
East with the Eighth Army. 

RAYMOND J. FitzPaTRICcK, for- 
mer political reporter for the old 
Waterbury (Conn.) Democrat, 
has been appointed director of 
the press section of the Connecti- 
cut Democratic Committee. 

Jupy CoOL, society reporter of 
the Waterbury (Conn.) Repub- 
lican and American, has resigned 
to enter the Drama School of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Her successor is CORNELIA 
CURLEY. 
But BaLLarD of Asheville 


(N. C.), a World War II veteran, 
has joined the staff of the Raleigh 
(N. C.) News and Observer as 
staff artist, a new position. His 
cartoons are being featured on 
the sports pages and he also is 
turning out some editorial car- 
toons. 

GARNER W. (Sec) Tay Lor, for 
36 years sports editor of the Des 
Moines (la.) Register, was hon- 
ored by more 
than 3,000 fans, 
including many 
notables of the 
sports world, at 
the “Sec Taylor 
Night” in Pioneer 
Memorial Sta- 
dium. Mr. Tay- 
lor was given a 
combination tele- 
vision and radio 
set, a combina- 
tion overnight 
bag and brief 
case and other gifts. 

ANGELO J. De Mio of Hartford, 
political writer for the New Haven 
(Conn.) Register, and Mrs. DE 
Mio, the former Miss VIVIAN KIL- 
BORNE, have announced the birth 
of a son, Alan. Mr. De Mio for- 
merly was a Stars and Stripes edi- 
tor in Paris and Frankfurt and an 
Associated Press staffer in New 
Haven. 

(Continued on next page) 
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WHY I KNOW THERE IS A GOD 
By Fulton Oursler 


This magnificent, special feature in 
18 installments has been enthusiastically 
received by more than 60 leading news- 
papers for immediate publication. 


Phone or Wire for Terms 


REGISTER AND TRIBUNE SYNDICATE 


488 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 














Personal 


continued from page 41 





CHARLES BAKER, co-owner and 
co-founder of the Rangely (Colo.) 
Driller, a weekly, and former To- 
ledo (O.) Blade reporter, has re- 
turned to Toledo to become asso- 
ciated with VicroR ULLMAN in the 
public relations field. His partner, 
WILLIAM LAHMAN, will continue to 
operate the weekly. 

ARTHUR M. La Cour, formerly 
of the Newark (N. J.) Evening 
News and the Newark Star-Ledger, 
has been appointed publicity di- 
rector for CHARLES H. ROEMER of 
Paterson, N. J., Democratic candi- 
date for Congress. 

Pup P. AHERNE, formerly 
telegraph editor of the Wellington 
{Kan.) Daily News and staff mem- 
ber of the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle 
and Beacon, has joined the copy- 
desk of the Topeka (Kan.) Daily 
Capital. 
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Jim Lowe, former police report- 
er for the Cleveland (O.) News, 
has joined the editorial staff of the 
Lake County News-Herald, Wiil- 
loughby, O. Frep SCHULLER, for- 
mer News-Herald special writer, is 
now on the Cleveland News copy- 
desk. Epwin K. Gross, assistant 
to the News-Herald city editor, 
has joined the Erie (Pa.) Dispatch 
as make-up editor. 

RUTH STEWART ALLEN has re- 
signed as club editor of the Miami 
(Fla.) Herald to publish a maga- 
zine devoted to South Florida 
gardening. She formerly was with 
the Des Moines (Ia.) Register, 
Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald and 
a contributing editor of Better 
Homes and Gardens magazine. 

JACK SORELLE, who has been 
working in radio newsrooms, has 
joined the copydesk of the Cincin- 
nati (O.) Post. 

VINCENT Nuccio, 22, who has 
been sports editor of the Beverly 
(Mass.) Evening Times since last 
January, has joined the U. S. Air 
Force. The sports desk has been 
taken over by JERRY MURPHY. 

PAUL NEwMan, formerly sports 
editor of the Huntsville (Ala.) 
Times; Tim Down, formerly with 
the Denison (Tex.) Herald, and 
RALPH TIPTON, formerly with the 
Sonora (Tex.) Devil’s River News, 
a weekly, are new members of the 
staff of the San Angelo (Tex.) 
Standard-Times. 

CHESTER W. CLEVELAND, 
former editor of the magazine 
of Sigma Chi and managing 
editor of the Daily Illini when he 
was at the University of Illinois, 
has been appointed to the newly 
created post of director of public 
relations of the Phillips Petroleum 
Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

FLORENCE SMITH _ VINCENT 
(Mrs. Mark Byron), formerly 
editor of the women’s pages and 
columnist of the New York 
World-Telegram and the New 
York Sun and formerly associate 
editor in charge of the Metropoli- 
tan Section of Parents Magazine, 
has been appointed editor of My 
Baby Magazine and Shaws Market 
News by D. Minarp Suaw, presi- 
dent of Shaw Publications, Inc. 

Lew Barrick, formerly of the 
San Angelo (Tex.) Standard- 
Times, has become wire editor of 
the Cape Girardeau (Mo.) South- 
east Missourian. 

PauL CoTTON, who has been 
city editor of the Des Moines (la.) 
Tribune since 1931, at his own re- 
quest has become a special writer 
for the newspaper and will handle 
a variety of both local and nation- 
al assignments. DoyL TAyYLor, as- 
sistant city editor since 1946, has 
been promoted to city editor to 
succeed him. 


KEN OVERTON of the staff of the 
San Angelo (Tex.) Standard- 
Times has reported for induction 
into the Armed Forces. 

CLARENCE Jupp, formerly for 
six years industrial editor of the 
Cleveland (O.) Fress, for four 
years with the Associated Press 
and a former business editor of 
Newsweek, and industrial editor 
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of Business Week, has been named 
director of marketing research for 
all Fairchild Publications, suc- 
ceeding Davip GaRSON, who is 
leaving to join the staff of the Re- 
search Bureau for Retail Training 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 

CAMERON Suipp, formerly of 
the Charlotte (N. C.) News, is co- 
author with LIONEL BARRYMORE 
of a series of articles about the 
Barrymore theatrical family cur- 
rently appearing in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Miss ELIZABETH MERRITT MIL- 
TON has joined the staff of the 
Tallahassee (Fla.) Daily Demo- 
crat as a staff writer. 

Mark Lipper, formerly of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle and radio news director 
of WSAY, Rochester, has been ap- 
pointed to handle the general news 
assignments of the Office of Pub- 
licity of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, O., and Tom Pas- 
Torus, former INS staffer has 
been named to turn out the sports 
news. 

RoBerT R. PrRENTIS has joined 
the staff of the Utica (N. Y.) Ob- 
server-Dispatch as a copyreader. 
He was formerly news editor of 
the Elmira (N. Y.) Advertiser, 
and wire-state editor of the Ge- 
neva (N. Y.) Times. 

Josiah (Cy) CORNELL has 
shifted from general assignments 
to be Cincinnati (O.) Post military 
editor. 

JoHN H. Boyp, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed instructor in the School of 
Journalism, University of Ala- 
bama. Mr. Boyd was formerly 
news and picture editor for Acme 
Newspictures and the NEA service. 

J. Leo Smitu has been appoint- 
ed music and drama critic of the 
Toronto (Ont.) Globe and Mail. 

THomas Giass, son of CARTER 
Gass, Jr., general manager of the 
Lynchburg (Va.) News and the 


Lynchburg Advance, has resigned 
as a reporter for the Houston 
(Tex.) Chronicle to enlist in the 
Air Service. 

S. BICKLEY REICHNER, a report- 
er for the Philadelphia (Pa.) Bul- 
letin for 22 years before his re- 
tirement two years ago to devote 
his full time to song writing, has 
written a new hit, “The Red We 
Want Is the Red We Got in the 
Old Red, White and Blue.” 

Mrs. ALBERTA GROMAN has re- 
signed from the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times editorial staff. 

GENEVIEVE McCLoup, summer 
assistant on the society news desk 
at the Hartford (Conn.) Times, 
has left to resume her studies at 
Smith College. WILLIS VANDER- 
SCHMIDT, copyboy, and son of 
FRED VANDERSCHMIDT, chief of the 
London Bureau of Newsweek 
magazine, is entering the freshman 
class at Cornell University. RIcn- 
ARD JUDSON, copyboy, is entering 
the freshman class at Ohio State 
University. 

James LONGO, former sports re- 
porter for the Waterbury (Conn.) 
Republican, has become a social 
studies teacher at the Glastonbury 
(Conn.) High School. He spent 
the summer in Italy. 

Nick SForzA, baseball reporter 
for the Waterbury (Conn.) Repub- 
lican, has entered the University 
of Connecticut. 

RoBert D. SLOANE, for two 
years a member of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times editorial staff, is 
joining the promotion department, 
New York Herald Tribune. 

JOHN PINKERMAN of the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Times copydesk 
staff, a Warrant Officer, Connecti- 
cut National Guard, has been 
called to active service. He is re- 
placed on the rim by Mrs. ANNE 
P. NorMAN, who will double as 
radio editor. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Oklahoma City 


Papers Face 
Military Call 


OKLAHOMA City—Calls to mili- 
tary service are pulling reservists 
from all departments of the Okla- 
homa Publishing Co., which owns 
the Oklahoma City Daily Okla- 
homan, Oklahoma City Times, 
Farmer-Stockman, Mistletoe Ex- 
press and WKY-AM and WKY- 

Vv. 
be company’s house publica- 
tion, Cuff Stuff, reported in its 
August issue that 87 men assigned 
to editorial, advertising, circula- 
tion, mechanical and administra- 
tive departments had been called 
or stood ready to go into the 
military forces. 

Among those pictured were Eu- 
gene B. Dodson, promotion man- 
ager of WKY and WKY-TV; EI- 
win D. Hatfield, assistant city 
editor of the Daily Oklahoman; 
Paul Hood, assistant city editor, 
The Times; Bill Johnson, chief 
of photo, Oklahoman-Times; Ed- 
ward L. Gaylord, vicepresident 
and secretary-treasurer of the 
parent company; Ed Hunter, city 
editor of The Times; and P. A. 
Sugg, general manager of WKY 
and WKY-TV. 

Mr. Sugg held the highest rank 
among the listed reservists. He 
served as a captain in the Navy. 
Mr. Dodson was a lieutenant colo- 
nel in military intelligence. Roy 
P. Stewart, a special writer for 
the Oklahoman, was a lieutenant 
colonel in the field artillery. 


Pep-Saddler Fight 
‘Broadcast’ via PA 





WATERBURY, Conn.—A _ blow- | 


by-blow description of the Willie | 


Pep-Sandy Saddler championship 
bout Sept. 8 was given over a 
public address system outside the 
Republican-American building to 
2,000 persons. The newspapers de- 
cided to “broadcast” the fight when 
it was announced that neither 
radio nor television would carry 
the event. Pep is a Hartford youth 
who successfully defended the title 
in Waterbury a year ago. 

William J. Derwin, copy desk- 
man of the Republican, read the 
AP blow-by-blow account. 

* 


The Hartford Times gave 
crowds outside its building a blow- 
by-blow report by Stan Lomax, 
via direct wire from ringside. 


' Newspaper Gives 


Regiment Farewell 


_NauGatuck, Conn.—A farewell 
dinner-dance for federalized Co. 
F, 102d Infantry Regiment, was 
sponsored by the Naugatuck Daily 
News Sept. 5. Rudolph M. Hen- 
nick, publisher, distributed writ- 
ing kits to company officers and 
enlisted men. Joseph P. Donahue, 
Managing editor, was toastmaster. 
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1. high buying 


power 


Concentration of buying 
power in this major Central 
New England Market of more 
than half a million people 
builds a yearly retail sales 
volume of $423,296,000 — 
$133,812,000 of it for food 
alone, $10,134,000 for drugs, 
and $21,009,000 for furniture 
— household — radio. In the 
center of this ever-buying 
area, the average Worcester 
family has an Effective Buy- 
ing Income of $5,253, 17% 
above the national average, a 
market well worth cultivating. 





2. intensive 


newspaper 
coverage 


And this is the twin that does 
your market cultivating for you 
— the Telegram-Gazette, total 
daily circulation of over 148,- 
000 to cover the 151,900 fami- 
lies in the area. Add to it the 
Sunday Telegram circulation of 
more than 100,000. Over 200 
communities form this self- 
contained, compact market, 
covered with a thoroughness 
equaled by few newspapers 
in markets of equal size...and 
few newspapers boast such an 
intense readership and extra- 
ordinary responsiveness. 


Source: Copyright 1950 Sales Management Survey of Buying Power; further reproduction not licensed, 
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CLASSIFIED CLINIC 





Problems of ‘Wartime’ 
Pile Up on CAM Desks 


By John H. Baer 


HARRISBURG, Pa.——Classified ad- 
vertising managers of newspapers 
in Pennsylvania and neighboring 
states gauged the potential effect 
of an all-out war on their depart- 
ments and studied ways of meet- 
ing war economy problems, at the 
1950 classified clinic of the Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper Publishers 
Association here this week. 

D. B. Barnhart, PNPA classi- 
fied advisor and CAM of the Mc- 
Keesport Daily News, told his 
colleagues who have young male 
personnel that now is the time 
to start adding women to their 
staffs in preparation for a stepped- 
up draft program. 

Mr. Barnhart also advised pa- 
per saving by use of smaller cut- 
off rules, smaller headings, elimi- 
nation of large types and cuts. 

“Get back to what is real 
classified and not display adver- 
tising.” he advocated. 

‘Used Cars’ to Be Hit 

Mr. Barnhart predicted classi- 
fied linage for used cars “will be 
hit immediately—already it is be- 
ing felt,” as the nation moves to- 
ward a wartime basis. “Smart 
managers will build up their 
‘wanted to buy’ and ‘repair’ clas- 
sifications to take care of the loss- 
es due to lack of cars,” he said. 

“Real estate should not suffer 
too greatly,” the speaker said, 
adding that “big increases in help 
wanted ads” offer a “real chance 
for service for classified depart- 
ments.” Also miscellaneous sales 
columns are in for a big boost. 

Reporting on a survey of rate 





cards, John W. Duff, of the 
Uniontown Newspapers, said he 
found “no two rate cards are 


alike and some of them couldn’t 
be interpreted by experienced 
CAMs.” 

He said “the most effective tool 
in classified is a rate card that 
will bring in business.” Only a 
few papers still require cash for 
classifieds, and many of them 
have written contracts covering 
this phase of advertising, it was 
reported. 

Multiple Rates Defended 

An informal survey of the man- 
agers attending the clinic dis- 
closed that about one-third of the 
papers represented had raised 
their classified rates within the 
past year, and another third ex- 
pect to do so within the coming 
year. Many have 60-day rate jump 
clauses in their contracts with ad- 
vertisers. 

A policy to determine applica- 
tion of the national rate, with the 
determining factor being a per- 
manent local office, was viewed 
as the most expedient means of 


a4 


solving this problem. Some CAMs 
reported different rates on differ- 
ent classifications and said the 
multiple rate system is a “money 
maker.” 

Considerable floor discussion 
was given to the policies of auto- 
mobile manufacturers, particularly 
Studebaker, prohibiting dealers to 
advertise new cars outside their 
locality if there is a local daily 
to handle the copy. 

James G. Slep, CAM of the 
Altoona Mirror and PNPA classi- 
fied chairman, said the organiza- 
tion would look into a reported 
court decision which held this 
practice to be illegal. 

One CAM told the group help 
wanted ads for newspaper person- 
nel were refused and returned to 
his paper by other Pennsylvania 
dailies “because of a shortage of 
manpower in the local newspaper 
plant.” 

“Why,” asked one of the man- 
agers, “should you penalize your 
own employes by withholding op- 
portunity information from 
them?” The CAMs agreed they 
were “put on the spot” by their 
publishers refusing to take out-of- 
town ads from other newspapers 
but at the same time running help 
wanted advertising which might 
pirate workers from other local 
industries. Not one of the CAMs 
present said he refuses the gen- 
eral run of legitimate out-of-town 
help wanted ads. 

‘Standards of Acceptance’ 


On the censorship of advertis- 
ing, Bert Reh, Lancaster Newspa- 
pers, advised the managers to 
scrap the term “censorship” and 
substitute “standards of accept- 
ance” before taking the matter up 
with their publishers. 

“You cannot get vital informa- 
tion into an ad unless you have 
censorship,” Mr. Reh declared. 

The Lancaster Newspapers, he 
said, save rejected ad copy and 
use it occasionally in promotional 
material, showing the advertising 
they refuse. 

He said “personals” are “inves- 
tigated very carefully and very 
few get by.” If a personal involves 
a family member, it’s probably 
all right, “if not, beware,” was 
Mr. Reh’s advice. 

The potentiality of dealing with 
“those Manpower Commission 
people” again was discussed, and 
one of the metropolitan CAMs 
warned the managers to be ready 
for the possibility to having to 
do business with the “political 
hacks” usually found in govern- 
mental agencies. 

Don C. Burdette, manager of 
used car and truck sales for the 










































ANCAM PRESIDENT Walter Campbell (at right) of Detroit Free 






Press has an animated conversation with W. A. Jaehn, CAM, Spokane 
(Wash.) Spokesman-Review and Chronicle, and Mrs. Jaehn at Klamath 
Falls meeting (E&P, Sept. 9, p. 6.) 





Ford Motor Co., told the clinic 
classified ads for used cars have 
the advantages of quick schedules, 
wide coverage, and less expense 
than any other media. 

The apparent ease of prepara- 
tion of classified ads, Mr. Bur- 
dette said, is a “fallacy” if maxi- 
mum results are to be obtained. 

Popular abbreviations used in 
car ads, he declared, “will not 
deliver the goods in a_ highly 
competitive period—they contain 
no ‘sell appeal’ and are confusing 
to many prospective buyers.” 

The average automobile dealer 
“needs assistance in developing 
more traffic to his place of busi- 
ness and that is where the classi- 
fied advertising department of 
newspapers comes in,” the Ford 
official said. 

He added that the Ford com- 
pany is distributing to its dealers 
a new manual on “Merchandising 
Used Cars and Trucks.” 

Occasional happenings can be 
capitalized on in the used car 
sales field—and in classified ad- 
vertising. 

“Many times a dealer in the 
press of his daily management du- 
ties will fail or neglect to evalu- 
ate fully the need for special used 
car and truck advertising to tie in 
with a county fair, a coming holi- 
day, a seasonal influx of cash 
from a local crop or even the 
need for special used car adver- 
tising in connection with the 
opening of a new _ dealership 
building or forthcoming anniver- 
sary,” the speaker said. 

E. Fred Kamner, past president 


of the Philadelphia Real Estate 
Board, told the CAMs “there is 
certainly no indication . that 


would lead me to say other than 
that a very active and healthy 
real estate market will continue.” 

“An active market,” he added, 
“is not a sensible excuse to reduce 
the purchase of advertising space. 
the purchase of advertising space.” 

James F. O’Connor, business 
manager of the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette, forecast further increases 
in advertising rates to help news- 
papers meet the “tremendous” rise 
in production costs. 


Western Group 
Swaps Ideas 
On Classified 


KLAMATH FALts, Ore.—Clas- 
sified advertising managers had 
ideas old and new under study 
this week after the Western Clas- 
sified Advertising Association’s 
annual conference here. 

“The formula is good copy. 
Why not capture the allure and 
charm of the want ads of 200 
years ago?”, suggested Worth 
Wright, San Diego (Calif.) Union 
Tribune & Sun, as he read ex- 
cerpts from old papers to prove 
his point. 

“A diversified staff is best for a 
small town. Rotate your personnel 
every year or so,” proposed Bruce 
MacGaffey, La Grande (Ore.) 
Evening Observer. 

“I have every staff newcomer 
rewrite a piece of copy and then 
go out to the composing room and 
see it set. The operator gives him 
the copy and a 10-point slug 
bearing his name, and he learns 
what happens in a _ newspaper,” 
said Vi Brown, Redwood City 
(Calif.) Tribune. 

“We are apt to underestimate 
ability in younger persons. Our 
job is to get to them,” advised 
Clarence Diffenderfer, Stockton 
(Calif.) Record. Also, “Let the 
salesman sell you an ad, and then 
advise him of his mistakes.” 

“Training should be continu- 
ous,” advocated Tony Dravis, 
Sacramento (Calif.) Union, who 
urged the “buddy system” of using 
a trainee with a veteran. 

“Nine columns of want ads re- 
sulted when our carrier boys 
gave out cards suggesting sub- 
scribers place want ads,” said Wil- 
liam Karkov, Santa Rosa (Calif.) 
Press-Democrat. 

“Our annual Harvest Days clas- 
sified offer (ads for six times for 
the price of three-time copy) in- 
creases readership, boosts linage, 
and is of value to classified as a 
public service to the community,” 
said Jerry Clark, Bremerton 
(Wash.) Sun. 
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“Whats going on?” 
‘They fixing something ?” 
"Whats that thing 402 


That thing is for more and better Bell telephone service. 
It's a piece of central office dial switching equipment made 
by Western Electric. 


Making telephone equipment for the Bell System is 
Western Electric’s job—has been for 68 years. We don’t 
make toasters or washing machines or electric ranges. 
We make telephone equipment—good equipment that 
helps give you good service at low cost. 


Because Western Electric is a unit of the Bell System, our 
people who make telephone equipment work shoulder- 
to-shoulder with Bell Laboratories people who design it 
and Bell telephone people who operate it. Together we 
strive to make your service the best on earth—at the 
lowest possible cost. 
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By Campbell Watson 


KLAMATH FALLs, Ore.—Some- 
thing new and important has been 
added to the long list of things 
every publisher should know, re- 
ports Frank Jenkins. 


It is no longer necessary to 
suffer either crippling financial 
reverses or any interruption of 


publication when the union com- 
posing room force walks out, the 
publisher of the Herald & News 
advises. In proof he gave Editor & 
Publisher figures that show lower 
production costs, a slight decline 
in circulation and an increase in 
advertising volume. 
Decline in Page Costs 

Despite 60 to 70% overtime 
for the first few days, the cost 
per page of composing room pro- 
duction fell 10 cents a page dur- 
ing the first week immediately 
after the strike. For the first full 
month of operations with pickets 
at the door, the cost per page 
was down $1.74. For August, the 
second month, the figures show a 
decline of $3.01 to make page 
costs $18.08. 

These are but the initial high- 
lights of a strike begun June 26 
over the single issue of jurisdic- 
tion over the teletypesetter equip- 
ment installed a year ago—and 
from the first the publisher guar- 
anteed that no positions would be 
eliminated. 

This is a double strike here. 
which resulted in walkouts within 
20 minutes of each other on the 





Herald & News and on the af- 
filiated Roseburg (Ore.) News- 
Review. Already Mr. Jenkins is 
planning to link the two newspa- 
pers by wire to enable simulta- 
neous teletypesetter composition 


of features. He is studying the 
use of such a “tapeline” for news. 
For good measure, he asks why 
newspaper features cannot be fur- 
nished on tape by syndicates. 

The strike broke at 6:10 p.m. 
June 26. The Roseburg printers 
struck at 6:30 p.m. The move 
forestalled long-laid plans of the 
publisher to visit Korea, and that 
is another story. 

Higher Scales Paid 

This is a basically agricultural 
community, but lumber is a domi- 
nant factor, and the Central Labor 
Council boasts 5,000 members. 
The Herald News is a_ one-edi- 
tion paper of approximately 13,- 
000 circulation. 

Both the Klamath Falls and 
Roseburg papers — published by 
Southern Oregon Newspapers, of 
which Mr. Jenkins is president— 
have for years paid higher print- 
ing scales than prevail in the 
area, but page costs have been 
higher than on comparative pa- 
pers. Three years ago Mr. Jen- 
kins found it was cheaper to print 
from engravings than from type, 
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Composing Costs Cut 
In Klamath Falls Strike 


and developed a wide use of 
photographs and picture panels 
which enlivened the paper and 
gained heavy readership. 
Here are the results: 
Composing room labor page 


cost comparisons—the labor costs 
divided by the number of pages 
produced: 

Week before strike—$18.68. 

First week of strike—$18.58. 

July, 1949—$21.25. 

July, 1950—first month of the 
strike—$19.51. 

August, 1949—$21.09. 

August, 1950—second month of 
strike—$18.08. 

Total composing room payroll: 
August, 1949, for 18 journeymen 
and one apprentice, $8,815.73. 

August, 1950, for four journey- 
men, five trainees and for Varitype 
room crew of two, a girl and an 
artist—$8, 137.32. 

(Composing room crews vary 
from week to week. Two com- 
parative checks showed 25 to 26 
composing room workers in 1949, 
13 to 14 in August, 1950.) 

Pages produced by composing 
room: 


August, 1949—418 
August, 1950—450 
Advertising linage, in inches: 
July August 
1950 — 33,158 40,850 
1949 — 32,343 38,269 
Gains 815 2,581 


On the first day of the strike, 
the paper was 12 pages. It went 
to 14 pages the second day, 8 
the third and 10 the fourth. Edi- 
tion times were met within 20 
minutes for the first two weeks. 
The paper was never more than 
30 minutes late when editions 
went to 28 and 30 pages. 

7% More Pages 

Thus the number of pages pro- 
duced advanced more than 7% 
over last August, and the payroll 
for the composing room produc- 


tion force declined more than 
7% for the same month. 
But the Herald & News was 


blacklisted by the Central Labor 
Council and the big loss was in 
city home-delivered papers. Here’s 
how the Herald & News came 
out in August — the city total 
decline is but slightly more than 
8% and it is estimated that from 
a third to a half of the decline 
can be attributed to the customary 
vacation slump. Here are the fig- 
ures on city circulation: 

City carriers: June 26, 7,528; 
Aug. 12, 6,569; Aug. 31, 6,652; 
Net change,—876. Newsstands & 
street sales: June 26, 745; Aug. 
12, 1,021; Aug. 31, 854; Net 
change, 109. Total City: June 26, 
8,307; Aug. 12, 7,656; Aug. 31, 
7,673; Net change,—634. 

“The main thing proven is that 
production can be continued, de- 






IN PHOTO TYPE ROOM of the Klamath Falls (Ore.) Herald and 


News are: 


artist; 
spite a strike,” Mr. Jenkins de- 
clared. “I do not say it can be 


continued without headaches—but 
it can result in economies which 
are impressive. 

“We are not out to break the 
typographical union, but we have 
proved to them that the time has 
come for that type of cooperation 
provided by other unions in the 
printing business.” 

Engravers, stereotypers and 
pressmen have remained on the 
job. Teletypesetter equipment has 
been in operation for a year. Not 
only has production increased and 
costs declined, but the take-home 
pay of each employe has ad- 
vanced. 

Mechanical scales are the same 
as pre-strike and trainees are re- 
ceiving wages beyond that of their 


term as “apprentices” — but not 
beyond abilities. 
The regular increase in pay- 


check comes from installation of 
a six-day week of 42 hours. At 
$2.15 an hour—the old union 
scale which the publisher reports 
was not debated in contract nego- 
tiations—and time and a half after 
37% hours, the customary $80.70 
check grew to $95.20. One of the 
trainees has shown such progress 
that after two months he is on 
three-quarters pay. A _ one-year 
printer has been found well worth 
the full scale. 

Progress of the trainees is im- 
plemented by a training course 
using well-chosen texts. They are 
selected on the basis of mental 
aptitude tests, and one young man 
has shown such progress and 
promise that he is expected to 
qualify as a machinist in a year 
and a half. Starting pay in the 
composing room is $1.25 an hour. 

Chief instructor on the practical 


Left to right—Deb Addison, ad manager; Dale Johnson, 
Gayle Danforth, Varitypist; Frank Jenkins, publisher. 


side is George Smith, a find who 
phoned in to ask if he could be 
of help when he learned of the 
strike. Mr. Smith quit printing in 
1934 when he won a Tulelake 
homestead in a veteran’s drawing. 
He has ranched since and has 
built up a very valuable property, 
but he turned back to the shop 
after a 16-year lapse and was per- 
suaded to become foreman. 

From the two-months experi- 
ence the publisher believes apti- 
tude tests can provide better print- 
ers than the union six-year appren- 
ticeship method. Basic weaknesses 
have been found in the union- 
operated shop, including proof of 
failure to keep printing machinery 
properly oiled. Oil charts are now 
being provided for each machine 
—and regular maintenance. 

Printing from tape is operating 
at 6% to 7 lines a minute. 

Development of the equipment 
of Southern Oregon Newspapers 
is in line with determination of 
the management to meet increas- 
ing costs by making production 
methods more efficient. Engraved 
reproduction of advertising was 
begun in 1947 and Teletypesetters 
were installed in July, 1949, vol- 
untarily accepted by all of the 
union men. 

“But they never touched a ma- 
chine after it came into the plant, 
even though they had asked and 
received permission, beforehand, 
to learn to operate them,” Mr. 
Jenkins related. 

“It seems to me that if a union 
gains jurisdiction over every piece 
of machinery in a plant, its leader- 
ship has found a fine way to by- 
pass the Taft-Hartley Law. 

“Publishers can organize and 
prepare now if the printers’ union 
wishes to continue to wage wat.” 
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Milt Morris Delineates 
Haman Frailties 2 Ways 


By Jane McMaster 


ONE OF the hitherto unreported 
casualties in the Korean War was 
an editorial cartoon by AP 
NEWSFEA- 
TURES’ John 
“Milt” Morris. 
It showed two 
sketches of a 
South Korean 
soldier: one ti- 
tled “The Yaks 
Are Coming”; 
the other titled 
“The Ya(n)ks 
Are Coming.” 
The title: “Typo- 
graphical Cor- 
rection.” 

Mr. Morris 
was prideful about the cartoon 
(and still is) except for one 
thing: the Yak planes evaporated 
so fast the cartoon lost its punch 
between the time it was penned 
and the date it hit papers. 

But the added problems of a 
shooting war in an already tough 
field rest lightly on the 43-year-old 
cartoonist. His brown hair is un-- 
flecked with gray (“I'll take gray, 
just so long as I get hair,” he 
says). He has an unsophisticated 
air of geniality. And he draws 
both six-a-week editorial cartoons 
and a daily panel and Sunday 
page, “Neighborly Neighbors” for 
APN. His recipe for not getting 
stomach ulcers: “I don’t take my- 
self too seriously.” 

About 200 papers use his car- 
toons. 

Learn-at-Home Product 

“Cartoonist by accident” is not 
cliche but literal fact as far as 
Mr. Morris is concerned. A native 
Californian, he was on the receiv- 
ing end of a heavy truck at age 
13 in San Bernardino. Abed for 
a year recuperating, he finally got 
bored with reading and took up 
drawing, by correspondence 
course. 

After high school, he landed a 
job with the Los Angeles Herald- 
Express—in the morgue. But in 
two years he had dug his way out 
into the art department. He at- 
tended art classes at night. 

Coming to New York at 23 and 
during the depression, he jobhunt- 
ed without luck; finally landed on 
the New York Journal American 
after five months when he was 
down to $45—$4 less than bus 
fare home. In 1935 he joined 
APN. 

He soon took over “Neighborly 
Neighbors”, which Oscar Hitt had 
started. And beginning in 1940, he 
used to substitute for Editorial 
Cartoonist Hepry “Hank” Barrow 
when the latter was sick or on 
vacation. One memorable pinch- 
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hit cartoon was at the time of 
Henry Ford’s death. It showed a 
desert with two tire tracks going 
across it. 

In July, 1949, when prize-win- 
ning Mr. Barrow left to become 
editorial cartoonist of the Omaha 
(Neb.) World-Herald, Mr. Mor- 
ris took over the job. (At first as 
a substitute, then with full title 
and over a score of other candi- 
dates.) 

Being a fast worker had given 
Mr. Morris some priming for the 
new job. He had found when en- 
gaged only on “Neighborly Neigh- 
bors” that he was sometimes 
enough ahead (the panel has con- 
tinuity) to do extra jobs. In 1943 
he trekked to Washington to draw 
Roosevelt, in his office, and other 
Washington bigwigs. In 1945, he 
went to Washington: to sketch 
Truman and cabinet. Six-shot 
series were offered each time. 

Harold Ickes, he said, was his 
biggest surprise. While that official 
had a reputation for blasting peo- 
ple, his office was the “most quiet, 
library-like office I had ever been 
in. Ickes never said a word. Just 
occasionally looked over his glass- 
es at me. It was most startling. 
Everybody else talked.” 


Mr. Morris likes the variety of 
dividing his time between a hu- 
man interest panel and editorial 
cartoons. And there are likenesses 
between the two: his Common 
People of the editorial cartoons is 
a caricature of his father (“He 
gets a kick out of it when I don’t 
make him too milktoasty look- 
ing”); and Andy Jarnsen of the 
panel is a caricature of brother- 
in-law Andy Johnson, who is “nuts| 
about fishing.” 

Mr. Morris sums up: “An edi- 
torial cartoon is mainly pointing 
up human frailties on a big scale. 
The other is pointing up the hu- 
man frailties of ‘the little citi-| 
zens. 








| 

Humphrey vs. Soviets 
New Palooka Story 

Humphrey Pennyworth, fat, 
good-natured blacksmith of West | 
Wokkington Falls, O. and of the| 
“Joe Palooka” strip managed to 
swim the English Channel when 
he was just practicing. But during 
the official swim, he got lost in a 
pea-soup fog. 
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Since Humphrey’s  disappear- 
ance May 31, according to Car- 
toonist Ham Fisher, the public 
has been adither. Mr. Fisher says 
he’s gotten more mail than at any 
other suspenseful time except two 
years ago when Ann Howe’s plane 
crashed. 

The big question mark about 
Humphrey changed into a copy 
of Pravda last week with a head- 
line (in Russian) proclaiming that 
an American spy had been cap- 
tured. Mr. Fisher promises a So- 
viet type trial, efforts of a lawyer 
to extricate the fat man, a mu- 
sical-comedyish version of Rus- 
sian talk and broad satire. “It will 
be anti-Communist propaganda,” 
says Mr. Fisher. 

As for the Korean War? Mr. 
Fisher, whose assistants are Mor- 
ris Leff and Phil Boyle, hasn’t de- 
cided yet. The Humphrey vs. Rus- 
sia continuity was dreamed up 
about eight months ago. 


Wartime Gags 
For ‘Hit “n’ Run’ 

BUCKLEY, the star AP NEWwSs- 
FEATURES gag panel “Hit N’ 
Run” is going to war starting 
Oct. 2. The panel, in one and 
two column sizes, will carry the 
title “Slice of Ham.” 

Cartoonist Joe Cunningham is 
a former combat photographer 
and artist for Yank magazine and 
created Buckley for Yank. 


News and Notes 

Des MOINES” REGISTER AND 
TRIBUNE SYNDICATE will offer the 
serialization of Fulton Oursler’s 
“Why I Know There Is A God” 
in 18 installments beginning Sept. 
18. Mr. Oursler’s 
umns are continuing. 


UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE’S 
new gag-a-day about kids by 
Charles M. Schulz has had a 


name change from “Li'l Folk” to 
“Peanuts” due to radio and strip 
conflicts. 


Sunday col- - 





Realty Page 
Contest Entries 
Due By Oct. 14 


With completion of a three. 
man panel of judges, final call to 
all newspapers in United States 
and Canada to prepare and mail 
entries in the third annual Real 
Estate Page Contest sponsored by 
the National Association of Real 
Estate Editors was issued this 
week by Lee E. Cooper, New 
York Times, contest committee 
chairman. 

Judges are to be Robert U. 
Brown, editor’ of Epiror & Pup- 
LISHER and president of the New 
York Professional Chapter, Sigma 
Delta Chi; Oliver Gramling, as- 
sistant general manager of Asso- 
ciated Press; and Robert H. Am- 
strong, managing editor of the 
Appraisal Journal, economist and 
New York realty appraiser. - 

All contest entries must have 
been received by Mr. Cooper at 
the New York Times before mid- 
night, Oct. 14. Contest rules may 
be obtained from the National 
Association of Real Estate Edi- 
tors, care of Jim Chandler, Cleve- 
land (O.) Press. 

Best real estate page awards 
will be given to three papers who 
win in the three city-size classi- 
fications. Then there will be 
awards for the best realty news- 
feature and page in color. 

The contest for the best real 
estate page in color—black plus 
one or more colors—is a new fea- 
ture. 

Newspapers without members 
in the association will compete 
on an equal basis with those hav- 
ing a member, NAREE President 
Garrett Winter, New York World- 
Telegram and Sun, said. 

Awards will be made at the 
NAREE convention, Realty Page 
Improvement Clinic and banquet 
in Miami Beach, Fla., Nov. 14. 





Hedda (The Hat) Hopper ; 


... former star of stage and screen, knows the 
movie business from ’way back, who’s who 
and why, and where some of the skeletons. 
are in cold storage! Hardly anybody in 
Hollywood says “no” to Hopper! So... 


“HOLLYWOOD” 


spotlights the lives, loves, careers, and 
cavortings of stars, directors, socialites 
...reports accurately, authoritatively. 
with anecdote and humor...and frequently 
gets tomorrow’s headlines today. Favorite of 







millions of movie fans, Hedda gives sagging circulation an uplift. 


Open territories, proofs, prices— write Mollie Slott, Manager... 


Chicago Tribune-New York News 


Syndicate 


News Building, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 





Video Shows on Carpet 
In Critics’ Rampus Room 


By Jerry Walker 


AS THE CURTAIN rises on Tele- 
vision’s first full-fledged season of 
topflight productions, the mem- 
bers of the Kinescope Critics 
Circle have taken their seats out 
front with pencils and notebooks 
in hand. 

The entertainers had better be 
good, or the boys and girls of the 
press will tell the truth and the 
sponsors may suffer the conse- 
quences of bad notices. Unlike 
the theater of Broadway fame, 
the theater of Vided Alley (just 
off Broadway these days) must 
stand reviewing for each perform- 
ance. Every night is opening night. 

They'll Be Back 

NBC publicity releases could 
accurately boast that Eddie Can- 
tor was a “smash success” in the 
first Colgate Comedy Hour last 
Sunday, but what about his next 
appearance? The critics will be 
back to see. 

Eddie’s electric personality (says 
NBC) brought down the house 
in a colorful premiere at the 
famed International Theater. 

But in the wings were Fred 
Allen, Milton Berle, Ed Wynn, 
Jack Carter, “Howdy Doody” 
Smith, Dagmar, and others—all, 
in varying degrees, cognizant of 
the power of the newspaper 
critics, a corps that is growing in 
importance and influence. 

These persistent kinescope ad- 
dicts have developed several paces 
ahead of their stature as mere 
radio reviewers. The new medium 
lets loose their likes and dislikes 
in more virulent language, in 
keeping with the seeing-is-believ- 
ing dogma of video. Some have 
been serious students of the stage. 

The little group of Radio-TV 
critics in New York City journal- 
ism have served notice on the 
telecasters that they will stand 
guard over the public’s taste on 
a day-to-day basis. 

‘Monstrosity of Vulgarity’ 

In the past few days, for illus- 
tration, John Crosby of the New 
York Herald Tribune has taken 
issue with anybody who thinks 
Ralph Edwards’ “Truth or Conse- 
quences” is a fit piece of enter- 
tainment for television. 

“The radio version,” Mr. Cros- 
by thought, “was the ultimate in 
silliness, but at least it was decent- 
ly veiled. Its television counter- 
part is a monstrosity of vulgar- 
ity. . . . The visible Mr. Edwards 
is a pop-eyed gentleman with a 
wolfish grin.” 

And so on, to the critic’s 
coup de grace: “This horrible op- 
eration is on RKinescope, which is 
murky enough to malign them 
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(the participants) and not quite 
dark enough to obscure them en- 
tirely.” 

Harriet Van Horne of the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun, 
who has written some charitable 
things about radio shows and 
has given a little pat of encour- 
agement to some of the early ef- 
forts on video, became indignant 


at one of her favorites, “Studio 
One.” 
“Look Homeward, Hayseed” 


was “one of the dreariest sketch- 
es” she had ever watched on 
video. The story was “complete- 
ly absurd and so were the people 
in it.” 

Even the big, brassy Ford Re- 
vue drew knocks rather than 
boosts from Miss Wan Horne, 
while admitting it was an “ex- 
pensive package.” Old songs, she 
quipped in a comment that will 
make certain producers quake, 
are certainly more _ serviceable 
than old jokes. 

“Why, oh why,” asked the 
critic, in regard to another affair, 
“does television essay light com- 
edy when it simply doesn’t come 
off? Why can’t they stick to melo- 
drama and suspense stories?” 

Gould-at-Large 

The New York Times has given 
Jack Gould, its radio-TV editor, 
free rein to keep the television 
people in line, as he draws it, five 
days a week, instead of only on 
Sunday. And Mr. Gould walked 
off with a $100 for one of the 
best-written pieces in the Times 
the first week the office had post- 
ed awards for the improvement 
of sentence structure. 

Mr. Gould is not one to harp 
on his personal preferences. He 
writes a review of a TV show 
often against deadline, just as the 
theater critics do, and it’s right 
to the point. He liked the Eddie 
Cantor show and said so, tagging 
the pop-eyed star as “TV’s undis- 
puted new hit this morning.” 

“Eddie acted as if he had been 


brought up in video,” wrote Mr. | 


Gould. “Relaxed and self-assured, 
he imbued the whole 60-minute 
proceedings with a pep and zest 
characteristic of the best that can 
be seen on Broadway.” 


Mr. Gould found another hour- | 


long musical, “Country Style,” 
less than peppy or zestful. It, he 
said, got lost in the corn in its 
debut. And he bubbled with en- 
thusiasm for Gene Autry’s films, 
taking sides with him as against 
Hopalong, mainly because the 
“sound-track could be heard and 
the quality of the pictures them- 
selves was clear.” 

“A lot of Western fans must 


have thought that something was 
wrong with their receivers,” it 
said in the Times. 

Val Adams, one of Mr. Gould’s 
assistants, took a look at the 
video version of “Treasury Men 
in Action” and kept faithful to 
the Gould standards of criticism. 
He saw some of the T-Men’s 
glamour melting in the “snow” 
and concluded that the camera 
men and the technical director 
did “what they could with what 
they had.” 

Followers of Ben Gross in the 
New York Daily News picked up 
some of the jargon of Billboard 
in his beaming estimate of Eddie 
Cantor: “The dancingest pro- 
gram . . . nostalgic entertainment 
with a sock.” 

So much for this week. The 
critics await the next performance. 
There’s no standing pat on First 
Night impressions and letting the 
box-office lines queue up from 
here to the South Pacific. 

In the hinterland, where the 
same show can be seen, the home- 
town kinescope critics may have 
different ideas, just as audiences 
do. According to Pulse . surveys, 
Washington currently idolizes Ed 
Sullivan’s “Toast of the Town” in 
about the same proportion that 
Philadelphia goes for “Phillies vs. 
Cardinals.” And while Chicagoans 
keep eyes glued on the Lone 
Ranger, as their particular prefer- 
ence, Cincinnati likes the Caval- 
cade of Stars and Dayton chooses 
“Stop the Music,” neither of the 
latter having pennant contenders. 


Notes Off the Air 

National Broadcasting Co. has 
developed a package of comic 
strips for TV. Daily telecasts will 
include four three-minute cartoon 
serials. 

“Meet the Press” on NBC-TV 
has a sponsor: Revere Copper and 
Brass, Inc. 

Fred Allen is the godfather of 
Kerry Campbell, daugther of 
Frank D. Campbell, reporter- 
photographer for the Cape Cod 
(Mass.) Standard-Times. 

Clem Wyle is now producing 
a house organ for the “Big Story” 
programs on radio and TV. It’s 
called Prockter Productions Press 
and aims to keep the prize-win- 





ning newsmen up-to-date on their 
current exploits. 

Muzak Corp. has asked the 
FCC to allow it to transmit non- 
commercial radio programs to 
owners of FM sets who would 
pay a few cents a day. 

The deal on _ telecasting the 
World Series has advertising fra- 
ternity heads whirling: Gillette 
Safety Razor Co. pays $800,000 
to the Leagues; ABC, CBS and 
NBC pay $50,000 each to Gillette 
for the privilege of televising; and 
networks pay participating stations 
for one hour’s time in four games, 
DuMont stayed out and denounced 
it as “economically detrimental to 
the TV industry.” 

a 


Rival Papers Boost 


Show: Huge Success 

CINCINNATI, O.— When two 
rival newspapers combine to 
back an enterprise they are sure 
to get results, says John F. Heus- 
ser, executive director of the local 
Zoo. 

For the third consecutive year 
the Times-Star and Post backed 
the annual Food and Home Show 
at the Zoo and Mr. Heusser re- 
ports, the 1950 version has just 
brought 204,000 paid admissions, 
an all-time record. All proceeds 
of the venture go to the Zoo, 
owned by the city. Until three 
years ago the show was a private 
promotion. 

The Times-Star gave a $2,400 
DeSoto sedan and the Post a 
$2,400 Hudson, in addition to 
other valuable awards. 

Carl D. Groat, editor; Bob 
Linn, managing editor; Robert 
K. Chandler, general advertising 
manager, and Shiel Dunsker, cir- 
culation manager, represented the 
Post on the civic committee. 
Times-Star members are Clem 
Bayer, assistant business manager; 
Robert C. Harris, associate man- 
aging editor; Harry J. Ulmer, 
promotion director, and France 
M. Raine of the editorial staff. 

s 


490 at Picnic 

RALEIGH, N. C.—News and Ob- 
server employes and members of 
their families, numbering more 
than 490 persons, attended the 
newspaper’s annual picnic. 
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Compact industrial television system — developed at RCA Laboratories —lets us see the unseeable in safety! 


e-witness reports trom a Hlery tumace / 


Something’s gone wrong in a big blast 
furnace, and heat is too high for engi- 
neers to approach. Focus the Vidicon 
camera of an RCA Industrial Television 
System on the flames and the fiery fur- 
nace can be studied in comfort on a tele- 
vision receiver. 

This is only one suggested use, for RCA’s 
compact industrial television system is as 
flexible as its user’s ingenuity. “Eye” of the 
tiny camera—small enough to be held in 
one hand —is the sensitive Vidicon tube. Ex- 
tremely simple, the only other equipment 


needed is the Vidicon camera’s suitcase- 
size control cabinet, which operates any- 
where on ordinary household current. 


The Vidicon camera could be lowered under 
water where divers might be endangered—or 
stand watch on atomic reactions, secure from 
deadly radiations. And it is practical to arrange 
the RCA Industrial Television system in such 
a way that observers can see a 3-dimensional 
picture ... sharp, clear and real as life! 


See the latest wonders of radio, television, and 
electronics in action at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 
West 49th St., N. Y. Admission is free. Radio 
Corporation of America, Radio City, New York. 


Here’s RCA’s Vidicon system at 
work beside a steaming vat. Note 
how the television camera is getting 
a safe “close-up” of the action. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 





A Labor of Love Born: 
‘Complete Book’ Is Out 


By James L. Collings 


A LITTLE MORE than two and a 
half years ago, three press photo- 
graphers were sitting around a 
hotel room in Manhattan. They 
were Burt Williams of the Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) Sun-Telegraph, Charlie 
Mack of MGM News of the Day 
and Joe Costa, photo supervisor 
of King Features New York Sun- 
day Mirror. 

These gentlemen, at that time 
the original officers of the Nation- 
al Press Photographers Associa- 
tion, were discussing the need 
for a book on press photography. 
The conference was_ informal, 
lengthy and enthusiastic. 

It’s the Works 

The pioneering trio differed on 
minor points but agreed on the 
general approach to the project. 
This happened in January of 1948, 
and since then they, and others, 
shaped their idea into an actuality 
called “The Complete Book of 
Press Photography,” just out. It 
is published by the NPPA. 

The creation of this compendi- 
um of press photography was 
slow and painful. It is truly a 
“labor of love,” as Mr. Costa, 
the editor, calls it in the foreword 
(one proof of this: All authors 
wrote for free.) There were in- 
numerable problems. 

At any rate, the Book is worth 
many times over the headaches it 
caused being assembled. This is 
the bible, the works, the grand 
prize. There is nothing like it on 
the market. CBPP has everything 
in it but the guarantee you'll win 
a Pulitzer if you study it care- 
fully. 


What Do You Want? 


There are 206 pages and 27 
articles, running from “Pictures 
Tell Stories” to “The Case for 


Courtroom Press Photography,” 
with others, such as “Pictures with 
Story-Telling Impact” and “What 
Makes a Good Press _ Photo- 
grapher,” sandwiched in between. 
All articles are generously _illus- 
trated, and the pictures accom- 
panying the writing have been so 
intelligently selected that even the 
layman, with no particular inter- 
est in the mechanics or history of 
press photography, will find them 
vitally interesting because they are 
a graphic panorama of our times. 
Here are our mores, foibles, trag- 
edies, national politics and humor 
in black and white. Here’s life 
with bones sticking through the 
skin. 

The reading material is equally 
worth while. What are your wants? 
Do you ask about cropping pic- 
tures? Do you wonder about: the 
mew respect the society photo- 


grapher commands? Do you fully 
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realize the social significance of 
press photography? 

The answers are here. Experts 
like Gardner Soule, Edward Stan- 
ley, Joe Costa, L. A. Thompson, 
F. A. Resch, H. Harold Davis, 
Gordon Kuster, Dr. Harold E. 
Edgerton, Sid Mautner, Bill 
Churchill, Dick Sarno, and many 
others, supply them. 

Bibliography, Etc. 

There are other features also, 
among them a bibliography of 
press photography, a glossary of 
press photography terms, colleges 
and universities offering courses 
in press photography, a_ listing 
by states of press photographers 
associations, a membership roster 
of the NPPA, and markets where 


pictures can be sold. 

Much of the subject matter in 
the Book is obviously familiar to 
the street cameraman, but its 
value lies in the fact that he can 
use the Book from time to time as 
a reference guide. He can browse 
around through the pages and 
get a refresher course on aerial 
coverage or multiple flash. or di- 
rect color separation negatives or 
the past, present and future of 
speedlights. The knowledge comes 
at a basement rate—five bucks is 
the price of the Book. 

Prestige Salesmen 

What may not be so obvious, it 
seems to this inexperienced re- 
viewer, is this: CBPP is another 
whopping step forward in em- 
phasizing the importance of press 
photography. It is one of the 
star salesmen handling the prestige 
account. 

As Basil L. Walters, executive 
editor of Knight Newspapers, says 
in the Book’s lead piece, entitled 
“An Editor’s View of the NPPA”: 

“Press photography is still rela- 
tively new. As in all things new, 
it passed a lusty childhood. Now 
in young adulthood, the vigor and 
enthusiasm of childhood has been 
retained, but it has also been tem- 
pered with experience. 

“There are still editors who do 
not realize the full possibilities 
of photo journalism. There are 
still officials who are still so old 
fashioned that they differentiate 
between the writing reporter and 
the camera reporter. The National 
Press Photographers Association} 
in engaged in an outstanding edu- 
cational campaign to overcome 
this differentiation.” 

CBPP is especially recommend-| 
ed to these backdated editors. Joe! 
and Charlie and Burt gave their} 
baby a voice loud enough to shout} 
down their “old-fashioned” ob- 
jections. | 








Illustrated Tips 
For S-H Editors 


Charles Schneider, promotion 
editor of Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, is conducting an_ illus- 
trated “bright idea” service for 
editors and promotion men in the 
group. 

Called “Clip Tips,” the service 
provides photographic reproduc- 
tion of the interesting and un- 
usual features appearing in S-H 
newspapers. No 1 in the current 
package is a Columbus Citizen 
promotion ad in which Cartoon- 
ist Al Getchell sketches the en- 
tire editorial staff. 





MVD Hounds Lensmen 
Working in Berlin 


FRUSTRATION, intrigue and an 
oppressive, omnipresent fear of 
arrest by Russian MVD agents 
haunt the life of a news photogra- 
pher in Berlin, according to Al 
Cocking, Acme Newspictures bu- 
reau manager for Germany for 
the last three and one-half years. 

Mr. Cocking, only American 
still cameraman stationed in Ber- 
lin for sometime, has been suc- 
ceeded by Allyn Baum, formerly 
with International News Photos 
in Paris. He was on his way this 
week to resume work with Acme 
in San Francisco, his home city. 

“A guy has got to have guts 
to go into the Russian sector of 
Berlin to cover a story,” said Mr. 
Cocking, a slender, blue-eyed 
young man. “The frustration is 
terrific when you have to sit three 
miles from a big story and can- 
not get to it. I was picked up 
by the MVD boys three times and 
Was questioned by the Russian 
authorities. Each time I had the 
proper papers and got away, but 
there was an awful period of 
Waiting to see what they would 
do to you.” 

2 Cameramen Arrested 

He expressed apprehension over 
the fate of two German photog- 
raphers employed by Bill McClure 
of Pathe News in Berlin. They 
were arrested by the Russians 
while on their way from Berlin 


* — UNITED'S SPOTLITE SERVICE 













In this sparkling ser- 
ies, “Ira Wallach uses per- 
haps the most potent of literary 
weapons — the outright laugh! 
It’s broad, exuberant satire! 





to Bremerhaven two and one-half 


months ago. The Russians ad- 
mitted they were holding the pho- 
tographers, Heinz Toderman and 
Sigfried Rogge. 

The men were driving their 
own car with United States license 
plates and carried $2,000 worth 
of camera equipment, Mr. Cock- 
ing explained. 

Mr. Cocking said he knew two 
German photographers who were 
sentenced to 25 years imprison- 
ment by the Russians. German 
photographers have since refused 
to go into the Russian sector. 


Devious methods are used to 
smuggle pictures out of the Rus- 
sian sector, Mr. Cocking revealed. 
Through intermediate sources, a 
photographer licensed by a Rus- 
sian agency is contacted and per- 
suaded to hold out a negative, 
This is picked up and paid for on 
the street at black market prices. 

‘Dealing in Lives’ 


“You realize you are dealing in 
lives in getting pictures this way 
because the MVD would be mer- 
ciless in dealing with film smug- 
gling,” he said. “After next 
month’s election in the Russian 
Zone, the Russians will have only 
two picture agencies and there 
will be no free-lance photogra- 
phers left.” 

Photographers must wear old 
clothes and carry nothing to dis- 
tinguish them as American, he 
explained. 

Joe Schuppe, German photog- 
rapher, who has assisted Mr. 
Cocking, is emigrating to the 
United States Sept. 16 and will 
work for. Acme. 

Some German photographers 
have built a huge camera with 
a 1,000 mm. lens and set it up 
on a building to try to photo- 
graph gun emplacements the Rus- 
sians are rumored to have con- 
structed around the perimeter of 
the Allied sectors of Berlin, Mr. 
Cocking reported. 

German newspapers, very com- 
petitive, have become picture con- 
scious, he said, remarking that 
they had stretched meager finances 
to pay for Korean war pictures. 
A telephoto network has been 
established throughout Europe. 


* 
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TO BE 
DELIRIOUSLY 
HAPPY 
by Ira Wallach 






Illustrated by 
George Price 


Carefully-selected human-interest series by top-flight writers. 
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Fifteen Years a Press Photographer | Here's Looking at You 
Herb Schwartz specializes in 
ACTION SHOTS 





At a Brooklyn 
fire, when he was 
only 13, Herb 
Schwartz decided 
to become a news 
photographers — 
he was so im- 
pressed with the 
way photographers were allowed 
through police lines! With the help 
of some sympathetic “old hands”, he 
accumulated the necessary equip- 
ment, and started out chasing fire 
engines. He’s been taking action 
shots ever since! 





After a photography course at high 
school, Herb did some free-lancing 
until he went to work for AP. There 
one of his many exciting assignments 
was covering the break-up of the 
notorious Murder, Inc. 
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Several Times a Contest Winner 


During his war service with a Navy 
photographic unit, Schwartz made a 
series of pictures on the African 
amphibious landings which appeared 
all over the country. After the 
Navy, he went back to newspaper 
work with the N. Y. Sun and is now 
a staff photographer on the New 
York Journal-American. 


Herb and his Speed Graphic have 
produced several contest-winning pic- 
tures . . . one took top honors in a 
National Safety Council Contest a 
few years ago. He has found that 
this camera will get every type of 
shot he wants, from action-packed 
fire shots to indoor portraits and 
panoramic views. ‘The versatile 
camera, the dependable camera—the 
Pacemaker Speed Graphic is pre- 
ferred by press photographers every- 
where. 





—by Bob Garland 





Last spring at Michigan State Col- 
lege in East Lansing, a group of 
Press Photographers was invited to 
attend the fourth Annual Convention 
of the Kappa Alpha Mu fraternity. 


These three Greek letters meant lit- 
tle to many of the photoprahers, and 
less to me, but it seems that we’re 
getting some real class in photo- 
journalism! K. A. M. is the only 
national greek letter fraternity com- 
posed of embryo photo-journalists 
. . - located in 22 colleges and uni- 
versaties. It was founded at Miss- 
ouri University’s School of Jouralism 
when press photography’s good 
friend, Cliff Edom, Director of the 
Photo-journalism Department, recog- 
nized the need for such a fraternal 
organization. Other chapters were 
organized, and now the members are 
joined not only to help each other 
but also to raise the standards and 
ethics of photography in journalism 
everywhere. 


This fraternity has given honorary 
recognition to some of our friends 
in the craft, including Tony Spina 
of the Detroit Free Press, Frank 
Scherschel of LIFE, and others. 


What impressed this observer was 
the interest shown by the convention 
delegates in improving the lot of 
press-photography. We can only 
hope, that working press photo- 
graphers will recognize the frater- 
nity’s efforts and coperate with its 
members. There may be occasion 
for helping them judge pictures, 
telling them of new techniques and 
developments, or outlining the prob- 
lems confronted on news coverage. 
Whether or not the alumni of 
K. A. M. continue their photography 
work, it will be helpful for the 
standing of press photographers if 
they enter their business careers 
with a belief in the worth of our 
craft. 


CIRCULATION 





Newspaperboy Day Plans 
Complete for Oct. 7 


By George A. Brandenburg 


PLans for Newspaperboy Day 
—Oct. 7—follow the same pattern 
set during the last two years by 
the Newspaperboy Committee of 
International Circulation Manag- 
ers Association. 

It is hoped that this year’s ob- 
servance will surpass the record 
set in 1949 when 1,317 newspa- 
pers used 1,524,549 agate lines of 
editorial and advertising space to 
honor their newspaperboys. 

Send 24-Page Booklet 

Again this year, the ICMA com- 
mittee, headed by Howard W. 
Stodghill, Philadelphia (Pa.) Bul- 
letin, is mailing to all newspapers 
a 24-page booklet consisting of 
samples of material used last year. 
Purpose of the 1950 booklet 
to provide ideas and suggestions 
for circulation managers planning 
Newspaperboy Day activities. 

Ray Marx, Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Times, has arranged to make 
available transcriptions of seven 
spot announcements and 16 and 
35 mm. prints of a special movie 
trailer, “Newspaperboys, Bringing 
Truth to a Free People.” 

Treasury Tribute 

The U. S. Treasury Department 
will honor America’s “No. 1 sales- 
men.” Its tribute features a mes- 


is 


sage from Martin W. Clement, 
chairman of the board, Pennsyl- 
vania_ Railroad. 


A change has been made in the 
plan for distributing mats of the 
Treasury Salute. This year, instead 
of waiting for newspapers to re- 
quest the mat, the Treasury De- 
partment is mailing the mat to all 
dailies, requesting that they use it 
if space permits. 

Seek Syndicate Support 

National newspaper syndicates, 
their writers and artists, have been 
asked to join in saluting newspa- 
perboys again this year. In the 
radio field, President Edwin S. 
Friendly of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association has 
made a recording of his tribute 
to newspaperboys. Transcriptions 
of Mr. Friendly’s talk can be ob-| 
tained for $1 by writing to Cran-| 


ston Williams, ANPA _ general) 
manager, New York. 
E. P. Schwartz, Des Moines 


(la.) Register and Tribune, a\ 
member of the ICMA commit- 
tee, is encouraging a greater use| 
of radio as a means of presenting] 
newspaperboys to the public. Last} 
year, more than 50 newspapers| 
used radio programs to dramatize 
carrier boy activities. 

Similar emphasis is being placed 
on the importance of newspaper 
editorials and ~editorial cartoons 
by J. B. Casaday, San Francisco 
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(Calif.) Examiner, who is in 
charge of this phase. 
Urges Wider Participation 

Last year, 40 Governors issued 
proclamations or statements, di- 
recting public attention to News- 
paperboy Day. ICMA state chair- 
men are again taking steps to ob- 
tain such proclamations. 

“The success of Newspaperboy 
Day,” Mr. Stodghill reminded, 
“depends on the individual news- 
papers, their interest in their boys 
and their appreciation of the im- 
portance of telling the newspaper- 
boy’s story to the public. Only 
by presenting the newspaperboy 
in a true light can the public be 
made aware of the many benefits 
that are open to American youth 
through newspaperboy work. 
There have been many indications 
of an increased awareness among 
newspaper people of the need for 
doing a good public relations job. 
The extent of the participation in 
Newspaperboy Day this year will 
reflect the current interest in this 
problem.” 

Circulation managers are asked 
to send a report of their News- 
paperboy Day participation to 
Chairman Stodghill at the Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Bulletin. 

Name State Chairmen 


Other members of the Newspaperboy 
Committee 


are: Don R. Davis, Birming- 
im (Ala.) News; John M. Black, Los 
ingeles (Cal.) Examiner; J. B. Casa- 


lay, San Francisco Examiner; Dar Sims, 


Denver (Colo.) Post; E. P. Schwartz, 
Des Moines Register & Tribune; J. J. 
Kelleher, New Bedford (Mass.) Stan- 
jard-Times; Tack Kenney, Hearst News- 
papers; M. G. Sullivan, Gannett News- 
papers; Clem D. O’Rourke, Cleveland 
O.) Press; Shiel_ Dunsker, Cincinnati 
(O.) Post; L. W. McFetridge, Tulsa 
Okla.) World & Tribune; A. F. Peter- 


son 


Portland (Ore.) Journal; and R. M. 
Frost, Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise & 

Tournal. 
State chairmen for the 
Committee are: A. D. 
Advertiser 


yomery (Ala.) 
ver King, Phoenix (Ariz.) 


Newspaperboy 
Potter, Mont- 
Journal; Oli- 
Republic & 


Gasette; 


Earl Miller, Hot Springs 
(Ark.) 3. 


Sentinel & New Era; Clyde 
Bassett, Colorado Springs (Colo.) Ga- 
sette Telegraph; Samuel N. Rosoff, 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Post; Daniel Martin, 
Wilmington (Del.) News-Journal. 

E. J. DeVore, Washington (D. C.) 
Star; Clark Faber, Miami (Fla.) News; 
A. S. Daniel, Atlanta Journal & Consti- 
tution; Edw. Huffman, Idaho Falls 
(Idaho) Post-Register; Willard P. Hors- 
man, Bloomington (Ill.) Daily Panta- 
avaph; Ray 4 Ho uk, Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Star & News; Charles E. Gray- 
son, Davenport (la.) Democrat & Lead- 
er-Times; James M Rankin, Topeka 
(Kan.) State Journal & Capital; Jerome 
Conrey, Ownesboro (Ky.) Messenger- 
Inquirer; Donald W. Coleman, New Or- 
leans (La.) Times-Picayune & States 
Robert E. Kiah, Bangor (Me.) News; 

William M. Mahoney, Baltimore 
(Md.) News-Post; Paul C. Abbott, 
Lawrence (Mass.) Eagle & Tribune; 
Roy B. Haan, Detroit (Mich.) News; 
W. D. Parsons, Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Star & Tribune; Marion Seaton, Jackson 
(Miss.) Clarion Ledaer & News; W. J. 
Morrissey, St. Joseph (Mo.) Gasette & 
News Press; Berton Amsberry, Helena 
(Mont.) Independent Record; Harry R. 
Purdum, Hastings (Neb.) Tribune; 

Milton Gerwin. Reno (Nev.) Newspa- 
pers; Kendall Woodward, Manchester 
(N. H.) Evening Leader; Harold W. 
Blackford. Plainfield (N. J.) Courier- 
News; Harry Kellev, Jr., Clovis (N. 
M.) News Journal: Howard W. Bishop, 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier-Express; C. F 
Moester, Winston Salem Journal & Sen- 
tinel; D. Bowker. Fargo (N. D.) 
Forum: Glenn L. Cox, Dayton (0.) 
Daily News; G. M. Jennings, Oklahoma 
City (Okla.) Oklahoman & Times; Mau- 
rice Miller, Klamath Falls (Ore.) Her- 
ald & News. 

Walter Rauck, 
Press; Morris Shorr, 
Call; HW. Ray Antlev, 
Re-ord-State: Floyd Campbell, Sioux 
Falis (S. D.) Argus Leader; C. W 
Bevinger. Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal & Press Scimitar; P. F. Fincher, 
fustin (Tex.) American-Statesman, 

R. M. Ellis, Salt Lake City (Utah? 
Tribune Telearam; Frank J. Heinrich, 
Burlinaton (Vt.) Free Press; T. E. 
Roberts. Norfolk (Va.) Pilot & Ledaer- 
Dispatch: J. A. Grant, Seattle (Wash.) 
Times: Everett Sudderth, Clarksburg 
(W. Va.) Expbonent & Telegram: John 
M. Cannv, Madison (Wis.) Capital 
Times & State Journal; and Earl Han- 
way. Casper (Wyo.) Tribune Herald. 








Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Woonsocket (R. 1.) 
Columbia (S. C.) 


Route Counts in H. S. 

SEATTLE, Wash., public high 
schools are offering vocational 
work credits to Seattle Times car- 
riers for route work. Carriers 15 
years of age or older are eligible 
for a work credit if their school 
grades equalled at least two B’s 
and two C’s during the preceding 
semester. Route work can be car- 
ried as a fifth subject. Boys will 
be graded on appearance, sales- 
manship and efficiency in man- 
aging their routes when they ap- 
ply for work credits. 


When Papers are Late, 
Ads Lose Half Their Pull 


Readers miss their regular time of perusal. 
They scatter to evening appointments and the 


merchant's bad day is 


something the paper's 


contact man hears about when he calls... 
Certified uniformity is an important safeguard 


against late papers. 


For dependable stereotyping, 


rely on Certified Mats 





CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. P, New York 20, N. Y. 


Carrier Notes 

Carriers of the Oakland 
(Calif.) Tribune were guests of 
the newspaper at the California 
State Fair, Sept. 10, designated as 
“Newspaperboy Day.” o « The 
Lapierre family of Oakland, 'R. 1, 
has had nine Woonsocket (R. 1.) 
Call carriers in 25 years. 

Nick HERNANDEZ, former car- 


rier who won a_ 1950 Dallas 
(Tex.) News scholarship to 
Southern Methodist University, 


has been called to active service 
in the Marines. His scholarship 
is being held for him, according 
to Publisher Ted Dealey. 

oe 


BO—Mechanical 


Clinics Combined 

COLLEGE STATION, Tex. — Ad- 
vertising business office methods, 
plus a mechanical conference, will 
be featured at the two-day Texas 
Newspaper Clinic Sept. 22-23. 

Speakers will include Walter 
Humphrey, editor of the Fort 
Worth Press; George Carmack, 
editor of the Houston Press, Mel- 
vin Chatham, head machinist of 
the Houston Chronicle; Charles 
Stappenbeck, Western Newspaper 
Union; Marshall Lyman, farm 
editor, Tyler Morning Telegraph; 
Addison Buckner, San Marcos 
Record; Art Kowert, Fredericks- 
burg Standard; Brad Smith, Wes- 
laco News, and Dean J. P. Ab- 
bott of the A and M School of 
Arts and Sciences. 


Print it in 
the West. 





Save time and money . .. letus 
print your magazine, newspe 
per, catalog, comic book, adver- 
tising circular, etc., on news 
print. Black, color or process 
colors. Fast, modern rotary 
presses. Fly us the copy and lay- 
outs, mats or plates. Let us 
quote on your needs. 


Rodgers & 
McDonald 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Rotary Printing Specialists 
Exclusively on Newsprint 

2621 West 54th Street 
Los Angeles 43, Cali 
pe 
Rodgers & McDonald, Les Angeles 43 
Please send samples of your work. 
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PUBLISHERS’ REQUIREMENTS 
From Canada to El Salvador. . . from Virginia to Cali- 
fornia—newspapers have selected the Goss Duplex 
Dek-A-Tube because it fits their plants and their plans 
Flexibility of unit arrangement provides for any 
let us number of units up to 48-page capacity with color as 
wspa- required, making this the most adaptable press for 
idver- the average daily in the medium-size group. The com- 
news pact decker-type Dek-A-Tube produces 25,000- 
aia 30,000 papers per hour with economical tubular press 
"ls ; operation—one plate per page—two page steps to 
et us full capacity. Any individual printing couple can be 


reversed for color; additional units may be added at 
any time without disturbing the original installation. 
Other features include continuous feed ink fountains, 
fast-action compression plate lock-up, safety guards 


— 


} onall working parts. Write for complete specifications. 
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nt THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 
1535 S. Paulina St., Chicago 8 
oe Duplex Division: Battle Creek, Mich. 
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PROMOTION 





High Drama in the News 
Merits Role in Your Ads 


By T. S. Irvin 


THESE are days of high drama 
in the news. They should be days 
of high drama in newspaper pro- 
motion as well. For what better 
promotion can you find for your 
newspaper than promotion that 
most faithfully reflects the news- 
paper itself? 

This goes for circulation promo 
tion, naturally. But it goes equal- 
ly as well for advertising promo- 
tion. The fellows who sit in those 
lush Madison Avenue offices and 
buy advertising space in your 
paper are suckers for drama. 
That’s why they went so wholehog 
for radio, and why they’re going 
so mad now about television; the 
medium itself is drama. 

Tell Madison Ave. About It 

But we'll make a small bet that 
most of the drama the folks in 
your town get these days they get 
right out of the columns of your 
paper. If the medium itself isn’t 
drama, the drama certainly is in it. 
The job of promotion is to make 
these Madison Avenue babies 
aware of it. And they ought to 
be made aware of this drama in 
your paper just as they ought to 
be made aware of the facts about 
your market. Because, certainly 
the drama your paper serves up 
day after day makes it a better 
medium for selling that market. 

And so there’s no reason for 
you to be modest about what your 

- paper is doing to cover the war in 
Korea right now, neither among 
readers nor among advertisers. 
Certainly if Time magazine can 
boast about its great war coverage, 
with a handful of correspondents 
covering the world, you can boast 
about your war coverage—with all 
the services you have feeding your 
news columns every day. And if 
radio can boast about what it’s 
doing, with only a handful of guys 
around, why should you take a 
back seat? 
Attention-Getting Ads 

Yes, the newspapers are doing 
a tremendous job of covering the 
war and the world—but it’s impor- 
tant to keep telling people about 
it. That’s what the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Journal does in a series of 
smashing full-page ads, one tell- 
ing about its war coverage, the 
other telling about its coverage of 
the United Nations. 

These ads are bold, and for that 
reason are sure to get attention. 
They employ excellent full-page 
art, and the copy is equally com- 
pelling. If you’re worried about 
expenses in this, note what the 
Journal’s promotion manager, 
Court Conlee, has to say about 
this: “ 

“A newspaper should be willing 
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to spend as much money in pro- 
duction of its own advertising in 
its own columns as it assumes an 
advertiser will. Too often news- 
paper promotion material is flimsy 
at best, but when you translate the 
raw material and production cost 
of the newspaper space into cash 
dollars, it seems to justify an ad- 
ditional expenditure for adequate 
art and engraving.” 

In Dallas, James V. Lovell uses 
another technique for promoting 
the war coverage of the Times 
Herald. He reproduces his pa- 
per’s front page showing how it 
brings readers seven different news 
and picture services. No other 
newspaper in the Southwest em- 
ploys all these services, the ad 
boasts—while Mr. Lovell wants 
to know, confidentially, whether 


any other newspaper anywhere 
does. 
And in New York, the New 


York Times seems to be embark- 
ing on a circulation promotion 
program, with a large ad appear- 
ing this past week in other New 
York dailies promoting the paper's 
war coverage. The ad was some- 
thing of a stopper, utilizing an 
attention-getting photo of a fune- 
ral service for a dead GI with the 
thought-compelling headline, “You 
don’t have time for second 
guessing either!’ 

Yes, there’s drama in the news 
these days, and it ought to be in 
your promotion, too. 


Forel 


ONE of the handiest promotional 
opportunities you have lies no 
farther away than the nearest golf 
course. Tournaments are easy to 
run, and certainly they are won- 
derful promotion. The Washington 
(D. C.) Post makes a big thing 
every year of its celebrities’ tour- 
nament, and other papers over the 
country, the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post- 
Gazette large among them, do 
equally as well on a smaller scale. 

In Omaha, Neb., for instance, 
the World-Herald has been run- 
ning a tournament since 1929 that 
rates as one of the finest promo- 
tions of its kind in the country. 
It’s a tournament for the “poor 
man” golfer, the guy who doesn’t 
belong to a private club, and Pro- 
motion Manager E. T. McClana- 
han says it’s the largest tourna- 
ment, from the standpoint of en- 
tries, in his section of the country. 

Omaha’s Publinks Golf Tourna- 
ment had a field of 575 competing 
for this year’s prizes on six public 
courses in Omaha and Council 
Bluffs. It’s easy to run, and Don 
Lee of the World-Herald’s sports 
department has fun doing it. Con- 
testants pick their course and their 


partners, play 18 holes, and turn 
in the scores. There is no entry 
fee, and the paper’s only expense 
is for the prizes, which include an 
engraved plaque for the champion, 
certificates to finalists in all flights, 
and $350 in gift certificates. 
Another tournament the World- 
Herald stages is also interesting, its 
Nebraska Sand Greens Tourna- 
ment. This was started in 1937 
for golfers in the far reaches of 
the state who play on greens of 
loose, oiled sand. This year there 
were only 87 entries—this tourna- 
ment never pulls a lot of entries 
—but the play was closely fol- 
lowed by golfers in the state. 


In the Bag 

IN San Dieco, Calif., that 
blonde bombshell of a promotion 
manager for the Union and Tri- 
bune, Paula Kent, staged a swell 
show when she brought top execu- 
tives of 35 advertising agencies 
from Los Angeles to San Diego to 
spend the day seeing the Centen- 
nial Exposition of California Jour- 
nalism in Balboa Park. Chartered 
a plane for the occasion, and when 
the crowd boarded the plane for 
the trip home, each one was hand- 
ed a copy of the evening paper 
front-paging the story of their day 
in San Diego. Here’s a stunt pa- 
pers away from large cities and 
major ad agencies could well stage 
from time to time. It’s good. 

In Boston, the New England 
Newspapers Advertising Bureau 
out with two more of its excellent 
studies. One shows “Supermarket 
Distribution of Grocery Store 
Products,” a study of brand posi- 
tions in 334 chain and indepen- 
dent supermarkets. The other 
takes 480 brands and shows their 
“1950 Retail Distribution of Gro- 


cery Store Products by State 
Areas.” 
And in Buffalo, N. Y., the 


News will have its neighbors in 
next Sunday for its fifth consecu- 
tive presentation of the U. S. Ma- 
rine Band. 


50,000 at Frolic 


PHILADELPHIA—The Daily News’ 
third annual Mummers Frolic 
drew more than 50,000 spectators 
at Municipal Stadium Sept. 8. 








CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Unit Press Drives . . . Reels... Auto- 
matic Tensions ... Speed Pesters pro- 
vide safety and reliability with 
economy. Large or small . . . letter- 
press or offset . . . you can rely on 
Cline-Westinghouse Equipment. 
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Ohio Journal 
Trainee Staff 
In Business 


By Norman Howard 


CoL_umBus, O. — Newest good- 
will-building activity of the Ohio 
State Journal is its program of 
letting high school youths learn 
the newspaper business as mem- 
bers of a complete Journal “staff.” 

Joint announcement of the pro- 
gram was made by the Journal 
and by Frank S. Williams, chair- 
man of the board of directors of 
Junior Achievement of Columbus, 
Inc. 

High school juniors and seniors 
interested in learning the news- 
paper business will contact Junior 
Achievement of Columbus, Inc., 
fill out a form telling what sort 
of newspaper work they want— 
reporting, photography, editing, 
circulation, advertising or business 
management. 

When enough for a complete 
newspaper staff have signed, they 
will form their own company, 
sell shares of stock to get their 
own supplies and start to work. 

A few hours after school each 
week they will come to the Jour- 
nal Building and prepare their own 
newspaper—collecting and editing 
news items, selling their own ad- 
vertising, drumming up circula- 
tion and managing the whole 
works. 





ALTOONA 
IS GROWING 
INDUSTRIALLY! 


Another New Industry Locates 
Plant in Busy Altoona, Pa. 





National Radiator Company with 
plants in several Eastern cities is 
expanding. Their new $1,000,000 
plant at Altoona, Pennsylvania will 


employ upwards of 300 men and 
will be located on a 15 acre tract of 
land. 

This new industry will add greatly 
to Altoona’s industrial payroll. 
which in the Altoona P.R.R. shops 
alone is averaging better than $3,- 
200,000 monthly. 

You e»n reach this rich market 


most effectively through the Altoona 
Mirror. Advertising in the Altoona 
Mirror is read daily in 98% of all 
Altoona homes, and 95.4% in the 
Altoona (ABC) City Zone. 


Eltoona 


Mirror. 





Altoona’s Only Evening 
Newspaper 


Richard E. Beeler, 
Advertising Mgr. 
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2 Gypsies from Jersey 
Test U. S. Hospitality 


Jersey City, N. J.—Readers of 
the Jersey Journal are being re- 
galed with daily travelogues by 
two roving reporters, Paul Mc- 
Elaney and Gene Scanlon, who 
are proving that the days of the 
vagabond are not over. 

With $5 each, a typewriter and 
a penchant for seeing America, 
the peripatetic writers set out 
June 24 as “Guests of America” 
on an exciting cross-country jaunt 
to test the hospitality of the 
American people. Relying solely 
upon the hospitality of the open 
road for lodging and transporta- 
tion, the eager young men are 
now hitchhiking their way home 
after a wide swing to California. 

Fred J. Gainsway, managing 
editor of the Journal, handed $5 
to each of the reporters and re- 
marked: 

“Two students from an Eng- 
lish university made the trip last 
summer, but they had $25 be- 
tween them. Being a couple of 
native sons, you fellows ought to 
be able to do it on half that. At 
least it'll be a good test to see the 
country’s reaction. 

“I'd like to hear about your ex- 
periences, and I think our read- 
ers would, too. How about 
sending us a daily column?” 

Reader Interest High 

The columns have been arriv- 
ing regularly by mail. Reader 
interest is high in the continuing 
series. Advance notice is sent to 
newspapers along the circuitous 
route and these papers relay to 
their readers news that the two 
“Guests of America” are on their 
way. Civic clubs often invite them 
to dinners and John Doe, Main 
Street, America, often freshens up 
the spare bedroom, solving an- 
other night’s lodging problem. 

The Westward, Ho!—and back 
—trek on a _ saw-buck involves 
6,000 miles of hitchhiking, along 
with some farm labor on the side 
to help earn transportation and 
lodging money for sparsely 
settled areas in which hospitality 
naturally runs thin. 

Weather is no obstacle to the 


gypsy correspondents, who take 
it in their stride—seven league 
boots, too. Their equipment in- 


cludes a Brownie camera, nylon 
shorts which can be washed over- 
night and two signs proclaiming 
“Guests of America.” 
Generous Hospitality 

The Rover Boys are finding 
that America’s heart is warm and 
her impulses are generous, as 
witness these typical headlines 
over their columns: 

“Roving Reporters Get Air Lift 
Over Sierras,” “San Francisco 
Hospitality Good to Our Rover 
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Boys,” “Roving Reporters Get Lo- 


retta Young’s Advice,” “Roving 
Reporters Explore Old Mining 
City in Clouds,” (Colo.) “Roving 
Reporters Discover Investment in 
Human Nature,” and “Jersey 
Journal’s Roving Pair Cross the 
Continental Divide.” 

Newspapers along the way are 
carrying stories and pictures of 
the reporters and extending fra- 
ternal hospitality. 


Press Plays Star Role 
In Arrest for Bribery 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—With all the 
melodrama of a pulp or radio 
mystery story, two Milwaukee 
Sentinel editorial department em- 
ployes played leading roles in the 
arrest and prosecution of a Mil- 
waukee county politician. 

The man, John H. Kowaleski, 
former Town of Lake chairman, 
was charged with accepting bribes. 
A municipal court jury on Sept. 
7 found Kowaleski guilty, and 
Judge Arthur Kopp sentenced him 
to serve 12 to 14 months in the 
State Prison. 

In the trial, he was specifically 
accused of accepting bribes total- 
ing $720 from Raymond A. Bet- 
ker, a Town of Lake garage oper- 
ator, to use his influence to re- 
zone the Betker property so that 
the garage could continue to run. 

Mr. Betker testified he had told 
Kowaleski in June, 1948, that it 
would be worth “a couple of 
boxes of cigars” if Kowaleski 
would use his influence to rezone 
the Betker property. But, he said, 
Kowaleski demanded $500 and 
later another $200 or $300. Bet- 
ker said he paid $100 and then 
told Peter Berka, a Town of Lake 
tavernkeeper. Mr. Berka said he 
asked Arthur M. Werba, city an- 
nexation director of Milwaukee, 
to get in touch with William A. 
Norris, Milwaukee Sentinel re- 
porter and columnist. 

An affidavit was obtained from 
Mr. Betker, turned over to the 
District Attorney and arrange- 
ments made to have witnesses at 
a meeting between him and Kow- 
aleski in the former’s garage on 
the night of Jan. 7, 1949. Assist- 
ant District Attorney Joseph Tier- 
ney had been assigned to the case. 

On that night, a detective and 
Mr. Norris hid in a closet in the 
Betker garage with a recording 
machine. Leland M. Benfer, chief 
of the Sentinel photographic staff, 
was concealed in a packing box 
pulled up against a wall in the 
garage furnace room. Through a 
one-way glass placed over a hole 
in the wall, Mr. Benfer could 
command a view of the office 
without being seen himself. 


Baie { 





Paul McElaney and Gene Scanlon on roving beat. 


As an old Marine Corps pho- 
tographer in the last war, Mr. 
Benfer used a lot of tricks he had 
learned. His hands and face were 
covered with black grease paint 
and the shiny metal parts of his 
camera were smoked up to pre- 
vent any glint of light escaping 
through the one-way glass. The 
glass had been placed in an in- 
expensive frame and from the 
office looked like an ordinary 
cheap mirror. The inside of the 
packing case was lined with black 
crepe paper to absorb light. 

On a signal from Mr. Benfer, 
the detective stepped in and ar- 
rested Kowaleski just after mid- 
night. 

Mr. Norris disconnected the re- 
cording machine, came out and 
soon had the Sentinel rewrite man 
on the phone to dictate the latest 
development of the story. The 
Sentinel was able to publish it in 
the Sunday, Jan. 8, edition which 
has a 12:30 a.m. deadline. 


Sports Writer Escapes 
From Real Close Shave 

RICHMOND, Va.— William C. 
Deekens, a Richmond News Lead- 
er sports writer, broke into the 
news Via the police run. 

A razor-wielding thug awaited 
Mr. Deekens as the newsman got 
into his car just after midnight 
of Sept. 8. Commandeering the 
vehicle, the man took the sports 
staffer on a wild three-hour ride 
through the city. 

Steering the auto with one 
hand, the hoodlum pressed the 
square end of the razor against 
Mr. Deekens’ side with the other. 
Finally, Mr. Deekens grabbed the 
ignition key and bolted from the 
car. The former University of 
Virginia trackman sprinted to 
summon police. 

When Mr. Deekens finally ar- 
rived home, unharmed, he learned 
that cars of three other bachelors, 
two of them also newspapermen, 


with whom he shares an apart- 
ment had been ransacked and his 
landlord’s automobile stolen. 

Mr. Deekens admitted he prob- 
ably could have fled several times 
during the trip, but said, “I didn’t 
want him to get my car,” a 1950 
model. 


Surplus Materials 
Probe Follows Series 


RALEIGH, N. C.—News and 
Observer Reporter Jim Chaney 
touched off a Congressional 


investigation with 
a series of front 
page articles de- 
tailing how the 
government is 
giving away sur- 
plus materials 
used in the de- 
fense effort. 

After Mr. 
Chaney’s articles 
began, Rep. Her- 
bert C. Bonner 
announced 
his sub-committee on intergovern- 
mental relations would investigate 
the surplus property program. Re- 
porter Chaney was invited to 
testify. 

The series of articles went into 
detail on the government’s give- 
away program, listing numerous 





Chaney 


items which educational organi- 
zations are receiving free of 
charge. Much of the equipment, 


Mr. Chaney wrote, is of the same 
type the military forces would 
have to buy if the Korean crisis 
continues. 

He based his stories on a per- 
sonal examination of warehouse 
stocks and on information ob- 
tained from the North Carolina 
agency handling the surplus 
property distribution in this State. 

Mr. Chaney, a University of 
Virginia graduate, is a former 
United Press staffer. He joined 
the News and Observer news staff 
early in 1946. 
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Construction View Of 
A Middle South Plant 











THE MIDDLE 


Area Office, 211 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark, 
LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans 14, La. 


— For further information write 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or 


any of these business-managed tax-paying electric and gas service companies: 


MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 


Why Nndhistry Grows 
inthe Middle South 


There are sound reasons why manufacturing indus- 
try in the Middle South has grown from 4333 plants 
in 1939 to 8034 in 1949*—and why old industries are 
making further plant investments. A cross-section 
of these firms—82 industries in this area of Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi—were asked why they had 
come to or expanded in the area. The answers were: 
“Growing markets (individual income up 229% 7 
since 1940), accessible supplies of raw materials 
(from forest, farm and mine), war-proven produc- 
tivity of labor, ample electric power and natural gas, 
interconnected transportation for national trade and 
for world trade through the port of New Orleans.”’ 


Industry has confidence in the future of the Middle South 
...And that confidence is justified, for the Middle 
South fills the bill in all major reasons for location 
of industry. There’s a world of opportunity here for 
you, too. More facts are yours for the asking. 


* Blue Book of Southern Progress, tU.S. Dept. of Commerce 


SOUTH 


Jackson 113, Miss. 


New Orleans 9, La. 
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Pacific Group Lauds 
Newsprint Producers 


By Campbell Watson 


ALDERBROOK INN, Wash. — A 
resolution expressing appreciation 
to Canadian and American news- 
print producers for increased pro- 
duction was adopted at the Fall 
meeting of the Allied Daily News- 
papers of Washington here Sept. 
8-9, 

The resolution was adopted aft- 
er a discussion of the newsprint 
situation by George Russell, busi- 
ness manager of Tacoma News- 
Tribune. He forecast newsprint 
price raise immediately upon dol- 
lar revaluation by Canada and in 
approximately the same percentage 
proportions; an indefinite continu- 
ation of a short newsprint supply, 
and revival of government ration- 
ing. 

Mr. Russell emphasized his be- 
lief that rationing would be “un- 
timely, uncalled for and unneces- 
sary.” He is vicepresident and 
treasurer of the West Tacoma 
Newsprint Co., owned by 11 Paci- 
fic Coast newspapers. 

Vote of Confidence 

The motion of “appreciation 
and confidence” was presented by 
Harry H. Cahill, general manager, 
Seattle Times, and was adopted 
unanimously. In discussion of the 
proposal, conducted by Alex F. 
Ottevaere, Bremerton Sun and as- 
sociation president, it was declared 
that the Celler investigation had 
confused the true newsprint situa- 
tion and was being used to bring 
about rationing. 

The resolution, prepared by a 
committee headed by Frank Mit- 
chell, Walla Walla Union-Bulletin, 
stated: 

“Whereas, newsprint manufac- 
turers of the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada have 
made superb efforts in increasing 
the production capacities of their 
respective mills, thereby making 
available to American newspapers 
greatly increased supplies of news- 
print, so sorely needed, to take 
care of increased population and 
expanded business in newspapers. 

“Therefore, be it resolved that 
members of the Allied Dailies of 
Washington convey to the manu- 
facturers of newsprint both in the 
United States and the Dominion 
of Canada this expression of ap- 
preciation and confidence since 
said members deprecate recent ef- 
forts to upset their friendly rela- 
tions and sow discord between 
publishers and newsprint produc- 
ers which can only interfere with 
a continued expansion of facilities 
and production of adequate sup- 
plies of newsprint papers.” 

A copy was sent to the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. 

Springboard for Rationing 

“The Celler investigation,” Mr. 
Russell charged, “is being used as 
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the springboard from which ra- 
tioning will start. No one could 
forecast accurately the present 
newsprint demands two years ago, 
when we were all concerned over 
a possible decline in business, any 
more than they could have fore- 
cast that some Coast newspapers 
would now be requiring three 
times the newsprint they did in 
1940. 

“Publishers have been short- 
sighted on newsprint again, as 
they have been in past periods. I 
am opposed to the political aspects 
of the Celler investigation, and 
feel we should congratulate Cana- 
da on increasing production by 
600,000 tons in five years.” 

Last February, he reported, a 
spot dealer forecast a $200 price 


by Fall and that prediction has 
come true. 
By last May, he related, con- 


sumption was up 6.3% over 1949 
and the spot price was $140. Then 
came the Newspaper Guild stir 
and the charge that Canadian 
production had been cut to keep 
the price firm. 

“That conclusion was far from 
fact.” Mr. Russell declared. 
“You cannot produce various size 
newsprint rolls—from 65 to 68 
inches in length—in advance. You 
produce from orders only.” 

The Inland Daily Press Associa- 
tion inquiry on what plans Cana- 
dian manufacturers had made to 
meet new demand and to what 
extent U. S. contracts would be 
honored if European purchasing 
mounted was “silly and political” 
and gave fresh fuel to the Celler 
Commission, Mr. Russell asserted. 

New Sources Studied 

In June came the Korean crisis, 
with the supply already tight. Esti- 
mated U. S. consumption was then 
placed at 10% more than in 1949, 
or up 500,000 tons for 1950, 
Scandinavian contracts, primarily 
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with Finland, were of doubtful 
fulfillment and a lumber price 
boom caused a log shortage and 
25% higher costs, he reported. 
Results of the newly increased 
demand were that Bowater began 
a study of British Columbia and 
announced a proposal for build- 
ing a mill at Duncan Bay, B. C.; 
Swedish interests made a survey 
of the possibilities of establishing 
a dissolving pulp mill there but 
Crown Zellerbach finally an- 
nounced the new mill at Duncan 
Bay to start production by the 
end of 1952, Mr. Russell said. 
Today’s factors include the ship- 


ping situation, should Korean 
needs mount, and _ advertising 
space requirements, should the 


crisis cool, Mr. Russell observed. 
Canada now has a favorable bal- 
ance of trade resultant from deval- 
uation and if it revalues the Ca- 
nadian dollar to par a price boost 
can be expected in the same 
amount, he believes. 

“I can see nothing to indicate 
a price cut,” Mr. Russell report- 
ed. Tightening factors include 
Pacific Coast use of over 100,000 
tons of Scandinavian newsprint 
and a growing population that al- 
ready uses 72 pounds of news- 
print per person a year. He de- 
clared he favored Alaskan state- 
hood, and said that action con- 
tained prospects for increased 
Puget Sound log supplies which 
would enable more production of 
newsprint at a low cost in the 
Puget Sound area. 





SPECIAL commendation for the 
study of state finances conducted 
by a committee headed by Johg 





M. McClelland, Sr., publisher, 
Longview (Wash.) News, and 


Lew Selvidge, association m; : 
er, was voted by the Allied Daily 
Newspapers. 

The Association’s Tax Researgh © 
Committee and the Citizens Com. 7 
mittee on State Finance sponsored ~ 
by that committee focused atten. © 
tion on welfare costs with a result 7 
ant public demand for more ef 7 
fective controls on expenditures, g 
report stated. Leaders of both 
major parties have been “stimulat. 
ed to take a second look at the, 
welfare problem and to revise 
their thinking in the direction of 
economy,” it added. 

The publishers’ committee mem 
bers turned reporters in a scrutiny 
of State conditions and made 
available their findings to all as 
sociation members for publication, 
Its activities later were coordinat- 
ed with the Interim Legislative 
Committee, giving the newspaper 
group a quasi-governmental ree 
ognition. 

Newspapers should prepare now 
to operate their properties under 
conditions which will result should 
a full-scale war develop, Mr. Seb 
vidge advised in a report here, 
IlIness prevented his attendance 
at sessions. 

Toward that end, the Associa. 
tion’s manager sought to break 
barriers against the publication of 
referendum advertising in dailies 
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SAY, AL- LET'S NOT HAVE ANY FREE 


ADVERTISING IN OUR NEWS COLUMNS. 
"SCOTCH" IS A BRAND NAME FOR TAPE! 


MR. EDITOR: 


If you want to refer to our product, of course 
it is correct to say “SCOTCH” brand masking 
tape or “‘scoTcH” brand cellophane tape. But 
if you’re not concerned with who made it, 
just say. masking tape or cellophane tape, 
and leave out our registered trade-mark 
“scotcn”’. Thanks a lot. 











Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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In the Editorial Rooms 
continued from page 42 





CLEVELAND GRAMMER, reporter 
for the Wichita (Kan.) Beacon, a 
former reporter for the Amarillo 
(Tex.) Times, former rewrite man 
for the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star- 
Telegram, and former city and 
wire editor of the Texas City 
(Tex.) Sun, has been ordered to 
report to Great Lakes naval train- 
ing station. 

FRANZ SCHMIDT, night copyboy 
for the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle has 
been ordered to report for induc- 
tion into the Army. 

Harry SCHAUDT, August gradu- 
ate of the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism at Northwestern, has joined 
the newsstaff of the South Bend 
(Ind.) Tribune. 


JAMES J. DOYLE, combination 
municipal affairs and labor report- 
er, has been named chief of the 
City Hall bureau of the Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Evening Bulletin. 
He succeeds Epwarp J. MILNE, 
who has joined the Providence 
Journal Co.’s Washington bureau 
as correspondent for the Evening 
Bulletin. Also named to the Bul- 
letin’s City Hall staff is JoHn C. 
QUINN, for several years assistant 
to the city editor of the Bulletin. 
His city desk post will be filled by 
JAMES GEEHAN, Bulletin general 
assignment reporter. 


RuTH KELLER, recent graduate 
of Kansas University, has joined 
the staff of the Topeka (Kan.) 
State Journal. Roscoe Born and 
JOHN STAUFFER, of the Journal 
staff, have been called into mili- 
tary service. Mr. Stauffer is a son 
of Oscar STAUFFER, publisher of 
the Journal and other Stauffer 
papers. 

PATRICIA SPOLLEN has_ been 
Mamed garden editor of the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin. She 
formerly was assistant garden edi- 
tor of the New York Times. 

Miss LAEKE LENTZ, a top-rank- 
ing woman bridge player of the 
Carolinas, has become Sunday 
bridge columnist for the Raleigh 
(N. C.) News and Observer. 

LaNSE McCUuRLEY, sports editor 
of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Daily 
News, has gone to Camp Atter- 
bury, Indiana, to write human in- 
terest stories about members of 
the 28th Division of the Pennsyl- 
vania National Guard which has 
been called into Federal service. 
He will return in time to cover 
the World Series. 

Bill Stapleton, formerly of the 
Miami (Fla.) Herald and now 
with Collier’s, has been assigned 
by that magazine to cover the 
Korean war. During the last one, 
he was a cameraman for the OWI 
in Africa, Italy and Sicily. 


20 Pages on Homes 

NEW ORLEANS, La. — The 
Times-Picayune and States pub- 
lished a 20-page Home Week sec- 
tion Sept. 10. 
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Wedding Bells 





Larry GOULD, a reporter for 
the Richmond (Va.) News Lead- 
er, and Miss MARILYNN BRAND of 
San Carlos, Calif., at Thousand 
Islands, N. Y., Aug. 12. 

Joe Leste, reporter for the 
Raleigh (N. C.) Times and Miss 
HELEN WRIGHT CuRRIE, recently. 

BURNIE BATCHELOR, staff pho- 
tographer for the Raleigh (N. C.) 
Times, and Miss Jerry STATON of 
Scotland Neck, N. C., Aug. 20. 

EpwarpD L. GAyYLorD, secretary- 
treasurer of the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Daily Oklahoman, and 
Mrs. THELMA FERAGEN HORTON, 
until recently television traffic 
manager for station WKY-TV, 
Oklahoma City, at Estes Park, 
Colo., Aug. 30. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE STRAuS, Lon- 
don correspondent of the Wom- 
en’s National News __ Service 
(NYC), and Denis PLIMMER, 
former London bureau chief and 
European roving correspondent 
for the Overseas News Agency, 
New York, in London, recently. 
They have gone to Bienne, Switz- 
erland, where Mr. PLIMMER has 
become chief of the press bureau 


of Foote, Cone & Belding Inter- | 


national Corp., and Mrs. PLIM- 
MER has become Swiss correspon- 
dent for WNNS. 

LAWRENCE WOFFORD, chief pho- 
tographer for the Raleigh (N. C.) 
News and Observer, and Miss 
Doris BATCHELOR, Aug. 19, at 
Nashville, N. C., home of the 
bride. 

CurTis GARRETSON, classified 
advertising manager, Alameda 
(Calif.) Times-Star and Miss 
RuTH HaAwkINs of the bookkeep- 
ing department of the same news- 
paper. 

WALTER L. ROBERTSON, of the 
Dallas (Tex.) Morning News 
sports desk, and Muss JANICcE 
Comecys, July 29. 





GLORIA HAMMERSLY, copy writ- | 


er for the promotion department 
of the Portland (Ore.) Journal, 
and PuHiLip M. Gray, Aug. 12. 
Miss COLINE SMITH, society re- 
porter for the Raleigh (N. C.) 
News and Observer, and TREabD- 
WELL D. COVINGTON, Sept. 2. 


Scott 
Plate Lock 
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From where I sit 


by Joe Marsh 

















Here's An 
“Expert. Example! 


When our Main Street parking 
problem cropped up again, we an- 
nounced a strict one-hour parking 
policy, and swore in extra deputies to 
enforce it. 


We also sent over to the State Capi- 
tol for a traffic expert, to give us 
pointers. He turned out to be real 
helpful—spent a whole afternoon with 
us talking about zoning and such. And 
when he left the building he found a 
ticket on his car for overtime parking! 


Could have gotten sore, I guess— 
or asked us to “‘fix’” the ticket. But 
instead, he insisted on going over to 
the Sheriff’s Office and paying his fine. 


From where I sit, it’s good to know 
people, like that young fellow, who 
refuse to be treated any different than 
anyone else. City people and farmers 
—those of us who prefer cider and 
those who’d rather have a cool glass 
of temperate beer—we’re all entitled 
to the same privileges. That is, so long 





as what we do doesn’t conflict with ' 
the law of the land. 

. ) & 

Copyright, 1950, United States Brewers Foundation 3 
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* merit of Free Enterprise 


= Chase Bank ads emphasize 




















im advertisement illustrated at the 


right is one of a series prepared by 











the Chase National Bank of the City of 
New York and currently appearing in 


New York City newspapers. 


Written about people and their banks, 
these ads point up the advantages of 
competitive banking and illustrate how 
the community and the individual bene- 


fit by free enterprise in action. 


More than 100 banks for which the 
Chase acts as New York correspondent 
have asked for mats of these ads to be 
published over their own signatures 


locally. 


In this way Chase Bank helps to give 





wide circulation to the story of how 


banks serve the people and thereby 


“One thing surprised me,” says Kevin Kennedy. 


broaden public confidence in commer- “When our son arrived,” says | explained it, that kind of compe- 


Kevin Kennedy, ‘“‘we were kind | tition is what keeps the American 


cial banks as an integral part of the of stuck for space. banking system on its toes to 
: ; “So Clara and I decided we had | serve the people. 
American business system. to add on another room, and I “Tt’s easy to see why it’s a good 


went down to the bank fora loan. | thing that the banks in this coun- 

“One thing surprised me quite | try are competitive, independent 
a bit. All my life I had a notion | businesses, and not just local 
bankers were kind of close-fisted | branches of some federal bureau. 
and cold. Well, I found out that’s “’m glad that’s so, because 
not true. Fact is, they like tolend | their way of doing business helps 
money. Making loans is the way | me get mighty good banking serv- 
they earn a living. ice any time I need it.’’ 

“The banker I talked to said he This is another in a series of 
has to operate that way. If he | workaday stories about people and 
doesn’t give all his customers the | their banks as told to the..... 


right kind of consideration there | CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
are other banks that will. As he (Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp.) 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Did you get 
of this 


newspaper Soap 
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your share 


$12,089,390 


Products budget? 





Three very important jobs in this company belong to—(1) the 
Vice-President and Director of Advertising; (2) another Vice- 
President, and (3) the Media Director. These executives, with 
their agencies, plan the allocation of newspaper space. Their 
knowledge of your newspaper decides whether you carry a sub- 
stantial schedule for their products. To keep up to date on all 
newspapers and their markets, these men (and the media execu- 
tives at their agencies)—like many, many others—read EDITOR > 
& PUBLISHER. Their decision can be in your favor—if you tell 
them your sales story in E & P. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Big People ... Big Newspaper Advertisers 
... Big Business for You 


Almost all important newspaper buyers read EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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For Toledo Depot Debut 


ToLeDo, O.—This city at the 
western end of Lake Erie will 
erase an eyesore next week (Sept. 
17-23) and is so excited about 
the achievement that a gigantic 
celebration, sparked by the Toledo 
Blade, will be staged. 

Toledo, long one of the prin- 
cipal transportation hubs of the 
nation, will be dedicating a $5,- 
000,000 union station erected by 
the New York Central Lines. 
The new terminal of glass, stone, 
steel and concrete replaces an 
ancient structure that has been 
the butt of countless jokes, wise- 
cracks and insults to the com- 
munity’s civic pride. 

Heading the week-long celebra- 
tion is Paul Block, Jr., publisher 
of the Blade. His vice-chairmen 
are Daniel O’Brien, hotel execu- 
tive; Harlan Hobbs, of the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., and Milton 
Knight, banker. Their aides are 
leaders in business, industry, fi- 
nance, labor, the arts—in fact, 
every walk of life in the com- 
munity has willingly volunteered 
to serve. 

160 Columns of Ads 

In order to provide the basic 
financing for the gigantic dedica- 
tory project, the Blade will run 
a 28-page dedication section as 
part of the paper on Sept. 18. The 
section will contain approximately 
160 columns of special advertis- 
ing, and the gross proceeds from 
this source have been turned over 
to the committee. 

So far as the 
this is the first time any such 
community-wide celebration has 
been completely financed by a 
newspaper special section, with all 
the costs of the supplement being 
borne by the paper. 

The Blade’s part in the program 
also goes farther. Part of the 
suite of executive offices in the 
Blade building has been turned 
over to the planning committee 
and John Willey, assistant to the 
publisher, and Harry Roberts, 
public relations director, have 
been assigned full time to the 
direction of planning and super- 
vision of publicity. 

Don Wolfe, state editor, has 
been detached from his staff and 
has “drummed” the state in the 
interest of a series of special 
trains which will bring citizens 
from the Blade’s area for tours 
of the new station. Mitchell 
Woodbury, amusements _ editor, 
was sent to Hollywood to round 
up movie talent for the celebra- 
tion. 

Norman Rathke, circulation 
promotion manager, was placed 
in charge of arrangements for a 
“Youth Day,” during which high 
school students will “run” the 
city, the Blade. and be in charge 
of Union Station activities. 

Harold Steger of circulation 


Blade knows, 
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and William Hahnlen of classi- 
fied were assigned to assist Mr. 
Wolfe in filling the special trains. 
Other members of the Blade or- 
ganization assisted citizen commit- 
tees in other events. 

All of the Toledo publicity 
firms offered their services in the 
program, with George Jenks, as- 
sistant to the editor, and Elsie 
McKay Cram of the Blade editor- 
ial staff, assisting in the coordina- 
tion of publicity. Publicity on the 
national level was directed by the 
Toledo firm of Flournoy and 
Gibbs and Steve Hannagan Asso- 
ciates. 

The lengthy dedication program 
will reach its climax on Friday 
and Saturday (Sept. 22 and 23). 
On Friday scores of railroad ex- 
ecutives and_ industrialists will 
come from all parts of the nation 
to participate in a huge civic 
luncheon and the formal dedica- 
tion ceremonies in the plaza. The 
Second Army band will be on 
hand for the event and also a 
parade scheduled for Saturday 
when the northwestern Ohio com- 
muter trains will bring thousands 
to Toledo from the Blade’s circu- 
lation territtory. 


W-T & S Now Prints 


In Six Plants 

The New York World-Telegram 
and Sun this week began using the 
presses of the New York Herald 
Tribune to print from 80,000 to 
100,000 copies daily, beginning 
with the Wall Street Closing Edi- 
tion. The New York Times’ 
presses and those of the East Side 
uptown plant of the New York 
Sun are still being used. 

“We are using six plants, three 
of our own and three others, the 
only newspaper in the world print- 
ing in six plants in the same city,” 


said A. D. Wallace, circulation 
manager. 
The Scripps-Howard evening 


newspaper is having a total press 
run of approximately 700,000. 


Santa Barbara Daily 
Has College Edition 


SANTA BarBarRA, Calif. — The 
Santa Barbara News-Press pub- 
lished its third annual College 
Edition Sept. 6. The edition in- 
cluded a 32-page tabloid devoted 
to the activities of Santa Barbara 
College of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

The cover was a two-color job 
by Ray Borges, staff photographer. 
Copies were distributed to all stu- 
dents coming to the College. Sto- 
ries were submitted by the College 
Public Information Office and the 
Publicity Director of the Asso- 
ciated Students. Don W. Wieder 
did the staff work for the News- 
Press. 








Dr. Rumely Is Accused 
Of Raising Phony Issue 

To the Editor: This is written 
as an open letter. 

In your Sept. 2 issue you car- 
ried a report of a common-sense 
observation by Deke Young that 
there was too much “chatter” 
about freedom of the press. On 
your editorial page in the same 
issue you engaged, in my opinion, 
in some of that very chatter in 
the editorial headed “Contempt 
Citation.” 

Few people are more vitally in- 
terested in true freedom of the 
press than I, but I feel strongly 
that it is most likely to be under- 
mined by a ceaseless crying of 
“Wolf! Wolf!” 

I have covered the activities of 
the Special House Committee on 
Lobbying from the time it was 
set up. All in all, Chairman Buch- 
anan has conducted a fair and 
resolute investigation, though pol- 
itics inevitably has been played 
on both sides of the fence. On 
the first day of the open hearings 
I wrote: “Any hope of keeping 
politics out of the investigation is 
pretty well doomed. The line of 
questioning of the first two wit- 
nesses indicated a feeling that a 
good lobbyist is one you agree 
with and a bad lobbyist is one you 
don’t.” 

Admittedly a Lobby 

Thus when the House balloting 
came on the citing for contempt 
of Dr. Edward Rumely of the 
Committee for Constitutional 
Government, it was not surprising 
that the vote was split. The basic 
reason was politics. It was by no 
means what you pegged it: “ . 
the hesitancy of that body to chal- 
lenge the guarantee of the First 
Amendment... .” 

As a matter of fact, the analogy 
you used in your editorial is not a 
true one. Eprror & PUBLISHER is 
a magazine, a trade journal. The 
Committee for Constitutional 
Government is a lobby organiza- 
tion, admits it is a lobby organiza- 
tion, is registered as a lobby or- 
ganization. 








stwsPAPER NEWS @ 


Blade Section to Pay J): O,, Keaders Say 


Australia 


@ The only journal giving the 
news of advertisers, advertis- 
ing agents, publishing, print- 
ing and commercial radio in 
Australia and New Zealand. 
If you are planning sales 
campaigns or are interested 
in these territories read 


NEWSPAPER NEWS 
15 Hamilton Street 
Sydney, Australia 

Published meat | Year Subscription 
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Evidence introduced into the 
record proved conclusively that 
this organization did two things 
to circumvent laws. Since it was 
not tax-exempt and contributions 
to it were not tax deductible, it 
established affiliates which were, 
and money from these affiliates 
eventually found its way to the 
C.C.G. Secondly, since the 1946 
Lobbying Act requires that con- 
tributions of $500 or more be 
listed, the C.C.G. didn’t accept 
contributions of more than $499 
unless it was arranged that these 
gifts would be termed “for the 
purchase of publications.” Through 
the latter ruse the C.C.G. effec- 
tively hid the principal source of 
its income. And Rumely, raising 
a phony issue of “freedom of the 
press,” refused to give the names 
of the big “purchasers.” 

Only One Real Issue 

There is no need to go inte 
the doctrines of this organization, 
into its misuse of the Congres- 
sional frank, into its fantastic 
mailing-lobby activities. Though 
you may be interested to know 
that since your original editorial 
of June 10 the C.C.G. has flooded 
the country with reproductions of 
it and this office has received 
three copies of it in various mail- 
ings. 

The principal point is that there 
is only one real issue in this 
Rumely citation. It is: Are the 
Congress and the people of this 
country entitled to know who 
supports the many and _ varied 
organizations which attempt to, 
and often do, mold the law of 
the land through their lobbying 
activities? 

Freedom of the press is a 
phony issue here — one raised 
most adroitly, and apparently quite 
successfully, by Dr. Rumely and 
his C.C.G. I am more than sorry 
to see Epiror & PUBLISHER fall 
into the trap. 

JoHN F. Day 

Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal. 

(See editorial page for addi- 
tional E&P comment on this issue. 
—Ed. Note.) 
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Mark R. Byers, 
Wisconsin ME, 
Columnist, Dies 


Wausau, Wis.—Mark Rhea 


Byers, managing editor of the 
Wausau Daily Record-Herald 
since 1937, died Sept. 6, after a 


stroke, the second within three 
days. 
One of Wisconsin’s widely 


known newspaper columnists, he 
was author of “The Drifter,” a 
philosophical weekly feature, and 
“Foreign Affairs,” a roundup of 
the world situation. The columns 
were syndicated to newspapers in 
Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota. 
Mr. Byers was also a contributor 
to several magazines and many 
of his writings are included in 
text-books of journalism. 

The son of a Congregational 
minister, Mr. Byers entered the 
newspaper field as an office boy 
on the La Crosse (Wis.) Daily 
Tribune, which was published by 
his uncle, Frank Burgess. He be- 
came managing editor in 1920. 
He purchased two weekly papers 
at Two Rivers, Wis., in 1928, and 
formed a company to launch the 
Daily Reporter, of which he was 
editor and publisher until 1937, 
when he sold his interest in the 
paper to the Evening Telegram 
Co. of Superior, Wis. Mr. Byers 
then moved to Wausau to become 
editor and columnist. 
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C. M. Bomberger 


Dies at Jeannette 

JEANNETTE, Pa. — C. Martin 
Bomberger, 66, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Jeannette News Dis- 
patch and a former president of 
the Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, died Sept. 9 in 
his home after a heart attack. 

The publisher had been in Jean- 
nette for 36 years and previously 
served as a newspaperman in 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
Greensburg, Pa. He was a native 
of Lancaster County and was a 
widely-known author and student 
of historical lore. 

A graduate of Franklin and 
Marshall College, Mr. Bomberger 
began his newspaper career with 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
Later he worked for the Pittsburgh 
Press and the United Press, where 
he served as manager of the Pitts- 
burgh bureau. 

He is survived by his wife, Edith 
Graff Bomberger, and two sons, J. 
Graff Bomberger, and Capt. A. 
Hess Bomberger of the U. S. Air 
Force. 

J 


Winning Pitch 

PHILADELPHIA — Jim Konstanty, 
the Phillies’ relief pitcher, won the 
Bulletin’s fourth annual $1,000 
award to the most valuable Phila- 
delphia major league ball player. 
He polled 84,332 votes out of a 
total of 190,884 ballots cast by 
readers. 
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®Pbituary 


CHARLES FITZPATRICK, 78, for 
many years business manager of 
the old Dubuque (la.) Daily 
Times, in Chicago, Sept. 2. 

MEREDITH N. WILLIAMS, 46, 
managing editor of the Marshall- 
town (la.) Times-Republican and 
former farm editor and city editor 
of that newspaper, Sept. 11. 

JupGE THomMas C. HILL, retired 
probate judge and a newspaper 
correspondent at Laconia, N. H., 
for 45 years. He was local cor- 
respondent for the Boston (Mass.) 
Globe for 35 years, for the Man- 
chester (N. H.) Union for 30 
years, and for the United Press. 

Forest B. ETTER, 62, manager 
of the Detroit office of the New 
York Times since 1922, Sept. 11. 

Mrs. SaRAH S. (SADIE) FRED- 
ERICK, 67, formerly for 15 years 
a society reporter for the Okla- 
homa City (Okla.) Daily Okla- 
homan, Sept. 6. 

ARTHUR O’SHEA, 53, veteran 
labor writer for the Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press and a former 
reporter for the Detroit News and 
the Detroit Times, Sept. 9. 

Mrs. Mary H. IsHaM, 67, for- 
mer editor and publisher of the 
Brighton (Colo.) Blade and for 
more than 20 years president of 
the Colorado State Press Associa- 
tion, in Seattle, Wash., Sept. 7. 

Louis Levy, 63, city circula- 
tion manager of the New York 
Herald Tribune for the last 26 
years, Sept. 8. Mr. Levy, widely 
known as “Lucky,” became a 
newsboy 53 years ago and subse- 
quently worked for the Nassau 
News Co., the New York Evening 
Mail and the New York Post be- 
fore joining the Herald Tribune. 

AMASA Howe, 41, court re- 
porter for the Boston (Mass.) 
Globe for 22 years and a former 
city editor of the paper, Sept. 12. 
“ANDY” to hosts of New England 
notables and newsmen, he had 
covered many murder trials. 

Russ SYMONTOWNE, 53, science 
writer for the New York Daily 
News, of which he was a former 
assistant city editor, Sept. 9. Be- 
fore joining Daily News in 1933, 
he was managing editor of the 
Reading (Pa.) Times and had 
worked for the Bellingham 
(Wash.) Herald-Reveille and the 
Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer. 

GeorGE H. Grout, 72, librarian 
of the New London (Conn.) Day, 
a former state and county editor 
and an editorial employe of the 
newspaper for nearly 50 years, 
Sept. 12. He was a vicepresident 
of the Day company. 

RAYMOND RECOULY, 74, French 
newspaper editor and _ historian, 
once editor-in-chief of Gringoire, 
former foreign correspondent for 
Le Temps and Le Figaro and be- 
fore 1930 a frequent contributor 
to the New York Times, in Mont- 
pelier, France, Sept. 12. 

LEON RENIER, 93, who retired 
in 1940 after serving for 40 years 





as president of the old Havas 
Agency, which attained a high de- 
gree of influence over the entire 
French press under his leadership, 
in Paris, Sept. 12. 

D. RAYMOND Davis, 52, adver- 
tising director of the Portland 
(Me.) Press-Herald, Evening Ex- 
press and Sunday Telegram, 
Sept. 13. 


Home Week Prizes 


WASHINGTON — National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders (1028 
Connecticut Ave., NW) has 
posted $150 in prizes for the best 
special sections published by 
dailies during National Home 
Week, Sept. 10-17. Entries must 
be mailed by Nov. 1. 


Lincoln MacMillan, 
Ex-Editor, Dies 


Cuicaco — Lincoln MacMillan, 
86, former associate editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, died Sept 
12 at Ann Arbor, Mich., after g 
long illness. He retired from the 
Daily News in 1937. 

He was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1890, join. 
ing the old Chicago Herald. He 
was managing editor of the old 
Chicago Record - Herald before 
joining the Daily News in 1919, 

Former associates recall that 


he had “been known to condone , 


a split infinitive once in a blue 
moon, but he had no patience 
with redundancy or wind,” in his 
copy editing. 








Classified Section 


RATE GUIDE—Consecutive Insertions. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Insertions Line Rate 
1 $.50 


4 40 
(Four time orders include 1 
year registration in E&P Place- 
ment Service for positions not 
advertised.) 

Advance Payment Requested 


Count 30 units per line (27 unite for box). 


ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


Insertions Line Rate 
1 
2 -90 
aq 380 
(Lower 13 and 52 week rates 
obtainable upon application). 


Charge ads accepted from recog- 
nized companies. 


No abbreviations. 


Add 15c for Box service—Replies mailed daily 
Editor & Publisher reserves the right to edit all copy. 
DEADLINE WEDNESDAY at 2 P.M. 


(After Last Mail) 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper Brokers 








Celebrating our 30TH YEAR withoat 
a lapse of time as exclusive newspa- 
per brokers. We would like to be of 


service to you, the publisher, and to 


you, the buyer. 
LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 
Box 192, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


TO BUY or sell a newspaper or job 





plant in the Southwest, contact 
JAMES T. JACKSON, Pauls Valley, 
Okla. 





DAILIES OR WEEKLIES—Mountain 
States, Midwest, Southwest. Ray E. 
Mohler & Associates, 312 Boston 
Bldg., Denver, Oolorado. 
CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 
Daily Newspaper Properties 
W. H. Glover Co., Ventura, Oalifornia. 
MIDWEST PAPERS: Bailey-Krehbie) 
Service. Successors to Clyde H. Knox, 
218-19 Journal Bldg., Salina, Kansas. 
PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota Newspapers. Herman Koch, 
2610 Nebraska Bt. Sioux City, Iowa. 
ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with ——. records on fair terms 


3937 Orange St., Riverside, Cal. 


NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS 

Tax and all other purposes. 

A. 8. VAN BENTHUYSEN 
446 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

aper contact 


For any size 

ODETT & ODETT, Brokers 

Publishers for Many Years 
P. O. Box 527, San Fernando, Calif 
MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y 
Established 1914. Newspapers bought 
and sold without publicity. 
CALIFORNIA DAILIES, WEEKLIES 
J. A. Snyder, 8570 Frances Avenue 

Venice, California 


























ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications for Sale 
EASTERN TRI-WEEKLY 
MONDAY, Wednesday, Friday—three 
times a week. Arranging now to go 
daily; necessary equipment on hand 
and paid for. Own building in magni- 
ficent business location with parking 
space. Independent-Republican. Gross- 
ing $59,000, net 44%. County-seat 
town of 14,000; county 40,000. Cir 
culation 5,005 three times a week at 
$4.60 per year by carrier. Advertis- 
ing Rates 56c-70c; no job printing. 
Fully staffed: 15 loyal employes. For- 
mat 8 columns, 20%”, 12 ems, 8-10-12 
pages. Web press, 3 Linotypes, com: 
plete engraving plant. U.P. wire serv- 
ice and teletypes. Building of 4,000 
sq. ft. included in price of $75,000. 
Terms: one-third down and easy on 
the balance. Beautiful modern dwell- 

ing with 3-car garage. 

MAY BROS., Newspaper Brokers 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
ATTRACTIVE small Pennsylvania 
daily. Priced at gross plus — 
and accounts. Good terms. $35,00 
down. Give financial references. Box 

6326, Editor & Publisher. 

WRITE FOR LATEST LIST of news 
paper Properties for Sale. MAY 
BROS., Binghamton, New York. 


! The qualified brokers ap 
’ here weekly can help you buy or 
sell your publication. 




















63 YEAR OLD NORTHERN OAL | 
$8,000. 
Jack L, Stoll, = ' 


FORNIA WEEKLY. 
$8,000 handles. S 
Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
IOWA EXCLUSIVE TWO WEEKLY 
combination published as semi; high- 
ly profitable operation; you will need 
$50,000.00 to swing this but it will 


Nets 








easily pay off balance in three years © 


or less. Wayne Peterson, National 


Loan Bldg., Moorhead, Minn. 
Publications Wanted 








xx 30 years on the Pacific Coast. 
Arthur W. Stypes, 625 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, Oalifornia. 





BUY OR lease Midwest or Southwest 
small daily. Box 95, Nowata, Okls 
homa. Bank reference. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for September 16, 1950 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 





Business Opportunities 


Composing Room 


Press Room 


Press Room 





COMPLETE COMMERCIAL printing- | 


publishing plant located just outside 
Chicago, brick building, automatic oil 
heat, modern two bedroom apartment, 
ql] new or rebuilt equipment, building 
van be bought or longtime lease with 
reasonable rent. Will sacrifice. Write 
Box 6439, Editor & Publisher. 


Promotion Services 








YOUR REAL ESTATE BOARD 
WILL BUY THIS CAMPAIGN! 


Scores of Real Estate Boards are buy- 
ing the new 13-ad illustrated Realtor 
campaign included in the June release 
of the Howard Parish Classified Ad- 
vertising Service. ‘‘It meant over 
$1,000 worth of plus business,’’ saye 
Alan Clark, Amarillo News 
Globe. ‘‘Revenue from this campaign 
will pay cost of your Service for 2 or 
3 years,’’ states CAM ayne Moores, 
Charlotte Observer. Campaign contains 
13 ads in 4-column or 2-column size. 
Write for sample copy and quotation 
on return-at-will basis. Howard Parish 
Classified Advertising Service, 8th 
Floor, Daily News Tower, Miami 32, 
Fla 





Publicity - Features 


THE PORTLAND Sun-Telegram sub- 
scribes to Religious Spotlight oddity 





cartoon. May we send you free sam- 
ples? Midwest Syndicate, Box 583, | 
Wheaton, Il. 





Press Engineers 


LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS ERECTORS 





Dismantling—Moving—Erecting 
Newspaper Conveyor Installations 
Service Nationwide 
138 N. Victory Blvd., Burbank, Calif 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 

Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 


We will move, erect or repai¥ presses 
ANYWHERE 4 {P " 
28 East 4th St.. New York 8, N. Y 
Phone: SPring 7.1740 
MAOHINISTS—Dismantling moving 
assembling, entire newspapar plants 
Repairs, maintenance, service nation 


* LORENZ PRINTING 
MACHINE CO. INC. 


3626—31 St., Long Island Cit 
STiliwell 6-0098-0009 -” " * 


E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 
Printing Machinery 
Bought and Sold 
Erecting and Rebuilding 


975 N 
Rockford orth Church Street 











Illinois 





: Printing Services 

RESS TIME OPEN FOR LONG 
RUN PUBLICATIONS Have 32 page 
Goss, 20 inch cut off, color, good 
Prices. Southwest Magazine Company 
715 Jones Street, Fort Worth, Texas 








MACHINFRY and SUPPLIES 


Composing Room 
FOR SALE—Two Model A-20 Vari- 
ayers, automatic justifiers; one used 
only three weeks, the other one new 


in origi ippi 
fonts, m3 Shipping box, extra type 














carriage. A. M. Massen- 
fe, The Tribune Company, Warren, 
FOR SALE: Late Model i 

¢ 8, 14 Lino- 
types, also Model C and OSM In. 
pa om with and without Quadding 
. entering Attachments. Immedi- 
e Shipment. Printcraft Represen- 


ye 277 Broadway, New 


LUDLOW MACHIN 
, ] 22 , 
a with Ware Oslea Mold 
$1,780 ank, Gas Pot and Motor. 
./50.00 Cash, FOB New York City. 


Printeraft Re } 
way, New Yok 7 NY 277 Broad- 


ork 7, 











3—C Intertypes 3 mags. 

i—C Intertype 42 em, 3 mags. 
1—CSM Intertype Tripod aux. 
1—C _Intertype with quadder. 
LINOTY PES—25—<78—$14. 

£14 LINOTYPE, serial #45000. 
GOSS 45 C mat roller. 

NO. 25 Vandercook proof press. 
GOSS plate shaver. 

8-PAGE Model A duplex. 
8-PAGE Goss Comet. 

24 PAGE HOE 
Rotary 21%” cut-off and Stereo 


eee 
MIEHLE and Babcock presses. 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
323 North Fourth Street 


| 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. | 
' 





MODEL 8 LINOTYPE £28879 with 
Electric Pot, AC Motor, 3 Magazines, | 
3 Molds in 4 Mold Disk, Fast Screw, 
Universal Ejector, ete. $2850. Avail- 
able immediately. Can be seen in op 
eration. ALAN DIETCH, 71 Queens 
boro Rd., Rochester 9, N. Y. | 


Folding Machines 


NEWSPAPER and Job Folders 
New and Rebuilt 
BROWN, 3771 Chester, Cleveland, O. 


Mail Room | 


AV PITNEY-BOWES Multi-Meter: 
stamps, seals, stacks, counts, at 15,- 
000 per hour. Rebuilt. A _ reliable 
work-horse! We buy varitypers, ad- 
dressing-mailing machines. The 
ADAMM Co., 250 3rd Ave., N. Y. 10. 

















Newsprint 


CANADIAN Newsprint, 
shipment, any size rolls, 
at attractive prices. September ship- 
ment and continuous bookings. In- 
quiries invited.. Canadian Newsprint 
Supply Co., Alfred Horn, 370 Lexing 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Tel: 
ORegon 9-3870. 

AVAILABLE up to 1.000 tons stand 
ard newsprint, all sizes. S. B. Beh 
rens, 115 Onderdonk Ave., Brooklyn 
N. Y. Phone: Evergreen 6-0505. Ons 
of New York’s largest converters of 
newsprint. 


STANDARD WHITE very best qual- 





original mill 
carload lots 








Complete 


Mail 


THE HARTFORD COURANT 


CLINE DRIVE 


For Sale 
CLINE ELECTRIC 
NEWSPAPER DRIVE 


with: 

PANEL BOARD 

CHAIN AND SPROCKET 
ALTERNATING CURRENT 


In perfect condition 


PRICE $3,000 


inquiries to: 


Attention of Treasurer 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Telephone Hartford 2-3131 








ity; 6 cars large rolls: 4 cars half 
rolls—36” diameter. Bunge Pulp 
Paper Co., 45 W. 45 St.. New York 


19, New York. 


STANDARD NEWSPRINT. Rolls— | 
sheets. All sizes. All types printing | 
papers. Box 6301, Editor & Publisher 


WE OFFER odd lots standard news- 
print. What are your requirements? 
Spot sale. Prompt delivery. Box 6311, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Photo Engraving 














PHOTO 
ENGRAVING 
EQUIPMENT 

ZINC AND MAGNESIUM 


E. T. SULLEBARGER CO. 
110 Fulton St. 538 8S. Olark 8t. 
New York Chicago 





Press Room 
FOR SALE—Eight page flat bed press 
complete with motor drive, chases, 
etc. Excellent printer. The first 
check for $5,000 takes the entire 
outfit. Available shortly. The Ga- 
zette, Delaware, Ohio. 


DUPLEX, GOSS, 
presses—from 8 pages to 96 pages. 
Contact Newspaper Division, rner 
Printing Machinery, Inc., 2680 Payne 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Branches: 
Chicago and Detroit. 


100 HP MOTOR drive AC current 

HOE quarter-page folder 

GOSS 45-C mat roller 

GOSS Curved router 23 9/16” length 
George C. Oxford, Boise, Idaho 


HOE 16-page rotary press_ stereo 
equipment. January delivery. Bargain. 
Peru, Indiana, Tribune. 








HOE newspaper 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER for September 16, 1950 





GOSS 4 UNIT LOW DESIGN 
ROLLS under units, only 12 feet 
high, AC drive, casting equipment. 
23 9/16” eut-off. 

GEORGE C. OXFORD 
Boise Idaho 

CUTLER-HAMMER, two-motor ful! 
automatic newspaper press drives and 
contro] panels, 220 volt, 3 phase, 69 
cycle AC. Complete with resistors and 
push button stations: 

One 75/7% H.P. crosshead type 
will drive 3 or 4 units at moderate 
speed. 

One 40/3 H.P. faceplate type. Will 
power 4 decks single width, quad or 
16-page tubular. press. 

Also. one 25 H.P., 220 volt, 60 
cycle. 3 phase. AO. G.E. single motor 
friction press drive with drum speed 
controller suitable for 3 deck single 
width press or equivalent. 

Used, serviceable, recently with- 
drawn from service, reasonably priced, 
immediately available. 


THE EASTERN mae PRINTING 
Waterbury 20. Conn. 








MODPFRN GOSS 4 UNIT 
LOW DFSTGN 22%” 
CUT-OFF PRESS 


1 DOUBLE folder, underneath feed. 
donhle roll stands. antomatie tensions, 
tubber rollers. 150 H.P. Cline Drive 
A.C. Cutler Hammer Conveyor. 
ALSO Electric furnace—Wood Pony 
Anto Plate and other Stereotype 
Equipment. 
CAN BE SEEN IN OPERATION 
UNTIL SEPTEMBER 30 


WILKESBARRE PUBLISHING CO. 
15 No. Main St., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 





FOR SALE this fall. 16 page Goss 
straight line press. Two plates wide 
21% inch cut off, complete with chain 
drive AC motors and panel. Stereo 
type equipment included, stoker fired 
3.000 pound stereotype pot and con- 
trols, plate casting box, tail cutter, 
chipping block, reamer and 16 chases. 


Now in operation. Write publisher 
American-News, Aberdeen, South Da- 
kota. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC — 40/3 H.-P. 
Two Motor full automatic newspaper 
press drive. 220 volt 3 phase 
60 cycle. Complete with contro] panel 
resistors, nine push button stations. 
Available immediately. Box 6438, 
Editor & Publisher. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 








70 inch Cameron rewinder with splic- 
ing attachment and slitter element. 
Price $3.000 F.0.B. New York. Box 
6433, Editor & Publisher. 

FOR SALE: 8-Page Duplex model A 
with half and quarter-page folder 
and A.C. motor equipment, in excel- 
lent running condition. Available 
immediately, New York State due to 
merger. Sample papers upon request. 
Box 6399, Editor & Publisher. 








HOE 3 Unit—24-48 Page capacity, 
end feed 2234” cutoff, rubber rollers 


| A.C. Drive and pony autoplate. Priced 


for quick sale. 


GOSS UNIT TYPE, SUPERIM- 
POSED, 32-64 Page capacity, 2234 
inch cutoff. 


HOE-Z-TYPE, 23 9/16 inch cutoff, & 
Units 32-64 Page capacity, Roller 
Bearings, Steel Cylinders, Pair Fold- 
ers, Substructure, Reels, Tensions 
Motor Drives. 


SCOTT-4-MULTI-TYPE UNITS, 32- 
64 Page capacity, 22% inch cutoff; 
Pair Folders, Floor Feed; twin 60 h.p. 
drives. Maximum color flexibility. 
Available immediately. 


GOSS—OCTUPLE Doublewidth; 21% 
inch cutoff; equipped with compen- 
sators for color comics or all black 
production; A.C. Motor Drive; com: 
plete Stereo. 


GOSS—OCTUPLE Doublewidth; 2234 
inch cutoff; equipped with compen: 
sators for color comics or Black; com- 
plete Stereo. Priced for quick sale. 


BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Ben Shulman, President 
Gordon F. Elrod, Executive Vice-Pres. 


500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Phone: BRyant 9-1132 





GOSS 8 COUPLE color press with ink 
carriages tabloid double newspaper 
folder 22%” cutoff “%” plates Cutler 
Hammer AC 75 HP 220V 3P 60C mo- 
tor with controller casting box tail 
cutter shaver router Boxed for ship- 
ment. OC. B. Nunez, 413 Raff Rd. N.W., 
Canton 8, Ohio. 





Stereotype 





DUPLEX TUBULAR 
STEREO MACHINERY 


Vacuum Casting Box 
Boring Machine, New Style 
Electric Mat Scorcher 
Routing Machine 

Metal Furnace & Pump 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
JOHN GRIFFITHS CO. INC. 


11 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 





HOE FULL PAGE Flat Shaver; Goss 
heavy duty Dry Mat Roller; Hoe re- 
converted Dry Mat Roller; Vander- 
cook model 325-A full page hand@ 
Proof Press; Wesel heavy duty Elec- 
tric Galley Proof Press; 3500 Ib. 
Hoe Metal Furnace; 4-ton Ensign- 
Reynolds Metal Pot; Hoe 8-column 
4 Flat Casting Box; Curved 
asting Boxes for all standard sheet 
cuts; Goss Curved Plate Shaver for 
215%” sheet cut. 7/16” thick; Hoe & 
Royle radial arm Flat Routers; Hoe 
Curved Plate Router for 23 9/16” 
sheet cut; Scott 4-piece Stereo. Equip- 
ment for 23 9/16” sheet cut, - 
plates; Duplex Tubular Casting Box; 
2 Tubular Mat Scorchers; Hoe heavy 
duty Saw & Trimmer; Model 30 Econ- 


omy hand Baler; NEW Hall Form 
Tables & ‘‘Dural’’ Stereo. Chases. 
Thomas W. Hall Company, Inc., 120 


West 42nd St., New 


ork 18. (Plant 
at Stamford, Conn.) 





KEMP IMMERSION REMELT FUR- 
NACE, complete with Carburetor and 
Controls. ottom Pour Off Spout, 
4,500 pound capacity, 32-inch diame- 
ter, guaranteed new condition. 


BEN SHULMAN 


ASSOCIATES, INC. 
500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 18, N. ¥. 





DOUBLE WOOD JR. Anutoplates with 
ee and pot. Wood utoshaver. 
rinteraft Representatives, 277 Broad- 


7 


way, New York 7, N. 
69 














MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


HELP WANTED 





Stereotype 


Circulation 





SINGLE WOOD JR. Autoplate with 
ump. Wood Autoshaver. Printcrafi 
epresentatives, 277 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. 


Wanted to Buy 





GOUD COMBINATION position for 
wide-awake, aggressive young Man. 
Serve as circulation manager 4,000 
daily and sell display advertising part 
time. Start $100 week. Very good fu- 





WANTED 
Chandler & Prices Presses, any 
size. ALLIED, 3771 Chester, Oleve 
and, O. 





MAT RULLER, Goss Hoe or Duplex. 
Will pay top price for good equip- 
ment. Box 6364, Editor & Publisher. 





WANTED 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 
NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Flatbed and Rotary 


BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
BRyant 9-1182 





WANTED—FLATBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. Al) 
kinds of stereotype equipment. 
type and Intertype machines. 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE CO., INC. 
508—<4th Ave. 8. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


GOSS Press singie width (two pager | 
inch printing diameter | 


wide). 18% 
21% inch cut-off er deck for same 
Give full details and prices. Box 1042 
Editor & Publisher. 

LINOTYPES — Highest cash prices 
paid for all typesetting machines. Cal) 
or write particulars. American Print 
ing Machinery Co., 88 Gold Street, 
New York 7, New York, REctor 


2-2283 











HELP WANTED 

Administrative 
ADVERTISING SALES AND 

PROMOTION MANAGER 
NEEDED by successful 57-year-old 
national weekly business paper with 
headquarters office in midwestern 
city. This executive will work close- 
ly with general manager. Should have 
good background in publishing and 
advertising. Send resume and salary 
expectations. Box 6415, Editor & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL MANAGER 
PRINTING - PUBLISHING firm 
Weekly newspaper combine. Estimat 
ing, selling, advertising. $5,000 plus 











bonus. Top opportunity. Immediate | 
opening. Box 6431, Editor & Pub- | 
isher. 








ADVERTISING man or woman, with 
some knowledge of news, wanted to 
manage good weekly newspaper. Car 
necessary. Airmail, or wire, details 
to manager Grafton Daily Sentinel, 
Grafton, West Virginia. 


SECRETARY 
TO TOP EXECUTIVE in large east- 
ern metropolitan daily. Shorthand and 
typing required. Opportunity unlimit- 
ed for right young man. Our organ- 
ization is informed. 
& Publisher. 


Circulation 











CIRCULATION 
PROMOTIONS MANAGER 
IMMEDIATE opening for Circulation- 
Promotions man who has the experi- 
ence and ability to advance an 80,- 
000 semi-weekly forty-year-old news- 
paper _which is leading its field in 
New York. Applicants must be thor 
oughly familiar with the newsstand, 
carrier boy, wholesale and route man 
distribution. Excellent salary plus 
bonus for the right man. Ali appli- 
cations held in strict confidence. 
C. B. Powell, President and Editor, 
NEW YORK AMSTERDAM NEWS, 


Lino- | 


Box 6476, Editor | 





HELP WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





Editorial 


——— 


Administrative 











MANAGING EDITOR 
WANTED: A Managing Editor for 
the largest forty-year-old semi-week- 
ly newspaper with headquarters in 
New York emphasizing Negro news. 











- The m: ve are looking for must be a 
ture. Box 6353, Editor & Publisher. podem plage ang poss Ree” a large | 
SUPERVISOR-Roadman-District Ad-| staff of experienced newspaper men 
visor—Farm Service. Advancement, | 2nd women. oe one on present staff | 

" i alifies. All applications e in 
ermanency, good pay available to| qua y 
competent men in circulation field. | strict confidence. Good starting salary | 
Florida newspaper. Write, detail ex-| plus incentive bonus. ©. B. Powell, 
perience—background. Box 6347, Edi- ee wae, po thed fone | 
tor & Publisher. AMSTER DA} I , 40 ight 
CITY CIROULATION manager for| Avenue, New York City 27. 
daily mewspaper. University town. | - dean “ a ae 
Prefer man between 30 and 40 years. re age py yan 
Some personal soliciting —— immediately for service. Must have 
— . to ie aaiite tak ag experience, be able to produce top- 
us 18 primarily se * -.| notch sports section of two pages 
derful opportunity to grow with ex- daily, or Sunday. Air a ; 
panding newspaper. Norman Tran-| data to C. Darrah, Idaho State Jour- 
script, Norman, Oklahoma. nal, Pocatello, Idaho. 
Classified Advertising A GOOD OPENING on a New En- 
| gland afternoon daily for an editorial 
AGGRESSIVE Southern combined | writer, who can adapt himself to 
Dailies desire services of ambitious.| handle news assignments as well. Pre- | 
and experienced advertising salesman.| fer an individual who can take his 
Do not apply unless you_can meet| place in community life. Send infor- 
necessary requirements. 3right fu-| mation on previous experience, pres- | 
ture for the one who qualifies. Box| ent position and availability. tate 
6472, Editor & Publisher. age and salary desired. Box 6448, 
_ — ae ~~~ | Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Advertising Man 
WITH SEVERAL years sales experi- 
ence in competitive market and 
around 30 years old to become assis- 





tant to the Classified Manager. Per- 
manent position with opportunity to 
learn more and advance as you prove 
your ability. Send full details to 
W. H. Pickett, The Wichita Eagle, 
Wichita 1, Kansas. =e 
CLASSIFIED MANAGER for lively | 
daily near New York City. Must have 


thorough knowledge of al] phases of 
Classified. Write stating age, experi- 
ence, salary requirements 





and refer- 


ences, 





Display Advertising 


EXPERIENCED advertising salesman 
must know layout and copywriting. 
Journal—Middletown, Ohio. 


AD MANAGER for old established 
daily, town of 8,000, in heart of 
Kansas rich wheat belt. Salary on 
basis of what you produce. State 
full qualifications and starting salary 
you expect. Box 6414, E&P. 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN capable 
of taking charge of department on 
6,000 morning daily. Rock Springs 
Newspapers, Inc., Rock Springs, 
Wyoming. 

















ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
MAN OR WOMAN with ability to 
write and sell result-producing copy. 
One who can suggest and plan adver- 


tising campaigns. Small or medium 
size DAILY experience preferred. 
State age, experience and salary ex- 
pected. Immediate employment avail- 
able on a medium-sized daily and 


Sunday newspaper in the metropolitan | 


area. 
Box 6462, Editor & Publisher. 





ADVERTISING SALESMAN, experi- 
enced. High earnings possible. Week- 
ly guarantee with commission arrangs- 
ment. Established. West Virginia 
State Magazine, Room 216, Noyes 
Building, Charleston, West Virginia. 


AD SOLICITOR, some experience, to 
service local accounts. TRIBUNE, Al- 
bert Lea, Minnesota. 

PERMANENT POSITION for experi- 
enced advertising salesman for lead- 
ing Western daily. Prefer man now 
working on daily in Western States. 
Job requires man who has the ability 
to handle large accounts and prepare 
better than average copy and layouts. 
Write Box 6447, Editor & Publisher 
giving complete work history, marital 




















status and reason for wanting to 
2340 Eighth Avenue, New York Qity| change. 
27, New York. Editorial 
CIROULATION MANAGER wanted| DAILY NEWSPAPER in_ Rocky 
on Virginia daily with combined} Mountain area, morning and after- 


morning and afternoon circulation of 
29,000. Giva complete qualifications, 
references, and salary expected in re- 
ply. Box 6427, Editor & Publisher. 


70 





noon, has opening for experienced 
copy reader or reporter. Send full 
details to Box 6409, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


| Hill, 


30x 6459, Editor & Publisher. | 








YOUNG LADY needed on small week- 
ly, upstate New York. News-ads-sub- 
scriptions. Substantial set-up; semi- 
urban. Box 6436, Editor & Publisher. 
SOUTH CAROLINA background de- 
sirable in man or woman for asso- 
ciate editor. Old enough for judgment 
in writing some of paper’s editorials, 
voung enough to go out and dig news. 
Live 10,000 newspaper in growing 
community. Write full details to Tal- 
bot Patrick, Evening Herald, Rock 
South Carolina. 


Mechanical 


WEB PRESSMAN for Goss rotary; 
also stereotyper. Address ‘‘Manager,’’ 
Free Press, Colorado Springs, Oolo- 
rado. 

COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN 
CONSCIENTIOUS, hard-working man 
to take charge mechanical department 











in plant producing small daily and 
good volume commercial work in 
Alaska. This position doesn’t require 


& superman, but we want a top-notch 
man and will pay accordingly —$175 
per week to start. Modern building, 
good equipment, good working con- 
dition. We are holding a modern 2- 
bedroom home for this man. Union 
or eligible. Box 6368, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

ROTARY PRESSMAN, experienced, 
excellent permanent opportunity with 
growing daily. Congenial staff, pleas- 
ant residential community. Give ref- 
erences, complete details, News-Her- 
ald. Willoughby, Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED OPERATOR needed 











for new Intertype G-4. Open shop, 
$1.70. Help on housing. TRIBUNE, 
Albert Lea, Minnesota. 





PRESSMAN: Experienced duplex 
flatbed. steady position, union shop. 
New York City. State experience. 


Write Box 6451, Editor & Publisher. 

















NEED MANAGEMENT?! Manag. 
ing editor of large daily, 
now employed, seeks spet 
with responsibility and 
commensurate income and 
future. Experienced in 
large and small daily 
operations, public relations. 
Fifteen years’ experience, 
10 as executive, 37, top 
references. Box 6465, Editor 
& Publisher. 





SUCCESSFUL 
GENERAL MANAGER 


and Publisher seeks 
or back-stop job. 
metropolitan and chain general map. 
agement. A cost cutter, and builder, 
of circulation and advertising. Knoy 
all departments, including mechaniey 
and labor relations. Opportunity 
more important than salary, Bor 
6401, Editor & Publisher. 

TOP RATED KEPORTER seeks ma 
aging editor or editor medium-size 
daily. Former Sunday editor, sports, 
rim. Sober, 39. Box 6359, Editor § 
Publisher. 


Artists — Cartoonists 


EDITORIAL CARTOONIST—desirg 
change from syndicate to newspaper 
with editorial policy. Box 6308, Yai 
tor & Publisher. 


S opening in to 
Experienced small 











Circulation 


SEASONED CIRCULATION executive, 
now employed, will consider change to 
progressive daily with congenial 
working conditions and permanency 
assured to producer. Have the know- 
how; ABC; circulation accounting; 
Junior publications; district man- 
agers; supervisors; mail room and 
office personnel. Box 6332, Editor & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Experience and past record will quali. 
fy me. An interview will convince 
you. A top record with figures to 
prove it. Experience on small, me 
dium, and metropolitan dailies bh 
east, midwest, west, and south. 4 
years. 10 years on one metropolitan — 
Self starter. Love a fight and lots 
of action. Not a fancy executive or 
a desk warmer. Age 40. Only it 
terested in place where results wil 
give permanency. 

Box 6402, Editor & Publisher 


39, 3 CHILDREN. Successful Cire 
lation Manager. Resigned due to 
change in corporation ownership. Sal- 
ary commensurate with responsibility. 











Prefer South or Middle Atlantic 
L. G. Mangum, 5259-5th St. N., Ar 
lington, Virginia. 





CIRCULATION MANAGER with 2 
years experience large and small pe 
pers, seeks connection with paper 0 
twenty to fifty thousand circulation 
Proven producer. Write Box 6446 
Editor & Publisher. 





Correspondents 


FEATURE WRITER in D. ©. cap 
able woman, available to out-of-tow 

















PRESSMAN WANTED. Competent to| editors for interviews of nationally 

take charge nights. 32 page Web| prominent in-the-news people. Fee a 

press. Apply Press Superintendent, | salary basis. Box 6413, Editor & Pub 
Courier-Times, Tyler, Texas. lisher. 

INSTRUCTION Classified Advertising 

type - Printing CGLASSIFIED Advertising Solicitor) 

Lino - (female), 3 years experience metro | 

GET IN THE NEWSPAPER GAME| Politan newspapers, desires permiy 


PRINTERS Needed Everywhere 

At Big Wages 

LEARN LINOTYPE Operating and 

Printing under actual newspaper con- 

ditions. Delta Linotype & Printing 

School is operated in connection with 

a weekly paper. For information write 

Henry Burns, Marks, Miss. 


LINOTYPE OPERATING 
“ age for free booklet ‘‘E.’’ 
244 West 23 St., New York 11, N. Y 
WRITERS’ SERVICES 
Literary Agency 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S AGENCY. Arti- 
cles. Books. Fiction, Plays marketed 














Bertha Klausner, 180 E. 40 S8t., N. Y. 


Mergenthaler Linotype School 





nent position. 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED EXECUTIVE 


10 year background including heat] 
metropolitan executive experience © 
a top classified daily. Ability amply 
demonstrated by present five 
manager’s job. Wish return westert 
U. S. for personal and family ressots 
Age 37, small family, veteran with 
Army efficiency rating. Top references 
Box 6441, Editor & Publisher. 


Display Advertising 


SPACE SALES! AN. Local} — 
now employe esires change. 

Y. area. Box 6307, Editor & Pu 
lisher. 


Box 6426, Editor t 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





Display Advertising 


Editorial 


Editorial 





ADVERTISING Manager, Salesman, 
43, single, now employed, seeks new 
connection. Good sales record, lay- 
outs, merchandising. Southeast pre- 
ferred. Box 6384, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
SEASONED SALESMAN, 12 years 
national and local experience metro- 
politan newspapers. Layout and copy 
background. Married, college, under 
40, good character, excellent refer- 
ences. Available September 15. 
6377, Editor & Publisher. 

NATIONAL ADVERTISING solicitor 
of proven ability, food and automo- 











tive classifications. Eastern, South- 
west metropolitan background. Ool- 
lege, 39 years old, married, good 
character, excellent references. Em- 
ployed, available September. Box 
6378, Editor & Publisher. 

DISPLAY SALESMAN — consistent 


producer—long experience with pro- 





motional ideas—layout—copy—draft 
exempt. Available September 15. 
Box 6404, Editor & Publisher. 

SPACE SALESMAN—Represent pub- 


lishers or firm in New York or East. 
Trade publication and newspaper (lo- 
eal) experience. Draft exempt. Box 
6405, Editor & Publisher. 


AN ALL-AROUND ad-man with 4% 
years experience large and small dai- 
lies desires position in southern Cali- 











Box | 





fornia. Ex-GI. Married. Write Box 
6420, Editor & Publisher. 

ADVERTISING Manager Director, 
with exceptionally fine selling and 
management record. Sound, proven 
linage building ideas. Quick to win | 
and hold the respect and loyalty of 
advertisers and associates. Not high 
pressure but constructive. Highest 


quality references. Available 30 days 
notice. Box 6449, Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
excellent experience. 
all phases. Sound 
ideas, copy, layouts. Full knowledge 
all departments. Age 38. Write for 
complete resume. Box 6466, Editor 
& Publisher. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER available 
immediately, wants to locate on smal] 
daily or weekly. Good on _ layout, 
copy or sales. Permanent after two 
so trial. Box 6437, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


DISPLAY 
tional. 





. 
20 years 
Proven record 
promotion, good 











SALESMAN — Retail-Na- 
Extensive background dailies 


and weeklies. Layout, promotion, 
sales. Desire change 50 mile radius 
ees C. Box 6471, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





PUBLICATIONS MAN—28—Veteran. 
M.A. English. Free to travel. Experi- 
ence in Advertising Agency copy and 
production, editing, copy and proof 
reading, layout. Interested in Maga- 
zine or Newspaper work in either 
Editorial or Advertising departments. 
Box 6442, Editor & Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH 





advertising manager- 
salesman, 39, four children, college 
graduate, 15 years experience, prefer 
South, $5,000. Box 6464, Editor & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG, AGGRESSIVE 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
12 years newspaper experience, col- 
lege, family, draft exempt, middlewest 
pestered. Box 6453, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 








Editorial 


EDITORIAL POSITION — begi 

but thorough background in oulenes, 
news and creative writing, public re- 
lations, etc. B.A. Single. nscien- 
tious. Box 6310, Editor & Publisher. 
EMPLOYED NEWSMAN, radio, seeks 
position east US daily or station. 25, 
oie noe a ae Ask only 

age, job wit t ° 
$319, Editor & Publisher. es eidlbanseg 


_ PLEASE 
WILL yee give an excopygirl June 
50 graduate, a chance to Treak in on 
oe daily? Honor des, some re- 
ex le 

b Patfignn rience ox 6323, Editor 
YOUNG MAN, 1949 graduate, B.A. 
stecieernaliem. — ay east of Mis- 

iver. 0 t -typist. 
Box 6381, Editor & Publisher. _ 

















ABLE NEWSMAN—Sports, editing, 
reporting, live column writer. ide 
experience. Desire change, preferably 


in West, on good daily. Box 6344, | 


Editor & Publisher. 





ALERT, unattached gal reporter. Five | 


years experience, general, features. 
Fast, accurate under pressure. Now 
on large metropolitan city desk. Car. 
Wants change. Box 6389, Editor & 
Publisher. 

BRITISH WOMAN Journalist, six 
years experience general reporter, s0- 
ciety editor, English newspapers. 
Young enthusiastic worker, easing 
personality, shorthand knowledge, de- 
sires position with American news- 








paper, preferably Midwest, West_ or 
South. References supplied. Box 
6393, Editor & Publisher. 
CHEAPSKATES 
SHOESTRING OPERATORS 


—IGNORE 3 

But if in market for topflight edi- 
torial-executive talent and willing to 
pay for experience which guarantees 
results, write Box 6400, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. Ten years New York, varied 
beats, all desks; six years Orient as 
correspondent, editor, pubrelations 
counselor, economics reporter. Need 
war editor fresh from Korea, 
skilled deskman, capable administra- 
tor, executive sparkplug? Seeking po- 
sition with future. 





REPORTER, girl, 
news writing, radio scripts. Prefer 
East. Box 6349, Editor Publisher. 
REPORTER, young, 5 years experi- 
ence on Dailies. Now employed but 
seeks change. Veteran, college gradu- 
ate. Box 6318, Editor & Publisher. 
WORKING REPORTER-photographer, 
daily, wants position with future. Pre- 
fer midwest or farwest. References, 
B.A. Journalism. Married veteran. Box 
6312, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL assistant, 32, B.S. A.M. 
Columbia University, English, teach- 
ing, publishing experience. Draft Ex- 
empt. Capable, energetic. New York 
area. Box 6391, Editor & Publisher. 


FOUR years experience on 
staff, large metropolitan daily. 
position in any _ editorial 
Young, University graduate. 
erences. Box 6363, Editor & 
lisher. 


REPORTER - FEATURE WRITER - 
REWRITE-Draft Proof, Heavy Met- 
ropolitan experience, Top Boston 
References, 36, also A-1 government, 
business, labor, economics, syndicate, 
news and article writing experience. 
Available now. Guy Livingston, 137 
Sutherland Rd., Brookline 46, Mass. 
YOUNG Journalism graduate, mar- 
ried, wants reporting position. 2 
years experience large Florida daily. 
Draft exempt. Go anywhere. Prefer 
peeeeaaet. Box 6398, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


A.B. Experience: 














sports 
Seeks 
phase. 
Top _ref- 
Pub- 











EAGER AND READY 
PUBLICITY Writer, weekly experi- 
ence, good radio voice, draft exempt. 
desire beginning job daily. College 
graduate. 29, single, will go any- 
where. Stop prayers now. Box 6373, 
Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTORIAL or Editorial posi- 
tion. Young woman, conscientious. 
Box 6416, Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER, REWRITE, DESK, 20 
years City dailies, all beats. Healthy, 
sober, dependable. Good background 
and versatile. Ready short notice 
anywhere U. S. Please state salary. 
Box 6412. Editor & Publisher. 
ALL-AROUND REPORTER in 30’s, 
married, wide experience small town 
daily. Sincere. hard worker. Present 
employer 100% satisfied but desire 
to leave for personal reasons. Box 
6469. Editor & Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS young veteran, single, 
26. year’s experience on daily. seeks 
editorial position in East. SDX. Mis- 
souri graduate. Box 6434, Editor & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG MAN, 25, Vet, wants start- 
ing position on Daily or Weekly. Edu- 
cation: Amherst B.A., Columbia M.A. 
in English. Experience: Editor on 
service and school papers, part-time 
reporter for N.Y.O. dailies. Box 6423, 
Editor & Publisher. 
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DRAFT exempt copy-reader, reporter, 
re-write man, young, 1% years with 
New York City daily. Married. Re-| 
locate. Box 6406, Editor & Publisher. | 


GOOD NEWSMAN, 10 years’ experi- | 
ence: state house, courts, rim, etc. 
Sober, hardworking. Seek West Coast, 
Rockies. Box 6403, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

CIRCUS PRESS AGENT now on tour 
available Dec. 1 for permanent or 
winter newspaper or publicity work. 
All around daily and weekly experi- 
ence. College grad. Veteran exempt. 
Write for details. Box 6454, Editor 
& Publisher. 

CRACK REWRITE, general assign- 
ments man, 10 years’ experience in 
city of 65,000 seeks to move up. Nine 
times prize winner in three annual 
writing contests. Write Box 6444, 
Editor & Publisher. 

DRAFT EXEMPT veteran, 27. Now 
state editor of 50,000 midwest daily. 
Desires change. Can handle any desk. 

















Available now. Box 6445, Editor & 
Publisher. 
EDITOR, over 20 years experience 


all phases newspaper work, seeks sit- 
uation p.m. paper, preferably Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois. Best 
of references. Write Box 6440, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER 








4 years weekly experience. Married, | 
seek job in/around New York City 
Box 6435, Editor & Publisher. 











EXPERIENCED NEWSMAN and edi- 
torial writer in 30’s, presently em- 
ployed, seeks job with wider advance- 
ment possibilities. Box 6450, Editor | 
& Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED 
DRAFT-exempt reporter-photographer 
seeking position on small city daily. 
Box 6457, Editor & Publisher. 
FAST, ACCURATE deskman, handl- 
ing sports section 3-edition morning 
daily wants return east of Mississippi. 
Missouri graduate, 28, vet. Box 6443, 
Editor & Publisher. 


JOURNALISM GRADUATE 
NEWS editor of small city daily, 
wants on larger daily or trade jour- 
nal. Write Box 450, Rolla, Missouri. 
JUST AN ordinary guy, 27, with a 
bit experience in all phases reporting 
editorial, ete. SDX. Easily adaptable 
to any environment. Go anywhere. 
Now touring country as publicity man 
for 3-ring circus. Available end No- 
vember. Box 6467, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 














NO SALARY ASKED 
university grad, vet, seeks varied ex- 
perience with paper; anywhere: pre- 
fer BUFFALO - FALLS - WESTERN 
NEW YORK area. Box 6477, Editor 
& Publisher. 
REPORTER—Journalism grad. Vet. 
29, 2 years experience. Ability, ambi- 
tion. Box 6461, Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER experienced metropolitan 
New York dailies seeks job out of 
N. Y. Single, 23, draft exempt. Hon- 
or college grad. Any salary. Box 
6432, Editor & Publisher. 
SEEK senior position with 
daily, preferably as chief editorial 
writer. Experienced editor, column- 
ist, expert writer-researcher with 
sound knowledge international, Amer- 
iean affairs. Canadian. Work sam- 
ples on request. Box 6473, Editor & 
Publisher. 


SPARKPLUG, seeks reporter’s posi- 
tion anywhere. Journalism grad, Vet- 
eran exempt, 26, single, some experi- 
ence. Box 6460, Editor & Publisher. 


TALENT PLUS DRIVE 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Journalism 
graduate, vet, 24, personable, go any- 
where, do anything, $55 per week— 
almost anything $50. Reporter, re- 
write. feature experience large week- 
Le Single. Box 6463, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 











sound 











YOUNG FEATURE Writer, magazine 
and sports experience, needs job to 
pay for teeth broken while trying to 
eat Purple Heart and other medals. 
Box 6470, Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG WOMAN 
B.A., 6 years newspaper experience 
wants job with magazine or in public 








relations. Box 6458, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








Editorial 
WRITER and research man, 25 and 
single. Yale International Relations 


BA and Columbia history MA. Some 
work as columnist. Would like writ- 
ing on research job. Box 6456, Editor 
& Publisher. 

ZZZ-NEWSMAN at bottom of list 
seeks better position on medium or 
large daily. Experienced all phases. 
Draft exempt vet now employed. Box 
6325, Editor & Publisher. 











Photographers 
B.A. Degree in photography, desire 
job on newspaper, large er small. 


C. Harrison, U’brien House, U of H, 
Houston, Texas. 


Promotion—Public Relations 


ABLE WRITER, now doing publicity 
for big theatrical agency, Chicago. 
4 years editorial duty, oollege edu- 
cated, Vet, 27. Box 6340, Editor & 
Publisher. 

PUBLIO RELATIONS 
PREFERABLY in New England, by 
woman employed New York Vity. Ex- 
perience: ewspaper desk qork, Edi- 
ing, reporting; government news liai- 
son; academic, agricultural, extension 
publicity for university. Box 6346, 
Editor & Publisher. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS, Publicity col- 
lege trained, campaign experience, re- 
leases, editing; research. Vet, 

Box 6428, Editor & Publisher. 

















PUBLIC RELATIONS CONSULTANT 


5% YEARS SOLO Work makes me 
eager to rejoin an organization. A 
busy executive may welcome this rare 
combination: well-rounded advertis- 
ing, retail promotion and public re- 
lations directorship in products ap- 
pealing mostly to women. Valuable 
contacts with women consumer 
groups; also secretarial ability (re- 
sult of having taught shorthand). New 
York vicinity preferred. Minna Hall 





Carothers, 115 West 71 St., New 
York 23, N. Y. TR: 17-7841. 
Mechanical 





EXPERIENCED 
WEB NEWSPAPER PRESSMAN 

GOSS Headliner, Hoe, Scott, Goss 
Straightline Presses with Cline Reels. 
Box 6385, Editor & Publisher. 

MECHANICAL SUPERINTENDENT. 
25 years metropolitan daily and 
weekly, trade plant experience seek- 
ing financial connection. Will go any- 
where on _ trial. Union. Inviting 
PRINCIPAL OWNERS and efficiency 
firms specializing in newspaper pro- 





duction. Consider traveling all or 
part-time. Box 6417, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





COMPOSING ROOM 
FOREMAN 


OR WILL take position as eperator, 
compositor or floorman with chance 
for advancement. Draft exempt. Will 
answer all. Available on 2 weeks’ 
notice. Box 6455, Editor & Publisher. 
LINOTYPE OPERATOR—6 months 
weekly newspaper and job shop ex- 
perience. Completed 8 months inten- 
sive schooling. Galley an hour, clean. 
28, single, veteran. Go anywhere. 
Box 6452, Editor & Publisher. 
LINOTYPE OPERATOR galley hour 
clean, desires position small non-Un- 
ion newspaper. Will travel. Any sal- 
ary. Leo Kay, 233 E. 32 St., N. Y. 
1G, 3. 2. 

COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN—Ex- 











perienced, union, seeks connection 
with larger paper. Operator, machin- 
ist, ad mark-up desk. Knows late 


machinery, time saving methods. Can 
promote harmony in the plant. Box 
6468, Editor & Publisher. 

PRODUCTION MANAGER 15 years 
thorough practical experience al] me- 
chanical, engraving, art. copy and 
layout. Family man, college, 39 years 
old, excellent character, best refer- 
ences. Box 6379, Editor & Publisher. 


Photo-Engravers 
PHOTOENGRAVER. Can do complete 
process alone. Over 250 inches r 
day. Also pinch-hit in Photography. 
Proud of my work. Have 3 depen- 
dents. Box 6475, Editor & Publisher. 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


By Robert U. Brown 


*S FUNNY 
sometimes! 

While we were on vacation, E&P 
carried an item (Aug. 26, page 59) 
which stated: “Film Daily, the 
movie industry trade paper, threw 
punches this week at newspapers 
which published an Associated 
Press photo of the Paul Cadmus 
painting, ‘Sailors and Floozies.’ 

*‘No French postcard was ever 
more suggestive,’ the movie journal 
went on. ‘And no stag show ever 
filthier. . . . It would be very in- 
teresting to learn how many 
dailies used the picture... . , And 
how their publishers and editors 
would seek to justify publication.’ 

“The trade paper suggested that 
the movie industry have handy a 
copy of the Cadmus picture in 
newspapers ‘the next time an edi- 
torial writer or critic sounds off 
about the moral content of Holly- 
wood pix.’ (End of item.) 

We asked one of our staff to get 


how things 


happen 


us a clipping of the picture. We 
read one New York daily while 
out of town but missed any ref- 
erence to the painting. What was 
all the furor about? 

We asked the wrong guy —he 


didn’t know — hadn’t handled the 
item —so he called the AP to 
find out when the picture was dis- 
tributed and where it appeared. 

It turns out the AP serviced the 
photo to clients in August, 1940, 
with this caption: “The painting, 
‘Sailors and Floozies, by Paul 
Cadmus was removed Aug. 6 from 
the Treasure Island Palace of Fine 
Arts in San Francisco after pro- 
tests by the Navy. The need for 
‘National Unity’ and ‘respect’ for 
the nation’s armed forces was 
cited by an Exposition official as 
the reason the painting was re- 
moved.” 

AP hadn’t serviced it since then 
and didn’t know of any recent use 
of the photo by newspapers. We 
found only one paper, the New 
York Post, which got the pix out 
of the files and used it Aug. 17 
(10 years after the San Francisco 
episode) when Canadian critics 
called the painting “lewd and im- 
moral” and Torento’s mayor asked 
that it be withdrawn from the Ca- 
nadian National Exhibition there. 

We don’t know how many 
papers used it in 1940 but we don’t 
think an editorial writer or critic 
has to worry about this single 
usage being any restraint upon his 
sounding off “about the moral con- 
tent of Hollywood pix,” as Film 
Daily suggests. 


x * 


MOST RAILROADS are large and 
consistent advertisers in their on- 
the-line cities. Years ago they 
used to consider this advertising as 
goodwill or institutional advertis- 
ing because they had little trans- 
portation competition. Today, 
with the competition of auto, bus 
and airplane, most railroads are 
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giving intelligent thought to hard- 


hitting “sell” copy to bring custom- 
ers to the rails and keep them 
satisfied. 

That is, most railroads except 


the New York, New Haven 
Hartford. 

In 1949, according to the Bu- 
reau of Advertising listing of na- 
tional advertising expenditures, the 
NYNH&H spent $154,521 in news- 
papers alone, and that didn’t in- 
clude any weeklies. 

As of January, 1950, the rail- 
road’s comparatively new presi- 
dent, Frederick C. Dumaine, can- 
celed all its advertising except for 
excursions. 

Business Week’s Sept. 2 issue 
reported on Mr. Dumaine’s eco- 
nomy drive—‘biggest mass firing 
of major executives in recent his- 
tory of American railroading. Six- 
teen men dropped—and said he 
“thinks his railroad can be run 
like a country store.” 

We might add that without ad- 
vertising his railroad will attract 
about as many customers as did 
the country store. 

n a full page “house ad” Sept. 
7, the Portsmouth (N.H.) Herald 
quoted Mr. Dumaine as saying 
“Money spent for advertising is 
very largely wasted.” 

“You know... Weknow... 
Mr. Dumaine should know what 
would happen if all businessmen 
shared his views!” the ad stated. 
“If advertising was discontinued 
—business would drop and sales 
personnel would be laid off; pro- 
duction would slow down and in- 
dustrial unemployment would rise; 
there would be no incentive to 
improve old products or make 
new ones, and there would be no 
effective way of creating a de- 


and 





mand for the new. . . . Our eco- 
nomy is built around aggressive 
selling and advertising . . . it 


would collapse without them!” 

The ad was signed “A message 
from the Portsmouth Herald” and 
concluded: 

“We have ‘Dumaines’ 
here in Portsmouth! They don’t 
advertise in newspapers . or 
on the radio . . . or on billboards 
: or use car cards or 
motion picture advertising 
they just sit back, relax, and take 
a ‘free ride’ on the advertising 
budgets of their fellow merchants 
who are building Portsmouth by 
bringing the customers into the 
business district! Don’t be a ‘free 
rider’! Promote your business in 
some medium ... any medium 

. . but promote and boost Ports- 
mouth for the benefit of all!” 

We doubt that Portsmouth has 
any more non-advertisers among 
its merchants than any other town 
of comparable size, but it is 
something new to appeal to their 
civic pride as a reason to adver- 
tise. Also, it’s one thing to tell 


right 





E & P CALENDAR 

Sept. 17-18—Midwest News- 
paper Advertising Executives 
Assn., fall meeting, President 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 

Sept. 17-19 — Central States 
Circulation Managers’ Assn. 
meeting, Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Sept. 17-19—Interstate Cir- 
culation Managers’ Assn. Meet- 
ing, Hotel Berkeley-Carteret, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

Sept. 17-19— New 
State Publishers Assn., 
meeting Whiteface Inn, 
Placid, N. Y. 

Sept. 18 — International 
Stereotypers & Electrotypers 
Union, convention, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Sept. 23— Kentucky Press 
Assn., officers and directors 
meeting, Lafayette Hotel, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Sept. 23-24—lllinois News- 
paper Mechanical Conference, 
meeting, Louis Joliet Hotel, 
Joliet, Til. 

Sept. 25-26—New England 
Associated Press News Execu- 
tives Assn., fall meeting, Oys- 
ter Harbors Club, Osterville, 
Cape Cod, Mass. 

Sept. 25-27—Association of 
National Advertisers, annual 
meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
Til. 


York 
fall 
Lake 





a non-advertiser in 
huddle why he should 
but it’s something else again to 
call him a “free rider” in print. 
Not many newspapers would take 
such a chance of alienating po- 
tential space buyers. After all, 
the merchants in town know who 
the non-advertisers are. 


a private 
advertise, 


Merchants — whether they be 
the corner drug store or the 
NYNH&H railroed—may have 


the impression that they’re “do- 
ing all right” by hitch-hiking on 
other people’s sales efforts. They 
may think that they snare enough 
business as it goes by. 

But sooner or later the local 
merchant wakes up too late to 
find that more and more business 
than he imagined kept going right 
by his door to his competitor who 
had bothered to tell them why 
they should patronize his store. 
And, sooner or later the national 
manufacturer (or railroad) will 
realize that the procession has 
gone by and forgotten him be- 
cause he failed to “shout his 
wares.” The history of advertis- 
ing is full of failures of manu- 
facturers who stopped advertising 
because they thought everyone in 
the world knew about them. Even 
a railroad doesn’t have an air- 
tight monopoly any more. 

s 


$37,000 Estate 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—Mrs. Ada L. 
Kendall, one of Buffalo’s ‘first 
newspaper women and widow of 
Frederick W. Kendall, onetime 
city editor of the old Buffalo Ex- 
press, left a gross estate of $37, 
578 and a net of $31,728. 





Dawson Story 
First to Tell It 
To the Marines 


WASHINGTON—Widely published 
stories of how President Truman’s 
criticisms of the Marine Corps 
first. broke into print excited great 
interest in newsdom last week and 
provided almost every ingredient 
of a good newspaper tale except 
one—accuracy. 

For several days it was pub- 
lished, and accepted, that the en- 
tire Washington press corps left 
an explosive story dormant in the 
pages of the Congressional Rec- 





ord while scraping for scarce 
items during the Labor Day week- 
end. 


As recited, a former correspon- 
dent now engaged in public rela- 
tions work, sauntered into the 
National Press Club and expressed 
amazement that “nothing has been 
used” on the exchange of letters 
between President Truman and 
Rep. Gordon L. McDonough, Los 
Angeles Republican. Mr. Mc- 
Donough had caused both letters 
to be reprinted in the edition of 
the Congressional Record reach- 
ing newspaper offices Saturday, 

The perplexed public relations 
man, James Shay, made his in- 
quiry the following Monday, La- 


bor Day, and John O'Donnell 
promptly dispatched a story to 
the New York Daily News—the 


story that has since been called 
the “break” of the news. 

Fact of the matter is that Gene 
Dawson, Washington Correspon- 
dent of the Indianapolis News, 
sent his paper the story Saturday 
morning while copies of the Rec- 
ord were being delivered. He saw 
the official publication, sensed its 
importance and acted. 

Mr. O'Donnell did not claim a 
“beat” on the story although he 
was not aware of the Dawson 
article until several days after its 
publication. Mr. O’Donnell told 
his readers how he had merely 
acted on Mr. Shay’s tip. 

” 


Smith Davis Case 


Substitution Allowed 

Federal Judge Harold Medina 
signed an order Sept. 14 providing 
for a substitution of attorney for 
the defendants in an _ action 
brought by Albert Zugsmith and 
Ruth Zugsmith. Defendants are 
Smith Davis, Gladys C. Davis, 
Vincent Manno, Howard Stark, 
Smith Davis & Co. and the Smith 
Davis Corp. (E&P, Sept. 9, page 
11.) 

Harvey J. Scribner will succeed 
L. Stewart Gatter as defense coun- 
sel. Judge Medina extended the 
time of the defendants to answer 
the amended complaint to Oct. 
2 and impounded affidavits filed 
by Mr. Gatter. Judge Medina de- 
nied in all respects Mr. Gatter’s 
cross motion to invalidate the 
power of attorney issued Mrs. 
Davis for her husband. 
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THE POWER T0 REARM 


America has power, as never before 


—electric power so vital in re-arming 
as well as in meeting today’s record- 
breaking civilian needs. 

The business-managed electric com- 
panies have been building up the 
nation’s electric power supply in 
history’s greatest industrial expan- 
sion program. 

Just since 1945, these companies 
have increased their power capac- 
ity by 35 per cent. With proper 
allocation of manpower and mate- 


rials, almost as much more will be 
added within the next three years, and 





the industry stands ready to meet 
even greater demands. 

All this is being done on the com- 
panies’ own initiative and enterprise 
—and financed entirely by money 
from investors. 

The electric companies’ power sup- 
ply is one of America’s greatest indus- 
trial resources. Today, it includes a 
large reserve of unused power capac- 
ity. And thanks to interconnections 
of companies’ lines and farsighted 
power “pooling,” many of our reser- 
voirs of power can be made available 
over wide areas. 









Above all, the nation’s electric 
power to re-arm is backed by the 
loyalty, skill, and experience of elec- 
tric utilities men and women. What- 
ever demands are made upon them, 
they will never fail this country in 
the hour of need. They will serve, as 
they did in World War II, when elec- 
tric power was “never too little or 
too late.” 

* * * 


The preparedness of America’s busi- 
ness-managed tax-paying ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 
is a matter of interest to every citizen. 
These companies are continuing to 
build up generating capacity and 
reserves to a state of defense readi- 
ness. And all without a cent of gov- 


ernment money! 


* Names on request from this magazine 


Were getting 
up in the world ! 


(SLIDE RULE AND PUBLISHERS’ STATEMENTS 
ARE HERE TO PROVE IT!) 


o 


a Wf 


The ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS invites you to consutt two eminent 


authorities: your slide rule and bound volume of Publishers’ Statements. You'll 
discover startling facts about The News’ coverage of the rich Denver market. Viz... 


MANY OF AMERICA’S great newspapers— IN DENVER, you can buy what would amount 
first circulation morning and evening —in other cities—to first-paper coverage 
papers—fall far short of the City and at second-paper cost. You do it simply 
Retail Trading Zone coverage of the by making your advertising dollars work 
fast-growing ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS! in the ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS! 
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